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DISSERTATION 


ON THE T 
 OLYMPICK GAMES. 


SECT I O N. I. 
Of the Original of the Olympick Games. 


HE Vanity of the Grecians in magnifying their 
L Antiquities is remarkable in every Part of 
their Hiſtory. There was ſcarce a conſider- 
able Town, or Family of any Note, that did not boaſt 
itſelf deſcended from ſome God, and ſhew a Pedigree 
deduced from the earlieft Ages of the World. This fa- 
bulous and extravagant Nobility ſerved for a common 
Topick of Flattery among all their Poets, not to add 
Orators and Hiſtorians: too many Inſtances of which are 
to be met with in the Odes of Pindar. 1175 
It is no wonder then, if in the Accounts of their religi- 
ous Inſtitutions we meet with the ſame Mixture of Fa- 
ble, the ſame Pretenſions to Antiquity, and an Original 
derived ſome way or other from the Gods. Their Dei- 
ties were wool in the fabulous Age, and had taken Poſ- 
Az ſeſſion 


4 A DISSERTATION ON 
ſeſſion of all Greece long before the Birth either of Hiſtory 
or Chronology; which did not come in uſe till ſome 
time after the Reſtitution of the Olympick Games by phitus 
the Elan. | 

- Whoever, therefore . kl make an $0" into che 
Original Eſtabliſhment of theſe Games, muſt be contented 
with ſuch an Account of it, as was either invented or re- 
ceived by the Eleans, in whoſe Territory, and under 
whoſe Direction they were celebrated; an Account made 
up of Fables and Traditions. | 

And indeed the Eleans are of all People the moſt to be 
excuſed for mingling' Fables with their Accounts of an 
Inſtitution, that is univerſally acknowledged to have ſub- 
ſiſted before the Uſe of Chronological Dates and Re- 
cords: the firſt Example of which they themſelves gave 
In the Regiſter of the Ohmpich Conquerours, which they 
began to keep ſoon after the Reſtoration of thoſe Games; 
and by the Invention of which they have made a ſuffi- ; 
cient Expiation, not for themſelves alone, but for all their | 
Countrymen. For if they have given us Fable and Tra- 
dition, where we might have expected Hiſtory, they have 
in Return helped us to the Means of diſtinguiſhing thence- | 
forward between one and the other; and of having Truth 
and Hiſtory, where we could otherwiſe hope to have met | 
with nothing but Fable and Impoſture. 

Let them then be indulged in a Vanity, which they 
have in common with all the Nations of the World, both | 
ancient and modern; and in which they were flattered 
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ory and encouraged not a little by the great Reputation of the 
cans Olympick Games. For, to ſay Truth, the SanRtity and 
Solemnity of that Feſtival ; the Majeſty and Supremacy 
of the God to whom it was dedicated; and the great Va- 
lue ſet upon the Ofympick Crowns, by the unanimous Con- 
ſent of all Greece, were Arguments ſufficient to have in- 


9 85 duced even the moſt ſcrupulous Hiſtorian to receive 2 
der Tradition, or adopt a Fable, that furniſhed him with a 
ade Founder, worthy of ſo ſacred and auguſt an Inſtitution. 
Accordingly, the greateſt and moſt venerable Perſon- 
be ages of Antiquity [ IJ, the Lean Hercules, Clymenus, Endy- 
an Wi mic, Poleps, and Hercules the Son of Alcmena, have been 
ub- ſeverally introduced as the Inventors or Revivers of theſe 
<- WW Games; and, to ſupport their different Pretenſions, Rea- 
"hs ſons have been ſought for, and Arguments produced from 
ner among the Religious Rites and Ceremonies, the Laws 
5 | and Cuſtoms of this Solemnity. Thus Pau/auias [2], for 
hn | example, tells us, that theſe Games were ordered to be ce- 
N lebrated every Five Years, becauſe the Brothers, called 
ve dhe /dei Dachli, of whom the Idæan Hercules was the el- 
i der, were Five in Number; to whom in particular, as alſo 


to his Four Brethren, an Altar was conſecrated at Olym- 
pia, by Clymenus, who was deſcended from this Hercules, 
and is ſaid to have celebrated, theſe Games Fifty Years 
after the Deluge of Deucalion. The Term Athlete (a 


alſo Athlon is by others derived from Azthlius the F ather 
iI Pf. I. v. [2] Ibid. 
A3 


| Name ſignifying thoſe who contended for the Prize, called | 


of , 


5 A DISSERTATION ON 
of Endymion [3], who, as well as his Sons, is reckoned 8 
among the Founders of this Feſtival. And as for Pelops, 
that Hero was held in ſuch high Veneration at Ohmpia[4], 
that the Elæans in their Sacrifices gave him the Preference, 
even before Jupiter himſelf; for which they alledged the 
= Practice of Hercules the Son of Alcmena - to whoſe La- 3 
bours alſo, as Pindar informs [5] us, they were indebted 3 
for their Olive-Crown. N 
But not contented with a Founder, who was mortal by 
his Mother's Side [6], the Elaans have carried their Anti- 
quities ftill higher, and name for the Authors of theſe 3 
Games Jupiter and Saturn; who, as they pretend, in the 
very Place where theſe Games were afterwards celebrated, 
wreſtled with each other for the Empire of the World. 
Others affirm, that they were inſtituted by Tupiter, in 
Commemoration of his Victory over the Titans; and 
that Apollo in particular ſignalized himſelf, by gaining two 
Victories; one over Mercury in the Foot-Race, and an- 
other over Mars in the Combat of the Cæſtus. And this, 
ſay they, is the Reaſon that the Exerciſe of [7] Leaping 
(one of the Five Exerciſes of the Pentathlon) is always 
accompanied with Flutes playing Pythian Airs ; becauſe 
thoſe Airs are conſecrated to Apollo, and becauſe Apollo 
gained two Victories in the O/ympick Games. 
In this Account we. may obſerve Hiſtory (for there is 
ſomething of hiſtorical Truth at the Bottom of all theſe 


[3] Euſeb. Chron, | [4] Schol, ad Pind. Olymp. Od, 1. 
Ls] Olymp. Ode 3. [6] Pauſ. l. v. [7] Ibid. : 
1 | Tradi- 
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3 Traditions) ſwelling by degrees, and growing inſenſibly 


into Fable; 'till by a Progreſs, like that of Fame in Vir- 
gil [8], its Bulk becomes too big for Truth and Proba- 
bility, and reaching at length from Earth to Heaven, it 
there totally diſappears, loſt and confounded, with the 
reſt of the Antiquities of Greece, in the Clouds of Mytho- 
logy and Superſtition. 
It is needleſs to mention the Names of ſeveral other 
Heroes of thoſe early Ages, who, by different Authors, are 
ſaid to have celebrated theſe Games. The laſt of theſe 
was Oxylus, who came into the Peloponneſus with the Hera- 


clides [q]. After whom followed ſo long an Intermiſſion 


of that Solemnity, that the Memory of it was almoſt loſt. 
The Occaſions of celebrating the Olympick Games ſeem 
to have been various. Sir aac Newton is of Opinion [i], 
© That they were originally celebrated in Triumph for 
* Vidories ; firſt by Hercules Idæus upon the Conqueſt of 
* Saturn and the Titans ; and then by Clymenus upon his 
* coming to reign in the Terra Curetum; then by Endymion 
upon his conquering Clymenus ; and afterwards by 
« Pelzps upon his conquering #tolus ; and by Hercules upon 
* his killing Augeas ; and by Atreus upon his repelling the 
V Heraclides ; and by Oxylus upon the Return of the Hera- 
&* clides into Peloponneſus.” This Opinion may be very well 
ſupported out of ancient Authors. Pindar expreſly tells 
us, in his Second Ohmpick Ode, that Hercules inſtitated 
this Feſtival to Jupiter, on occaſion of the Victory he ob- 


[$8] Eneid, iv, [o] Pauſ. I. v. LI] Chron, p. 156. 
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tained over 4ugeas, But the Oracle delivered to the 
Peleponnefians, at the Reſtitution of theſe Games by 1phitus, 
ſays, they were celebrated firſt by Pia in Honour of 7. 
piter [2] ; then by Pelops twice; firft, upon his coming to 
ſettle in Greece, and a ſecond Time at the Funeral of Oexs- 
maiis ; and after him by Hercules in Memory of Peleps [3] ; 
at whoſe Death likewiſe, as Yelleius Patereulus informs us, 
they had before been celebrated as Funeral-Games by his 
Son Atreus; upon which Occaſion, ſays the ſame Author, 
Hercules came off Victor in all the Exerciſes. And in- 
deed this Account of the Occaſion of celebrating the 
Ogi Games, is very agreeable to a Cuſtom, which, as 
we learn from Homer, Pindar, and all the Greek Writers, 
| prevailed very much in thoſe Heroick Ages. Games, 
with Prizes for the Conquerours, were the uſual Compli. 
ment, and made up the greateſt Part of the Ceremony at 
the Funeral of every Perſon of Note and Quality. The 
Expence of theſe Games was ſometimes borne by the Re- 
lations and F riends of the Deceaſed, as we may ſee by 
the Example of Achilles, who out of his own Treaſures 
gave the Prizes, and thoſe of no inconſiderable Value, to 
the Conquerours in the Games, by him celebrated at the 
Funeral of Patroclus. Sometimes the Funeral was at the 
Appointment of the Publick ; and an anniverſary Solem- 
nization of Games was enacted in honour of the De. 
ceaſed ; ſuch were thoſe inſtituted by a [4] Decree of the 


(z]P hlegon, [3] L. i. c. 8. [4] Plut, in Timol. 
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THE OLYMPICK GAMES. 9 
Syraca/iazs, as a perpetual Memorial of the godlike Vir- 
tues of Tinuleam their Neliverer and Legiſlator. 

To one or other, therefore, of theſe Cuſtoms, in all 
likelihood, was owing the Original of the Ohympick 


Games; as alſo of thoſe celebrated at the Iſthmus of 


Corinth, at Delphi, Nemea, and indeed in every confider- 
able Town throughout all Grrece. It is not fo eaſy to 
aflign a Reaſon how thoſe celebrated at Olympia came to 


have the Rank and Precedency of all the other; ſome of 
which were dedicated to the ſame God, and could boaſt 


as venerable, and as ancient a Foundation. But whatever 
may have been the Reaſon of this Preference, all the Peo- 
ple of Greece acquieſced in it, and agreed to beſtow the 


| firſt Honours upon the Ohy»pick Conquerours [5]. 
It cannot, however, I think, be pretended, that theſe 
Games were in any very great Eſtimation before the 


Time of their Reſtitution by 7phitus. This may very 
fairly be concluded as well from the Diverſity and Un- 


certainty of the Accounts concerning the Original and 


Authors of them, as from the Silence of Homer, who in 
the Catalogue of tne Ships (where he takes occaſion to 


inform the Reader of the Name and Situation of the 


principal Towns of Greece) makes no mention of Olym- 


pia; nor when he ſpeaks of Elis, and the River Alpheus, 


as he doth in many Parts both of the Nad and the Ody/ey, 
does he give the leaſt Hint of the Olympick Games; tho” 


we are told by other Authors that they were celebrated by 


[5] See Strabo, I. viii. 
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6” A DISSERTATION ON. 
Pelops the Grandfather, and afterwards in his Honour by 
Atreus the Father of Agamemnon. Homer, beſides, makes 


frequent mention of Games, and particularly at the Fu- 


neral of Patroclus, introduces his greateſt Heroes contend- 
ing in the very ſame kind of Exerciſes, with thoſe practiſed 
in the Stadium of Ohmpia: upon which occafion, had 
the Ol/ympick Games been then in ſuch Eſtimation, as they 
are ſaid to have been, one may believe he would not have 
failed making ſome mention of them ; as well to render 
more illuſtrious the Majeſty of Agamemnon, the General of 
the Greeks, whoſe Grandfather Pelops was worſhipped 
equally with Jupiter at that Solemnity, as to ſhew from ſo 
great and auguſt a Precedent the high Value of the Ho- 
nours paid by Achilles to his Friend. 


SECTION II. 
Of the Reſtitution of the Olympick Games. 


JP PHITUS, King of Elis, is by all Authors ſaid to have 

reſtored the Olympick Games: which is not preciſely 
true in any ſenſe. For if by the O/ympick Games be un- 
derſtood the Religious Policy and Ordinances of that 
FeRival; the general Armiſtice or Truce that always ac- 
companied its Solemnization; the publick Mart [13 or 
Fair then held for the Benefit of Commerce; and the 
Period of Four Years called the O;mpiad: All theſe he 
cannot ſo properly be ſaid to have reſtored, as to have been 
the firſt Author and Inſtitutor of them. For of moſt of 


[1] Vell. Pat, I. i. cap. 8. 
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brated at Olympia, even ſo far back as the Golden Age, 


and that there was a Temple and Sacrifices of the ſame 


Date to Fupiter Olympius ; it does not appear any where, 
as I remember, that all the Greeks were concerned in thoſe 
Sacrifices, or invited to partake in thoſe Games. It 
ſhould ſeem, on the contrary, by what has been ſaid 
above, that they were celebrated at unequal Diſtances of 
Time, on private and particular Occaſions, and in Com- 


pliance rather with Faſhion and Cuſtom, than in Obe- 


dience to an Ordinance, that required their Solemnization 
at certain and ſtated Periods. If by the Oly-pick Games 


be meant what is more generally underſtood by thoſe 


Words, the Gymnaſtick Combats and Horſe-Races exhi- 


bited in the Stadium at Olympia, he cannot be ſaid to have 


reſtored the Olympick Games. For [2] Pauſanias tells us, 
that he reſtored only the Foot-Race ; the other Exerciſes 
were afterwards added by the Authority of the Ears, ac- 
cording as they diſcovered or recollected what had former- 
ly been practiſed in that Solemnity. 

But Iphitus indeed may with great Juſtice be ſtyled the 


Founder of the Olympick Games. For he ſeems to have 


been the firſt that reduced that Feſtival into a regular and 
coherent Syſtem or Form; united the Sacred and Politi- 
cal Inſtitutions ; and gave it, by the Eſtabliſhment of the 
Olympiad, that Principle of Life and Duration, as enabled 


[2] L. v. 


at 


theſe Things there is no Mention before his Time. Be- 
ſides, allowing it to be true, that there were Games cele- 
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12 A DISSERTATION ON 
it to outlive the Laws and Cuſtoms, the Liberty, and al. 
moſt the Religion of Greece. 

The Occaſion of the' Re eſtabliſhment of the * 
Games was as follows: 

Greece at that Time being torn in Pieces by Civil 
Wars [3], and waſted by a Peftilence, [4] phitus, one of 
the Deſcendants of Hercules, Grandſon of Oxylus, and 
King of Elis, concerned at the Calamities, under which 
his Country then laboured, had Recourſe to the Oracle 
at Delphi, for a Remedy to thoſe Evils; and was told by 
the Pythoneſe, that the Safety of Greece depended upon the 


Re-eftabliſhment of the O/ympick Games; the Non- 


obſervance of which Solemnity had, as ſhe told them, 
drawn down the Indignation of the God to whom it was 
dedicated; and of Hercules, the Hero by whom it was in- 
ſtituted. She ordered him therefore, in Conjunction with 
the People of Elis, to ſet about reſtoring the Celebration 
of that Feſtival, and to proclaim a Truce or Ceſſation of 
Arms to all thoſe Cities, who were deſirous of partaking 


[3] Pauſ. 1. v. Phlegon. Euſeb. Chron. 

[4] In the Fragment of Phlegon (from whence the greateſt Part of 
the following Account is taken) Lycurgus, the Lawgiver of Sparta, and 
one Cleoſtbenes of Piſa, are joined with Ipbitus in reſtoring the Alywmpick 
Games. That this Account, which makes Lycurgus Cotemporary 


with Tphitus, cannot be reconciled with Chronology, the Reader may Ke 


ſee in Sir Iſaac Newton's Chronology, even admitting, what ſeems to 
be intimated by Phlegon, that there were two Kings of Elis named 
Jebitus, between whom the ſame Author reckons twenty eight Olym- 
piads to have paſſed, during which Time the Solemnization of the 
Olympick Games was intermitted = But of this more hereafter, 
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THE OLYMPICK GAMES. 13 
in the Games {5]. The other People of the Pelaponneſus, 
whether jealous of the Pre-eminence claimed by the 
Elan on this Occaſion, or from a Spirit of Diſcord and 
Diſſenſion, refuſing to comply, ſent a common Depu- 
tation to Delphi, ordering their Deputies to interrogate the 
Deity very ſtrictly concerning the Oracle lately reported 
to them : but the Prieſteſs, ever ready to authorize the 
Schemes of Kings and Legiſlators, adhered to her former 
Anſwer; and commanded them to ſubmit to the Di- 
rections and Authority of the E/zars in the ordering and 
eſtabliſhing the ancient Laws and Cuſtoms of their Fore- 
fathers. The Pelopenneſians then ſubmitted, and allowed 
the People of Elis to hold their Feſtival, and proclaim a 
general Ceſſation of Arms. Thus were the Olympick 


Games eſtabliſhed by the Authority of [phitus, King of 


Elis, under the Direction of the De/phick Oracle, Seven 
hundred and Seventy fix Years before the Birth of Chr:;f, 
and Nineteen or Twenty before the Building of Rome, ac- 
cording to the common Chronology, but One hundred 
Forty nine according to Sir {/aac Newton. See Newton's 


Chron. p. 37, 38. 


In this Inſtitution there are three Things to be con- 
fidered ; Firſt, The Religious Ceremonies : Secondly, 
The Period or Cycle of Four Years, called the Ohmpiad: 
And Thirdly, the Games, comprehending the Equeſtrian 
and Gymnaſtick Exerciſes, Of each of which I propoſe ; 


to ire as full and particular an Account, as I have been 


Ph] ns 
['5] Phlego 110 
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able to collect from the imperfect Relations of Pauſanias 
(who yet is more copious on theſe Subjects than any other 
ancient Author) or from the ſhort, and oftentimes obſcure 
Hints and Alluſions ſcattered up and down the Works of 
almoſt all the Greece, Writers, as well in Proſe as in Verfe. 


SECTION m. 
Of the Religious Ceremonies, 


1 EE CE indeed (ſays [1] Pauſanias) abounds with 


Spectacles, which even in Deſcription cannot fail of 
exciting our Admiration; yet (continues he) there is no 


one Solemnity among all theſe, tranſacted with ſo much 


religious Pomp and Care as the Eleuſinian Myſteries and 
the Olympick Games. But as neither Pauſanias, nor any 
other ancient Writer now extant, hath thought fit to give 


us a compleat and circumſtantial Account of the ſeveral 


Rites and Ceremonies obſerved on theſe folemn Feſtivals, 


(ſome of which, eſpecially thoſe in the Elruſinian Myſte- 


Ties, all the Grecians held it unlawfull to divulge) we can 
only frame to ourſelves a general Idea of the Splendor and 
Magnificence, with which they were performed, by taking 
a View of the Temples, Statues, Sc. of the Deities to 
whom they were conſecrated. Thoſe of Fupiter at Olym- 


pia, which alone relate to my preſent Subject, are thus de- 


ſcribed by Pauſanias, in the Fifth Book of his e 
through Gr fece. 
[2] Lib, v. 
= The 


1 
= 
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« The Temple of Jupiter (ſays he) is erected on a con- 

4 ſecrated Piece of Ground, called the Alis, an antique 
Y 2 « Word, appropriated to this ſacred Incloſure, and made 
„ uſe of by Pindar[2], who tells us, that this hallowed 
« Area was ſet apart and dedicated to Jupiter by Hercules 


&« ſurrounded on the Outſide with a Periſtyle or Colonnade. 
«© The whole Edifice is compoſed of a beautiful Sort of 


* the Roof is Sixty eight Feet, its Breadth Ninety five, 


e tet was Libon, a Native of that Country. This Tem- 
ce ple is not covered with Earthen Tiles burnt, but with 
“Marble brought from Mount Pentelicus (near Athens) 
* and [4] cut in the Form of Tiles. On each Corner of 


[2] Olymp. Od. 10. | | 
[3] Of this Stone or Marble called Porus, Theephraſtus, and Pliny 
Z Wafter him, informs us, that it reſembled Parian Marble in Colour and 
Hardneſs, but was not ſo heavy, | 
? [4] The Art of cutting Marble into Tiles was ſo extraordinary, that 
Byza of Naxus, who firſt invented it, thought proper to perpetuate 
the Honour of his Invention by an Inſcription, which may be ſeen in 
RP au/anias, | ; 
The famous Temple of Minerva at Athens ſeems, by Wheeler's De- 
fiription of it, to have reſembled this in ſo many Particulars, that we 
ay, by reading that Deſcription, be enabled more clearly to underſtand 
this given by Pauſanias of the Temple of Olympian Jupiter, They 
ere both probably built about the ſame Time, and each of them 
adorned with a Statue made by the ſame admirable Artiſt, Jbeeley 
| ays, that the Height of the Columns, which run round the Temple of 
Minerva, were Forty two Feet, whence by the Rules of Architecture 
ome Judgment may be formed of the whole Height of that Temple, 
| | « the 


=X < himſelf. The Temple is built in the Dorick Order, and 


« Marble [3] found in that Country. Its Height to 


* and its Length Two hundred and thirty, The Archi- 
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16 A DISS ERTATION ON 
« the Roof is placed a gilded Vale, and on the Top ot 
&« the Pediment a Statue of Victory, gilded likewiſe, un- 
* der which is hung up a Golden Shield, with the Figure % 
* of the Gorgon Mæduſa carved upon it. The Inſcription AY | 
* on the Shield imports it to have been a Gift of the 3 
« Tanagreans, Who being in Alliance with the Lacedrmo. 
ane, and having obtained a Victory over the Ag? 
« and Athenians near Taragra, had conſecrated the Text) 
« of the Spvils to Jupiter Olympius. On the Cornice, i 
« which runs round the Temple on the Outſide over the : 8 
* Columns, are hung One and twenty Gilt Shields, a Pre- 9 
* ſent of Mummius the Roman General, who conquered | I 
er the Aehaiam, and took and deſtroyed Corinth. IJ 
* In the Front-Pediment is a Piece of Sculpture, E 1 
© whoſe Subject is the Conteſt between Oencmaus and I c 
*« Peleps in the Chariot-Race: Each of whom is repre- . 
* ſented as ready and juſt upon the Point of entering «| 60 
* the Courſe, In the Middle is a Figure of Jupiter; on oc 
his Right Hand ſtands Oexomaiis, with a Helmet on 
* his Head, and near him his Wife Sterope, one of 1 $ 
«« Daughters of Atlas. Before the Horſes, which are 
« Four in Number, appears Myrtilus, the Charioteer of © IF 
Oenomalis, and behind him ſtand two other ven i 
* who 5], though their Names are not inſcribed, ſeem tos  *n 


and perhaps ſome probable Conjecture of the Height of this, which 1 
Pauſanias ſays was Sixty eight Feet, but whether to the Top or the Ws 
Bottom of the Pediment I leave the Learned to determine, 3 

[5] It appears from this Paſſage, and ſome others in Pauſanias, car 2 


the ancient Greeks, among whom the Arts of Statuary and Painting, 


a. 
"3 
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p Ol 1 « he two Grooms attending on the Horſes of Oenomalis. 
120 AY c Tn the Corner of the Pediment is repreſented the Ca- 
Une 3 4e us, a River which next to the A/pheus is held in the 
OY I % oreateſt Honour by the Eleans. On the Left Hand of 
the Y Jupiter ſtand Pelops and Hippodamia, the Charioteer of 
Mo- 1 « Pelops, his Horſes and Two Grooms, and in the Angle 
pres 1 js figured the River Alp heus. This whole Piece of 
Tat Y 8 Sculpture is the Workmanſhip of Pæonius of Menda, a 
nice, 


« City of Thrace; but that in the Pediment of the Back- 


8 
DE © ba, TE OS ORR 
1 2 
PEO oo LI Ig 
: Oey < 
* 3 


«© Genius, In this Pediment is repreſented the Battle 
* of the Centaurs and the Lapithæ at the Marriage of 
* Pirithous, In the Middle of the Piece ſtands Piri- 


e thous; near him, on one Side, appears Eurytiom carrying 


repre- off the Bride, and Cæneus coming to the Afliſtance of 
ng on © P:rithous: On the other Side The/eus with his Battle-axe | 
Y; ON I 


* combating the Centaurs. Among the Centaurs is one 
* repreſented running away with a young Virgin, and 
< another carrying off a beautiful Boy. This Subject, as 


at leaſt the former, were carried to a Perfection not yet equalled by the 
Moderns, thought it no Diſgrace to the fineſt Performances in each of 
thoſe Kinds, to add the Names under the ſeveral Figures, or a general 
WP nicription explaining the Subject, and pointing out the principal Per- 
4 ſonages therein repreſented. Whether this was any real Disfigurement 
co thoſe admirable Works, I will not take upon me to determine; but 
i certainly was of uſe, eſpecially in Hiſtorical Pieces, intended to de- 
. liver down to Poſterity the Memory of any great Action, and the chief 
1 Perſons concerned in it. Pauſanias himſelf, who ſeems to have been a 

mas, tha 1 very learned Antiquarian, found the Advantage of thoſ litt] 
5 5 ge of thoſe little expla- 

Painting | 4 patory Inſcriptions in many Inſtances, as might eaſily be ſhewn. 


be Vor. 11, B 41 ima- 


Rt on 9 


Front was done by Acalmenes, who lived in the Time 5 
6 of Phidias, and was ſecond to him alone in Art and 
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of the Erymanthian Boar, the Story of the Thracian 
% Diomede, and of Geryon. In one Piece Hercules is re- 


8 Stymphalian Birds, and the Nemean Lion. 


18 A DISSERTATION ON“ i 
I imagine, was choſen by Acalmenes, becauſe Pirithous, Y 
& as he had learned from Homer, was the Son of Jupiter; 1 
e and Theſeus was the fourth in Deſcent from Pelops. 
Over the Gates of the Temple in like manner are ex- 4 
ce hibited moſt of the Labors of Hercules, as the Hunting þ 


<« preſented as going to eaſe Atlas of his Burden, and in 
© another as cleanſing the Stable of Augeas. Over the 3 ; 
& Gates on the Back Part of the Temple the ſame Hero 4 
is ſeen fighting with an Amazon, from whom he tears I 
& away her Belt: there alſo are figured the Stories of the ] 
«« Hind, of the Grzofian Bull, the Lernæan Hydra, the 


As you enter into the Temple through the Ay 1 
Gates, you perceive on your Right Hand, ſtanding be- 3 
* fore a Column, a Statue of Jphitus and his Wife Ee. 3 
ce chiria, who is putting a Crown on the Head of her 
“ Huſband, In the Inſide of the Temple alſo are Ranges 3 
« of Columns, which form Porticos (or Iſles) of a great 3 
« Height; between which you paſs on to the Statue — 7 
« Olympian Fupiter. There is alſo a winding Stair-caſe i 1 
© leading up to the Roof. | | = 
The Statue of the God, which is compoſed of Gold I 
ce and Ivory, is ſeated on a Throne, with a Crown upon 3 
" We Head, reſembling the Leaves and Branches of a 2 
wild Olive. In his Right Hand he bears a Statue off 3 
« « Vifary RY likewiſe of Ivory and Gold, holding} 4 
66 in| 0 
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* Crown upon her Head. In his Left Hand is a Sceptre 
& of exquiſite Beauty, inlaid with all Sorts of Metals, 


| 5255 and bearing an Eagle perched upon it. The Sandals 
ung cc of the God, as alſo his Robe, are of Gold. The lat- 
n c ter wrought over with all Sorts of Animals and Flowers, 
, 56 e particularly Lilies. The Throne is diverſified with 
id in Gold and precious Stones, with Ebony and Ivory, and 
r the ll « painted with the Repreſentations of divers: kinds of 
Hero f Animals. About it alſo are many Figures in Sculp- 
tears <« ture; four Victories, for Inſtance, in the Attitude of 
f the Dancers, round the upper Part of each. Leg of the 
, the | „ Throne, and two more at each of the Feet. On thoſe 
<« Legs alſo which ſupport the Fore-part of the Throne 
razen Pl << are carved Sphinxes devouring the Theban Children, and 
Fey be- under the Sphinxes, Apollo and Diana ſlaying with their 
e Ece- * Arrows the Children of Miobe. Between the Legs of 
f her the Throne run four Pieces, in the Nature of Braces. 
AnNge3 Upon that which fronts the Entrance are ſeven Figures; 
gr 1 'the eighth by ſome unknown Accident has diſappeared. 
tue of © Thoſe Figures exhibit a Repreſentation of ſuch Exer- 
ical: F ciſes as were practiſed of old in the Ohmpict [6] Games, 
3 <« before Boys were admitted to contend in them. Tra- 
f _ F< dition, however, informs us, that the Figure, which is 
n upon 4 * binding its Head with a Fillet or Diadem, reſembled 
8 | 1 [6] In the Original there is ſome Error, which can only be corrected 
ewe ya good Manuſcript, I have given what I take to be the Author's 
101ding| Þicaning. 


«ji ORD 6 Pantarces, 


4 jn her Hand a ſacred Fillet or Diadem, and wearing a 
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20 A DISSERTATION ON 

% Pantarces, an Elean Boy, with whom Phidias was en- 
« amoured, and who, in the Claſs of Boys, gained the 
«-Wreſtler's Crown in the Eighty ſixth Olympiad. On 
c“ the other Braces is repreſented Hercules with his Band 
c of Warriors fighting againſt the Amazons, The Num- ® 
* ber of Figures in both Groups is Twenty nine: Theſcus 5 
<« is placed among the Aſſiſtants of Hercules. The Throne, 
< beſides its own proper Legs, is ſupported likewiſe by | 1 
« four Columns, of an equal Height with the Legs, and 2 A 
* placed between them. No one is permitted to go un- | - 
« der the Throne, to view it in the Inſide, as is allowed 
cc at Amyclæ, where I had Liberty to view the Inſide of 
Apollo s Throne. But at Olympia the Throne of . 
<« piter is incloſed by a kind of Wall, on purpoſe to keep 
« the Spectators at a diſtance. That Part of the Wall, 5 
* which faces the Gates of the Temple, is ſtained with 


one Colour only, namely, a Sky-blue; the other Part; | 
are painted by Panænus, who in one Piece hath repre- . 
*« ſented Atlas bearing up the Heavens, and Hercul:: MY , 
« ſtanding by, and offering to eaſe him of his Load: in 4 - 
others are ſeen Theſeus, and Pirithous; a Figure of. 
«© Greece, and another of Salamis, holding in her Hand . 
** one of thoſe Ornaments that are uſually placed either| 3 - 


on the Head or Stern of a Ship. In others are repre-. = c. 
c ſented the Combat of Hercules with the Nemean Lion 
e the Violence offered by 4jax to Caſſandra; r 
* the Daughter of Oenomalis, together with her Mother 

* and Prometheus bound down with Chains, and Hoc 
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No | © attributed to him, is reported to have releaſed Prome- 
Fa « gens from his Bonds, and to have killed the Eagle, 
5 f „which was ſent to puniſh him on Mount Caucaſus, 
Te * where he lay bound. The laſt Piece preſents Penthe- 
peſeur | 6e flea giving up the ghoſt, and Achilles ſupporting her; 

and two of the Heſperides, bringing ſome of the Golden 
mm « Apples, which were committed to their Cuſtody. 
ſe by 3 <c 'T his Panænus was the Brother of Phidias, and the 
and , Game, who at /thens, in the Portico called Pacile, 
faces : cc painted the Action of Marathon. 
loves 3 „On the upper Part of the Throne, over the Head of 
ide of © Jupiter, Phidias has placed on one Side the Graces; 
19 — *« and the Hours (or Seaſons) on the other; each Three 
) 1 jn Number, and alike Daughters of Jupiter, according 
Wall, ce to the Poets. The Footſtool of the God is adorned 
d wich *« with golden Lions, and a Repreſentation of the Battle 
. ha between Theſeus and the Amazons; the firſt Exploit of 
repre < the Athenians againſt a foreign Enemy. 'The Baſis, or 
Jer cat 4 &« Pedeſtal, which ſuſtains the whole Work, is enriched 


ad : inf 5 3 ee with many other Ornaments, and Figures in Gold, all of 


„ which have ſome Relation to Jupiter; as the Sun mounting 
e his Chariot, attended by Jufiter and Juno, and one of the 
& Graces, next to whom ſtands Mercury, and next to Mercu- 
* ry Veſta: After Veſta is ſeen Cupid receiving Venus rifing 
<* out of the Sea, and the Goddeſs Perſuaſion placing a 
© Crown on the Head of Venus. Here alſo are the Fi- 
« cures of Apollo and Diana, of Minerva and Hercules, and 

3 gon 
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ing on him. For Herch/es, among the other Exploits 
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22 A DISSERTATION ON 2 
ce on the loweſt Part of the Baſis, Neptune and Amphitrite, E 
* and the Moon riding on a Horſe; for I take it to be a 2 
< Horſe, though, according to others, that Goddeſs is 
carried by a Mule, and not a Horſe, J am not igno- 
rant that ſome People have undertaken to give the 
exact Dimenſions of this Statue of Jupiter Olympius, 
* yet I cannot applaud their Skill, fince it appears to the 
Eye much larger than the Dimenſions aſſign'd by 
ce them, The Eleans tell us, that Jupiter himſelf bore 1 
« Teſtimony to the Art of Phidias, for that Statuary, 2 | 
* when he had completed his Work, begged of Jupiter 
* to give ſome Token of his Approbation, if he was 0 f 
* pleaſed with the Performance; upon which, ſay they, 3 
* the Pavement was immediately ſtruck with Lighten- 
« ing, in that Place, upon which a brazen Urn is ftill to 3 
« be ſeen as a Memorial of the Miracle. That Part of 1 


ee the Pavement which is immediately before the Statue 9 
&« js compoſed of black Marble, ſurrounded with a cir- 2 ; 
* cular Rim of Parian Marble, raiſed about it like a 2A n 
** Step, on purpoſe to contain the Oil that is poured into 3 85 
* it, in order to preſerve the Ivory from being injured by “ 
* the Damps ariſing out of the Ground; the Altis, where 
* the Temple is erected, being wet and marſhy.” | 
To this Paſſage, tranſlated from Pauſanias, I ſhall add | 2 
66 


another, taken from Straboſ y], in which are ſome Parti- 
culars relating to this famous Statue and the Temple, 4 
worthy of our Obſervation: | 


[7] Lib, vii. = 
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IJ eight Feet; hence then it appears, that the Statue, with its Throne and 
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THE OLYMPICK GAMES. 23 
„The Temple (ſays he) ſtands in the Pan Diviſion, 
« little leſs than three hundred Stadia diſtant from Els; 
« before it is a Grove of wild Olives, within which lies 
e the Olympick Stadium; by it paſſes the River Alpheus, 
« running from Arcadia South-weſt into the Triphylian 
« Sea. Olympia at firſt derived its Reputation from the 
„Oracle of Olympian Jupiter; and though this Oracle 
« fell afterwards into Decay, yet the Temple retained its 
« ancient Honour. But its preſent Greatneſs and Mag- 
© nificence is owing, undoubtedly, to the O/y-pick Games, 
“and to the Number of Offerings and Donations brought 
„ thither from all Parts of Greece; among which is a 
« Golden Statue of Jupiter, preſented by Cyp/elus, Tyrant 
ce of Corinth, But of all theſe, the Ivory Statue of Olym- 
© pian Jupiter, made by Phidias of Athens, is, by far, the 
© moſt conſiderable; the Bulk of which is fo vaſt, that 
* the Artiſt ſeems, in my Opinion, to have deviated from 
tc the Rule of Proportion; for although the Temple is of 
ct the largeſt Size, and the God is repreſented ſitting, yet 


he almoſt touches the Cieling with his Head; fo that 
; were he to riſe out of his Throne, and ſtand upright, 
he would carry the Roof along with him S]. 


* Phidias was much aſſiſted in the Compoſition, the 
56 Colours, and particularly 1 in the Drapery of this Statue, 


« by Panænus, a Painter, his Brother and F ellow-work- 


IS] The Height of the Temple, according to Pai ſanias, was fixty- 


Pedeſtal, was near ſixty- eight Feet in Height, 


8 OP * man; 


2 A DISSERTATION ON 

* man; many of whoſe Paintings, and thoſe very ad- 
ec mirable, are to be ſeen up and down the Temple. 
There is a Tradition, that Phidias being aſk'd by Pa- 
« nns, by what Pattern or Idea he intended to frame 
his Image of Jupiter, anſwered, by that given in the 
following Verſes of Homer : | 


« This ſaid, his kingly Brow the Sire inclin'd, 
The large black Curls fell, awful, from behind, 
„Thick ſhadowing the ſtern Forehead of the God; 
* Olympus trembled at th Almighty Nod [o].“ 


How well the Performance anſwered the great Idea of | 
the Statuary, may be conjectured from what Polybins [1] | A 
relates of Lucius ZEmilius, who, entering into the Tenge 1 4 
of Jupiter at Olympia, and contemplating the Statue, was 
aſtoniſhed, and ſaid, that, in his Opinion, Phidias was the | 
only Man who had ſucceeded in repreſenting the Tupiter | 
of Homer; and that, though his Expectations about 3 I 
Olympia had been raiſed very high, 1 he found they I I 
came far ſhort of the Truth. | f 1 
Quintilian remarks of Phidias [2], that he ſucceeded - 
better in the Statues of his Gods, than of his Men; and 4 
that, in Works of Ivory, he indiſputably excelled all the 2 
World; of which, to ſay nothing of his other Perfor- 3 6 
mances, the Image of Minerva at Aihcns, and of Tupite 1 


> 9] Firſt Book of wo 5 Tickell, 


Vere SIe. 


[2] Tit. L. xii, cap, 10, 
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| at Olympia, were evident Proofs; whoſe Beauty, conti- 
nues he, ſeems to have added Reverence even to Religion 
itſelf, ſo nigh does the Majeſty of the Work approach to 
that of the Divinity. 

Before this Statue hung a Veil or Curtain, of Woollen 
Cloth, dyed in Phœnician Purple [3], and enriched with 
Afjrian Embroidery; an Offering made by King Antio- 
chus. This Curtain is not drawn up to the Roof, like 
3 | that in the Temple of Diana at W but let down to 


my me Pavement. 

I ſhall not follow Pauſanias any y farther, | in his Account 
ca of of the many rich Yotive Offerings or Donations, ſent to 
w [1] | Olympia from almoſt all Parts of the Heathen World, and 
-mple FF lodged in or about the Temple and Altis of Jupiter Olym- 


» Was pius; or in the Temples of other Deities, and in Buildings 
as the called Trea/urics, erected at Olympia by ſeveral States, in 
upiter order to receive and keep the Preſents, which at any Time 


mon 9 they had vowed to Jupiter; and perhaps the Money de- 
they 5 I ſtined to defray the Expence of the Sacrifices to be made 
oY Y at the ſolemn Feſtival of the O/ympick Games. The Rea- 
mo der, who is defirous of knowing more of theſe ſeveral 
an 


Particulars, may find them in Pauſanias; a French Tran- 
flation of whoſe Journey through Greece, by the Abbe Ge- 
doyn, was publiſhed at Amſterdam, in Four Vol. Octavo, in 
1733. In the ſame Author he may likewiſe ſee a long 
Liſt of Statues of Gods and Heroes, of Olympick Con- 
querors, Emperors, and Kings, &c. to give an Account 


[3] Pauſ. Ibid, 
of 


— 2 — ß 


Games. [5] Pauſ. L. v. [6] De Sacris, 
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of all which, would carry me too far from my Subject, ; : 
and ſwell this Diſſertation to an unreaſonable Bulk, It 


may be ſufficient to obſerve, that their Number was pro- 


digious, and their Value almoſt ineſtimable; as they were 


many of them compoſed of the richeſt Materials, and 
made by the moſt eminent Statuaries of Greece, What is 
here ſaid in general, joined to the Deſcription of the | 
Statue of Olympian Jupiter, the Maſter-piece of Phidias, 
and therefore very juſtly eſteem'd one of the Wonders of 
the World, may ſerve to ſhew how liberal and magnificent 
the Greeks were, in what related to the Worſhip of their 
Gods; and to give us a juſt Conception of the Pomp and 
Splendor of the Olympick Games, the firſt and the moſt } 
auguſt of the Four Great Feſtivals of Greece 4), by Way of 
Eminence ſtyled Sacred; a Character communicated in . 
ſome Degree to thoſe, who obtained the Crowns in the 
ſeveral Games, which were always exhibited in theſe re- 
ligious Solemnities. | | 


The Sacrifices offer d to Jupiter upon his Feſtival were Ml 
anſwerable to all this Magnificence; I ſay, the Sacrifices 


offer'd at the Time of the Celebration of the Olympick 
Games; for though the [5] Eleans paid their Devotions 
to him every Day throughout the Year, yet Lucian aſſures 


_ _us{6], that Jupiter was wont to take it very kindly, if a 


Stranger offer d him any Sacrifice in the Intervals of thoſe 
Games. However, it was then made up to him; for 


£4] The other three were the Pythian, Iabmian, and Nemeai 


then 
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f chen not the Eleans only, and the Candidates for the 
Ochenpicl Crown, but all the principal Cities of Greece 
made their Offerings to the Olympian Jupiter; as may be 


ro- 
* collected from a Paſſage of Plutarch, in his Life of Deme- 
and trius [7]. Theſe Offerings were committed to the Care 
lat is and Conduct of Deputies ſolemnly appointed for that Oc- 
the eaſion, and named Teri. How conſiderable they were, 
idias, we may, perhaps, in ſome Meaſure gueſs from thoſe pre- 
rs of pared by Jaſon, againſt the Celebration of. the Pythian 
ken Games. This Jaſon, by a Decree of all the People of 


differing in little, beſides the Name, from that of Sove- 
reign: Upon the Approach of the Pyth:an Games, he or- 
dered, by a Proclamation, all his Cities to fat up ſo many 
Oxen, Sheep, Goats, and Swine ; and though he 1m- 
poſed but a moderate Quota upon every City, he got to- 
gether above a Thouſand Oxen, and more than ten Times 
as many ſmaller Cattle. He promis'd likewiſe to re- 
ward with a Crown of Gold that Perſon, who ſhould 
1 produce the fatteſt Ox, fit to be put at the Head of ſuch 


- 
_— 


[7] That this was a general Cuſtom obſerved by the Greeks upon 
their great Feſtivals, as the Olympic or Pythian Games, Tc. is farther 
evident from the following Paſſage of Livy, who, ſpeaking of the 
Games that L. Amilius Paulus celerated at Amphipolis, after his 


if a Victory over Perſeus, has theſe Words; Nam et artificium omnis generis 
10ſe gui ludicram artem faciebant, ex teto arbe terrarum multitudo, et athleta- 
for rum, el nobilium eguorum convenit, et legationes cum victimis, et quidguid 
aliud Deorum, hominumque cauſa fieri magnis Ladis in Gracia ſolet. 
meat T. xlv. c. 32. 
| = [3] Xen, G. Hiſt, L. vi. 
hen Io a Herd 
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2 Herd of Victims. I will not ſay that the Offerings of 4 
every City in Greece were to be compared to this of Jaſoh. 4 
He repreſented all The/aly, and, as the Deputy or Theorus I x 
of a whole People, collected the Contributions of the ſe- E 6 
veral States or Cities. Athens perhaps, and the other 3 0 
principal States of Greece, might do the ſame for all the E 5 
Cities that were under their Juriſdictions. There are alſo 3 3 


ſome private Reaſons aſſigned, that may account for the 'Y 
extraordinary Preparations made by 7ajon. He is ſaid 2 
to have had ſome Thoughts of aſpiring to preſide at thoſe | 
Games [q], and to hold, by his own Authority, the Feſti- 
val in Honour of Apollo. | 
That private Perſons alſo, thoſe eſpecially who had 
gained the Honour of an O/ympici Victory, ſometimes | 
made very ſumptuous Sacrifices to Jupiter, may be in- 
| ferred from what Athenzus relates of Alcibiades; who, 1 ; 
having gained the Firſt, Second, and Fourth Prizes in 1 | 
the Chariot-Race, feaſted the whole Multitude of Ge- n 
cians, that were gathered together on the account of the 1 
Olympick Games, with the Victims offer'd to Jupiter. For b 
at all great and ſolemn Sacrifices the Victims were gene- | 
rally ſhared among thoſe who were invited to the Sacri- | 
fice, only a ſmall Portion of them being, conſumed upon ; 
the Altar. And it is probable, that all thoſe, who from | 
ſeveral Parts of the World were aſſembled on theſe Oc- | 
caſions at O/rmta, were ſubſiſted chiefly by the Sacrifices : l 
provided by Ss! City of Greece 3 of one or other of | . 


194 Xen. L. vi. 
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which every private Grecian had a natural Right to par- 
take. This Conſideration, added to the Motives of Re- 


k ligion and Vanity, whoſe Influence on the Grecians, ever 


reckoned a ſuperſtitious and oftentatious People, was al- 
ways very powerful, may induce us to conclude, that the 
whole Apparatus of the Sacrifices, furniſhed by every 
State, was, on this moſt ſolemn Feſtival, exceeding ſump- 
tuous and magnificent. | 


The principal Altar [1], upon which the Sacrifices to 


Jupiter were conſumed, was placed in the mid-way be- 


of Eminence, diſtinguiſhed by the Name of the Altar of 
Olympian Fupiter. This Altar, as ſome ſay, was built by 


| the [dean Hercules; or, as others, by the Heroes of the 
Country, about two Generations later. It was compoſed 


(ſays Pauſanias ) of the Aſhes [2] of the Victims, mixed 
up with the Waters of the River Alpheus. No other Wa- 


ter would do, as both Plutarch [3] and Pauſanias pre- 


tend; the Scholiaſt upon P:ndar's Tenth Olympick Ode 
ſays the ſame Thing; and hence is inferred the great 
Affection which Jupiter is ſaid to have had for that Ri- 
ver. Theſe Aſhes were brought every Year on the 10˙ 
of March out of the Publick Hall, by the Prieſts or Au- 


[Lr] Pauſ. L. v. 
Lz] As the Altar could not be compoſed entirely of that Material, 
Pauſanias can only mean in this Place, that it was daubed, or cruſted 


over, with a kind of Mortar made of Aſhes; and, indeed, he ſoon. 


after makes uſe of a Word which i imports no more. 
[ 3] Plut, de Oiac. def. 
gurs ; 
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one, whoſe Buſineſs it was to furniſh thoſe who came to 
| ſacrifice, as well Cities as private People, with theſe holy 
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gurs[4); who, tempering them with the Waters of A. 
pbeus, made a Sort of Plaiſter, wherewith they cruſted 
over the Altar. The whole Height of this Altar waz 
twenty-two Feet; to the Top of which, where the Victims 
were burnt; the Prieft aſcended by Steps, cruſted over in 
like Manner with Aſhes, from the Plinth, or lower Baſs 
where the Victims were brought and ſlain : the Circum- 
ference of this Baſis was one hundred and twenty-five 
Feet, and to this they mounted by Steps of Stone. 
During the Time of Sacrifice the Altar was crown'd 
with a Garland made of the Branches of a wild Olive 5]. 
As it was not poſſible to temper into Mortar the Aſhes, 
with which this Altar was incruſted, with any other Wa- 8 
ter than that of Alpheus, ſo neither was it lawful to em- 85 I ; 
ploy in the burnt Sacrifices any other Wood than that of | | 
the White Poplar. The Original of this Cuſtom 1s de. | 
rived from Hercules, the Son of Alcmena, who firſt brought 
that Tree into Greece, and made uſe of that Wood only in 3 | 
the Sacrifices, which he offer d to Olympian Fupiter. A 4 
mong the Miniſters or Servants of the Altar there was q 


-Faggots, at a certain Price. 

Beſides this Statue and Altar thus e belonging 
to the Olympian Jupiter, there were many more, both Al- 
tars and Statues, erected to the ſame God, under diffe- 1 
rent Appellations; but as they have no Relation to the 


[4] Pauſ. L. v. { 5] Ibid, —_— 
— | Olympic il 
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ohmpicb Games, I ſhall paſs on (without taking any far- 
Ether Notice of them) to ſome others, that always bore a 
part in the Solemnities of this Feſtival. The Chief of 
theſe were ſix Altars, conſecrated [6] by Hercules to 
Twelve Gods, who were always worſhipped, two at each 
Altar, by the Conquerors in the O/ympick Games. The 
8 firſt Altar was dedicated to Jupiter and Neptune, the ſe- 


cond to Juno and Minerva, the third to Mercury and 


Apollo, the fourth to Bacchus and the Graces, the fifth to 
Diana and Alpheus, the fixth to Saturn and Rhea. 
There were, beſides, ſeveral other Altars, upon which 
the Eleanus ſacrificed on theſe Occaſions ; whoſe Names, 
as well as the Order of the Sacrifices, may be ſeen in 
Pauſanias. To theſe may be added others, upon which, 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, ſome or other of the Compe- 
titors for the Olympick Olive made their Offerings, accord- 
ing as the Office of the ſeveral Divinities, to whom they 
were conſecrated, related to the Exerciſes, in which they 
were ſeverally to engage. Of this Number was the AR 
tar of Mercury, call'd Enagonius, from his preſiding over 
the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes; this, with another ſacred to 


1 Opportunity, was placed near the Entrance of the Stadium. 
The Altar of the Nymphs, ſurnamed Calliſtephani, or the 
Nymphs prefiding over the Crowns of Victory. The Al- 
tars of Good Fortune, of Vitory, of Taraxippus, of Neptune, 
of Caſtor and Pollux, and many others. And, indeed, 
there was not a Deity in the whole Grecian Calendar, 


[6] Schol. ad Pind, Olym, Od. 6, 
who 
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reſolved that their Jupiter ſhould be in every Thing the 


his Summons upon Mount Olympus [7]. 


n 


the Games inſtituted to his Honour. 


were at War; and that it took Place from the Time of | 


22 A DISSERTATION ON 
who had not either a Temple or an Altar erected in the 
Allis, or ſacred Territory, of Jupiter: as if the Eleans had 


Copy of Jupiter in Homer; and appear at Olympia with c 
as large a Train of Deities, as was accuſtom'd to attend 
The Ecechiria, or Ceſſation of Arms, which always 
accompanied the Celebration of the Olympick Games, 
comes properly under the Head of Religion, as it owed | 
its Original to the Authority of the Delphick Oracle, and 
the religious Strictneſs, with which it ſeems in moſt In- | 
ſtances to have been obſerved, to the pious Reſpect and 3 / 
Veneration with which the Greeks regarded the auguſt So- aq 
lemnity of the O/ymprici Feſtival. All the Cities of Greece, J 
as J have already ſhewn, paid their Devotions to D 1 1 
upon this Feſtival; which, however, in the Time of War 1 | 
ſome of them muſt have been neceſſitated to neglect, had 
not the God open'd the Paſſages to his Altar, and allow'd 
a Safe conduct to his Votaries, by enjoining a Forbearance | 
of Hoſtilities to all thoſe, who were willing to parte of 


It appears from a Paſſage of Thucydides, which I ſhall | 1 
produce in a following Section, that the Eleaus firſt pro- CE 
claimed this Ceſſation of Arms in their own Territories, | ; 
and then in the Cities of thoſe States with whom they | 


the firſt Proclamation of it at EA. This was the Method 


[7] See Nad xx, | 
| when | 
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4 when the Elrans themſelves happened to be engaged in a 
ar; and I ſuppoſe that the ſame Method was ob- 
erved, even when the Eleans were at Peace; the Ceſſation 
as proclaimed firſt in E/s, and then in thoſe States, 
vhich were at War with each other, who were obliged 
v forbear all Acts of Hoſtility from the Date of that Pro- 
amation; which might eaſily have been known, if the 
Puration of this Truce was fixed and certain, as moſt 
1 obably it was. But, upon both theſe Points, we are 
duced to mere Conjecture; no ancient Writer, that I 
now of, having given us any clear Account of either. 
he Games, ſtrictly ſpeaking, held but five Days; but 
4 Mc Candidates for the Olympick Crown were obliged to 
- epair to Elis at leaſt thirty Days before the Games; yet, 
| 3 think, it cannot from thence be certainly inferred, that 
e Ceflation commenced thirty Days before that Feſti- 


t, had 1 i: though, if it did not, we muſt ſuppoſe that a free 
Ilow'd A aſſage was granted, on all Sides, to thoſe who had en- 
arance I red their Names as Candidates for the O/ympick Crown; 
ake of I hich they were obliged to do, ſome Time before they 
5 Y paired in Perſon to E/is. Perhaps a carefull Exami- 
I ſhall ation of the Progreſs of the Peloponneſian War, a minute 


Wetail of which is given by Thucydides, might throw ſome 
ght upon this Matter; but as I have not Leiſure for 
n an Inquiry, I ſhall leave it to thoſe, who may think 
Worth the while to engage in it. [8] A Ceſſation of 
| ditilities for ſome Time, both before and after the 


| [$] See Thucyd, L, v. c, 49. 
oc 16 | „„ Olympick 


/ ON 
Olympick Games, was doubtleſs neceſſary; and the Ad- 
vantages accruing from it to the whole Grecian Name 
were ſo apparent and ſo conſiderable, that the Elan 3 3 1 
thought proper to diſtinguiſh Iphitus, the Author of it, wil Y 
erecting a Statue to him, even in the Temple of Olympian |? N 
Jupiter, with another emblematical Figure (for ſo I take C 
it to have been) of a Woman named Ececbhiria (a Greet 
Word, ſignifying a Ceſſation f Arms ) placing a Crown ; ; 
upon his Head. 3 
Though, with reſpect to the other States of Greece, the I 
Tranquillity enacted by the Laws of the O/ympick Game; 4 
was but ſhort and temporary, the People of Elis had it in 1 
their Power to enjoy the Felicity even of a perpetual i 
Peace, had they been wiſe enough to know how to uſe of : 1 
value their Immunities. War could never approach the 
Territories, without drawing down upon the Invader [9] * 
the Vengeance of Jupiter. For Oxylus, being by the 
Heraclides re-inſtated in Elis, the Kingdom of his An. 
ceſtors, and appointed Guardian, or Curator, of the Tem. 3 
ple of Jupiter Olympius, obtained of them, under th: 3 
Sanction of an Oath, that the whole Diftri& of Elis ſhoul! i 
be conſecrated to Jupiter; and that not only thoſe wh. [ | 
ſhould invade it, but thoſe alſo who ſhould not defend 1 =— 
when invaded, ſhould be deemed accurſed. Hence! if i 3 
came to paſs, that the Eleans not only neglected to fortif 2 
Elis and their other Towns, but gave themſelves up (| 
entirely to Agriculture and the Pleaſures of a Count 


[9] Strabo, L. viii. 
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Ad- Life, that how wealthy ſoever they were grown, they 
Name Could not, as Polybius obſerves, be drawn from thence 
Elean. ; [1] to inhabit their Towns. The Conſequence was, that 


it, by El, indeed grew rich and populous, but as at the ſame 
pi: Time it lay naked and defenceleſs, thoſe Riches ſerved 


I take 95 only to invite an Enemy, and that Populouſneſs did but 
Greet | augment the Calamity of War; which, nevertheleſs, 
Crown | would hardly have fallen upon them, had they not, of 

. 3 their own Accord, departed from the Sanctity of their 
ce, the Character; and broken down thoſe Fences of Religion, 
Games! 3 which the Oracle, and the general Conſent of all Greece 
id it in had planted round them. They could not, it ſeems, be 
rpetua!” WF contented with Peace, though the greateſt of all Bleſſings, 
uſe o while it ſhackled their Ambition; nor were they willing 
ch thei! ; to provide ſufficiently againſt a War, at the Expence of 
der [9] 3 forſaking their old Manner of living ; to which, even in 


by the: I the midſt of War, they were entirely addicted: they 


his An. 2 were, therefore, very juſtly cenſured by that wiſe Hiſtorian, 
e Tem. F for having ſo inconſiderately loſt their Immunities ; and 
der the very wiſely admoniſhed by him, to retire once more with- 
s ſhoull 
fe wh 3 # 
efend i 42 

Hence i 3 


in that Magick Circle, which, in his Opinion, none would 
ave been ſuffered to paſs over with Impunity, had any 


They enjoyed their Tranquillity, however, for a con- 
fiderable Time, with ſome few Interruptions ; occaſioned 
by a Diſpute between them, the Pi/eans, and Arcadians, 
relating to the Superintendency of the O/ympickGames [2]. 
Li] Lib, iv. [a] Pauf, L. v. | 

2 Vet 


one been daring and impious enough to have attempted it. 
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36 A DISSERTATION ON | 
Vet fo great a Regard did the Grecians in general pay to 3 
theſe holy People[3], that when any Troops were to 
march through their Territories, upon their entering into 1 
the Borders of the Elhans, they delivered up their Arms, 
which were reſtored to them again upon their quitting 3 
that Country [ 4]. This State of Security and Peace, 4 
while the other Cities of Greece were confounding and de. 1 f E 
ſtroying each other with mutual and inteſtine Wars [ 5b 9 3 
was accompanied with great Simplicity and Innocence of 
Manners, the uſual Attendants of a Country Life; and 4 
Elis, the Earthly Kingdom of Jupiter, ſeems in this Point . 3 
alſo to have reſembled his heavenly Dominions ; from 3 
whence, as we are told by Homer [6], that Deity had for A 
ever baniſhed At, the Goddeſs of Diſcord and Injuſtice. 


[3] Pauſ. Lib. xv. [4] Strab, L. viii. [ 5] Polyb. | L. ir. , F 
[6] Iliad T. Pope's Il. xix. 2 


SECTION TV. 
Of the Olympiad. 


HOUGH the great Advantages accruing to Hi. 

ſtory from the Inſtitution of the Olympiad be uni- 
verſally acknowledged, yet have Hiſtorians taken no No- 4 
tice of its Original. They have told us, indeed, that!“ 
was inſtituted by [phitus, and that it was a Period or Cy. 3 | 
cle of four Years. The ridiculous Reaſon aſſigned for i : 
by Pauſanias, would induce one to believe that they Knef 3 
no more; and yet it is certain, that the Tetracteris, ol 
re 


2 


1g into 
Arms, 


uittinn⸗ Hiſtorians upon this Point is ſo remarkable, that a learn- 


Peace, 
ars 5), 


ence of 


is Point | 
3 from 3 O 
their ſolemn Feaſts and Sacrifices, received for Anſwer, 


lies I that they would do well to ſacrifice xd r Haręia, « 


had for 


2 : 1 
b. L. iv. 
- = 
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5 ; Period of four Years, was almoſt as old as the Religions 


ere to of Greece, being uſed in divers of their Sacra, or Religious 


E Feſtivals [1]; as the Panathenza, Muſza, and many other, 
beſides the O/ympick Games. The Silence of the ancient 


ed Modern [2], who has been at infinite Pains to ſettle 
the Chronology of the Ancients, takes great Glory to 
himſelf for having diſcovered the true Source of this ſa- 
cred Period; and unravelled all the Intricacies of the 
Olympiad. From him, therefore, I ſhall borrow chiefly 
what I have to ſay upon this Head. 

The Greeks, inquiring of the Delphick Oracle concerning 


76 y 
* 
= 
8 


9 
a 
E. 
£27 


Kt 
v3 
2 
*0 
2 


= xalz Teiv, according to the Cuſtom of their Fathers, and ac- 
cording to Three Things. Which laſt Words they inter- 


IF preted to ſignify Days, Months, and Years. They ac- 


¶cordingly ſet themſelves about regulating their Years by 


3 the Sun, and their Months and Days by the Appearances 


no No- 
that! 
or Cy and conſequently believed that to be the Intention of the 
d for! 
y knen Y ad Euſ. Chron, No. 1241, _ [2] Geminus apud Sir I, Newton, 
ter, 0 

Period IF 


of the Moon [3]. By this Method, they were in hopes 
to Hf F ſo to order their Feſtivals, and Times of Sacrifice, as al- 


be un. days to make their Offerings preciſely upon the ſame 


Days, and the ſame Months in the Year ; which, they 
magined, would be pleaſing and acceptable to the Gods, 


[1] Sir I. Newton's Chron. p.75. [2] Jo. Scaliger, Animad. 


Sy 


hron, p. 72, | 
"C3 Oracle, 
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Oracle. This, however, could only happen when the 
ſolfticial Converſions of the Sun, and the Æquinoctials 
ſhould return to the ſame Places in the Calendar-Year. 
After trying in vain many Forms and Combinations of 
Vears, in order to fulfill the Oracle, they at length hit 
upon one, which ſeemed to them admirably calculated to 
ſolve all Difſiculties, and anſwer their Purpoſe. Their 
Year was made to conſiſt of 360 Days, with two addi. 

tional Days; and their Months of thirty Days each; 
from one of which, however, in the Courſe of four Years, 
they took a Day; by this means their Terraeteris amount- 
ed to 1447 Days, Sometimes a whole Month was inter- 
calated, and then the Tetraeteris conſiſted of 1477 Days. 
And thus they flattered themſelves that they had punQu- 
ally fulfilled the Oracle ; for they ſacrificed according to 
the Year and the Month, becauſe the Month was full, as 
conſiſting of thirty Days ; and the Years thus made up of 
complete Months, by means of theſe Intercalations, re- 
turngd to their Beginnings, at leaſt pretty near the Matter. 
And this is the Reaſon that the great Feſtivals of the 
| Greeks were ſolemnized every fifth Year, after an Interval 
of four complete Years ; as, for Example, the Panallenaa 
at Athens, and the Olympic: Games in Elis, which were 
celebrated every fifth Year upon the Full of the Moon. 
This laſt Circumſtance Pindar 4] alone hath diſcovered 
to us; and his Scholiaft at the ſame Time informs us, 
that thoſe Games were ſometimes celebrated in the nine 


[42] Olym, Ode 3, 


and 
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and fortieth, and ſometimes in the fiftieth Month ; that 
is, ſometimes in the Month which the Eleans call Apollo- 
ius; and ſometimes in that named by them Parthenins ; 
which ſeem to anſwer to our Months of July and Auguſt. 
Accordingly we find by Scaliger's Tables, that the Ohym- 
pic New Moon fell ſometimes in the Middle, or latter 
End, of July, and ſometimes in the Beginning of Auguſt, 
for that Feſtival never preceded the Summer Solſtice; 
which the Ancients placed always upon the q of Juby, 


ſo that the O/ympick Moon was the firſt New Moon after 


the Summer Solſtice, This gave Birth to the intercalary 
Month, and occaſioned the Variation in the Tetracteris, 
which confiſted ſometimes of forty-eight Months, and 
ſometimes of forty-nine. 

This is the Doctrine of the Olympiad, without a perfect 
Knowledge of which, it will be but Labour loſt, ſays 
Scaliger, to go about ſettling the Grecian Chronology. 

And indeed, as the Olympiad is the only Ara which 
the Greet Writers make uſe of, it will be difficult for a 
Man to underſtand the Dates of Facts mentioned by their 
Hiſtorians, or to accommodate their Chronology to that 
of other Nations, without his previouſly knowing both 


the preciſe Time of the Year on which every new Cm 


jiad began, and the Number of Years and Months of 
which that Period conſiſted. 
But how neceſlary a thorough Underſtanding of the 


| Olympiad is to thoſe in particular, who engage in chro- 
{ nological Inquiries, may be eaſily imagined from its great 


C 4. Uſefulneſs 
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Uſefulneſs in ſuch Kind of Searches; the Conſideration 


of which tranſported the great Scaliger almoſt beyond his 


| Senſe and Reaſon. For having purſued his Inquiry from 


the firſt Original, or Chaos, if I may ſo ſpeak, of Hiſtory, 


amid the Glimmerings of an ambiguous and allegorical 


Tradition ; the Monſters of a fabulous and Hieroglyphick 


Age, and the devious and perplexed Conjectures of Chro- 


nologiſts, coming at laſt to the Olympiads, like one, who, 
after having wandered all Night in a wide and pathleſs 
Foreſt, unexpectedly diſcovers, at Break of Nay, a fair 


and open Cauſeway leading through a rich and cultivated 


Country, thick ſet with Towns and Villages, breaks out 
into the following Rapture: O! how fortunate is it, 
« that the ancient Greeks ſhould take it into their Heads 
« to celebrate, with ſo much Devotion, every fifth Year, 
* their Olympic: Games. Hail! venerable Olympiad! 
« thou Guardian of Dates and Eras ! Aſſertrix of hiſto- 
c rical Truth, and Curb of the fanatical Licentiouſneſs 
« of Chronologiſts! Were it not for thee, all things 


would ſtill be covered under the black Veil of Dark- 


* neſs ; ſince there are many, even at this Day, whoſe 


Eyes are dazzled and blinded at thy Luftre ! By thy 


e means, not thoſe things only, that have happened ſince 


ce thy Inſtitution, but thoſe alſo that were done before 
ce thee, are brought to light; as the Deſtruction of Troy, 
te the Return of the Heraclides, the Jonick Migration, and 
* many other; for the Knowledge of which we are in- 
5 debted to thy divine Aſſiſtance; by the Help of which, 

: & alſo, 
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« alſo, we are enabled to fix tae Dates and Epochas of 


the holy Scriptures ; notwithſtanding what filly and 
« jpnorant People advance, who ſay, that without the 
e holy Scriptures there would be no coming at the 


| © Knowledge of thy Epocha ; than which nothing can 
| © be imagined more abſurd and monſtrous.” 


But notwithſtanding this enthuiiaſtick Exclamation, 


{ Chronologers are far from being agreed about the pre- 
: ciſe Time, upon which the Ol/y»p:ads began; ſome dating 
them from the Victory of Coræbus the Elean, and others 
5] throwing their Criginal thirteen, and even eight and 
| oventy Olympiads backwarder. But this was done by the 
; artificial Chronologers, who, to accommodate the Olyz- 
;iads to their Syſtems and Computations, have added to 
q their Antiquity 112 Years, as Sir J. Neavton [6] obſerves. 
4 This great Man has thought it worth his while to exa- 
N mine their Hypotheſis, and to endeavo ir to eſtabliſh the 
old Chronology upon ſurer and better Principles. I will 
; not preſume to ſay whether he has ſucceeded in his En- 
deavours or not: that muſt be decided by far much abler 
] and more learned Men. In the mean time, I think it a 
| piece of Homage due to the acknowledged Supremacy, 
; if I may ſo ſpeak, of his Abilities, from one, who in this 
| Cafe muſt ſubmit to the Authority of others, to prefer the 
; Authority of Sir I. Newton, before that of any other Name 
in the World. 


[5] Euſ. Chron, [& Chron, p. 57. 
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42 A DISSERTATION ON 
Chronologiſts, however, in all their Computations agree 
to reckon downward from that Olympiad in which Core- 
bus the Elan was Conqueror; with whom alſo the Liſt 
of Conquerors begins. This Liſt is very uſeful, ſince 
the Greek Writers frequently mark the Olympiad by no 
other Deſignation than the Name of the Conqueror. 
Before I conclude this Section, it will not be amiſs to 


take Notice, that Euſebius tells us from Africanus, that the 


Word Ohmpia, in the AZgyptian Language, ſignifies the 


Moon; which was ſo called, becauſe once in every 


Month ſhe runs through the Zodiack named Olympus by 


the old Zgyptians. This Etymology of the Olympiad, 
though mentioned by no other Author, will appear the 
more probable, when we conſider that the Olympiad was 
a Lunar Cycle, corrected, indeed, by the Courſe of the 
Sun; and that the Greeks had their Tetracteris from 
Egypt [7]; out of which fertile Nurſery they likewiſe 
originally tranſplanted their Arts and Sciences, ther 
Learning and Philoſophy, their Religion and their Gods. 


[7] See Scaliger in Euſ. Chron, and Newton's Chron, 


SECTION: V. 


Of the Hellanodicks, or Preſidents of the 
Olympick Games, 


HE Right of preſiding at the O/mpick Games wa 
attended with ſuch Dignity and Power, that the 


Eleans, who had been in Poſſeſſion of it even from the 
Time 
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Time of Iphitus, were more than once obliged to main- 
tain their Title by Force of Arms againſt their Neigh- 


bours and Rivals, the Piſceans. and 4rcadians: whoſe Pre- 


tenſions, though founded, as Diodorus Siculus [1] obſerves, 
upon no better Authorities than old Fables and antiquat- 
ed Precedents, were yet eſteemed, by theſe envious or 
ambitious People, ſufficient to authorize a War, and juſtify 
their breaking through thoſe ſacred Laws, which enjoin- 
ed a Ceſſation of Arms to all the States of Greece, 
during the Ohmpick Feſtival [2]: for in one of theſe Quar- 
rels, the Piſæans, joining with the Arcadians, who were 
then at War with the Eleans, entered the Territories of 
Elis at the very Time of the Celebration of the Olzmpick 


Games, and being met by the Eleans, who immediately 


took to their Arms, there enſued a very ſharp Engage- 
ment, in the View of all the Grecians, who were aſſem- 


bled from all Parts to ſee the Games; and who ſtood 


peaceably and aloof from Danger, with their Garlands 
upon their Heads, looking upon the Battle; and diſtin- 


4 guiſning, by Acclamations and Applauſes, every Action 
of Bravery on either Side. The Piſeans, in the Con- 
| cluſion having obtained the Victory, preſided for that 
| Time over the Solemnity ; but the Elan, afterwards re- 
1 covering their Privilege, left that Olympiad out of their 
Regiſter. They had twice or thrice before obliterated, 
| in like Manner thoſe Olm-piads, in which the Piſcans had 
preſided ; *cll irritated at length by the frequent Revival 


[1] Lib, xv. c. 9. [2] Ibid, : 
| of 
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44 A DISSERTATION ON 
of theſe groundleſs Pretenſions, ſupported only by Vio. 


lence, they, in their Turn, made an Irruption into the 


Country of the Piſæane, and deſtroyed the City of Piſa ſo 
utterly, that Pauſanias ſays, in his Time there was not ſo 
much as a Ruin remaining; the whole Space of Ground, 
upon which that City had ſtood, being converted into a 
Vineyard. The City of Ohmpia, indeed, was in the Ter. 


ritory of the Piſæans { 3], but was taken from them by the 


Heraclides ; (who, upon their Return, made a new Diviſion 
of the Peloponneſus) and was given to the Elans, The 
Pi/zans might from hence derive a Claim to Olympia, but 


could never found any Right of ſuperintending thoſe 


Games, of which the Eleans were the Founders, as Straby 
obſerves, and over which they were appointed to preſide 
by the expreſs Commands of the Delphick Oracle. 
The Office of Hell/anodick, or Preſident, was at firſt 
exerciſed by Iphitus alone [4]; and continued for the 
Space of 200 Years to be executed by a fingle Perſon, 
who was always of the Family of Oxylus: but in the 500 
Olympiad the Superintendency of the Games was com- 
mitted to Two, choſen by Lot out of the whole Body of 
the Eleans; and in the 75", the Number was increaſed to 
Nine; Three of which had the Direction of the Eque- 


ſtrian Exerciſes, Three preſided at the Pentathlon, and 


the remaining Three had the Inſpection of the other 


Games. Two Olympiads after, a Tenth was added; and 


in the 1034 Olympiad, the College of Hellanodicks conſiſted 


[3] Strab, L. viii. [4] Pauſ. L. v. ; 
Ol 
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of Twelve, anſwering to the Tribes of the Eleans, out of 
each of which was choſen one He/l/anodick. The Arca- 
dians ſhortly after, having vanquiſhed the Eleans, took 
from them part of their Territory; by which means the 
Number of their Tribes, and that of the He/lanodicks, was 
reduced to Eight; but in the 108" Olympiad they returned 
to the former Number of Ten, and kept to it ever after. 

I cannot find preciſely, at what Time the Hellanodicks 
entered into Office ; nor how long they continued in it, 
Pauſanias [5] informs us, that for ten Months preceding 
the Games they dwelt together at Elis in a Houſe ap- 
pointed for them, and from thence called the Hellano- 
diceum: at which Time, I think, one may very reaſonably 
fix the Date of their Commiſſion. 'Theſe ten Months 
they employed in qualifying themſelves for the high and 
q important Character of Judges of all Greece, as their Ti- 
| tle imports : for which End they were carefully inſtructed 
in every Particular of their Duty by a Set of Officers, 
; called the Guardians of the Laws ; and attended daily in 
| the Gymnaſium upon the preparatory Exerciſes of all thoſe, 
who were admitted to be Candidates for the Olympick 
Crown. Theſe were obliged to enter their Names at 
leaſt ten Months before that Feſtival, and to employ Part, 
| if not the whole, of that Time at Elie, in exerciſing them- 
| ſelves; as ſhall be ſet forth more fully in a following 
Section. This Time of Preparation was not more ſervice- 
| able to the Candidates than to the Hellavodicks themſelves; 


| Lib, vi, 
[5] 
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46 A DISSERTATION ON 

who were by theſe Means furniſhed with frequent Oppor- 
tunities of trying their own Abilities, exerting their Au- 
thority, and ſliding, as it were; imperceptibly into the 
Exerciſe of that Office, which; as it placed them upon 2 
Tribunal to which all Greece was ſubje&, expoſed them 
at the ſame Time to the Obſervation and Scrutiny of 2 
moſt awful and innumerable Aſſembly, whoſe Cenſure 


they could not hope to eſcape, but by the ſtricteſt and 
moſt exact Impartiality. 


But as there are other Requiſites towards the obtaining 
the Character of a wiſe and impartial Judge, beſides the 
Knowledge and Practice of the Laws, the Hellanodich; 
took all imaginable Precautions to keep their Judgment; 


from any Biaſs, by prohibiting any of their Colleges 


from contending in the Equeſtrian Exerciſes ; by making 
it a Law to themſelves, not to open any of the recom- 
mendatory Letters brought to them by the 4hleres till af: 
ter the Conteſt was over ; and by laying themſelves un- 
der the Obligation of an Oath, to proceed according to 


the ſtricteſt Equity in thoſe Caſes, wherein they were left 


to the Direction of their Conſciences alone [6]. This 
Oath was adminiſtered to them in the Senate-Houſe of the 
Eleans, before the Statue of Jupiter Horcius, upon their 
finiſhing the Examination of the Boys, and the ander-aged 
Horſes, that offered themſelves to contend in the Olympict 
Stadium; the Reaſon of which ſhall be aſſigned in an- 
other Place. That they were ſworn alſo upon their en- 


[6] Pauſ. L. v. i 
tering 
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tering into Office is very probable, though not mentioned 
by any Author. Another Check upon the Hellanodicks 
was the Liberty allowed to any one who thought himſelf 
aggrieved, of appealing from their Sentence to the Senate 
| of Elis; an Inſtance of which is to be met with in Pau- 
| [anias. Eupolimus, an Elean, having been declared Victor 
in the Foot-Race by two of the three Hellanadicks, who 
preſided over that Exerciſe, and the third having given 
Sentence in Favour of his Antagoniſt, Leon of Ambracia, 
Leon appealed to the Senate of Elis, and accuſed the two 
Hellanodicks of Corruption. It appears, however, that 
their Sentence was ratified by the Senate ; fince we find 
| the Name of Eupolinus in the Liſt of Conquerors, and an 
i Account in Pauſanias of a Statue erected to him in O/mpza. 


Their allowing their Countrymen to diſpute the Prize 


with thoſe of other Nations, was objected to the Elzars 
| by a King of AÆgypt [7], to whom, in the Pride of their 
Integrity, they had ſent an Embaſly to give an Account 
of the Olympick Games; and to ſet forth the conſummate 
Equity of the Laws and Ordinances of that Inſtitution. 
That Monarch was perſuaded they could never preſerve 
their boaſted Impartiality, when the Glory of one of their 
own Countrymen came into Competition with that of a 
Stranger ; and therefore adviſed them to amend their 


Inſtitution, by excluding all Eleaus: but they did not think 


hit to follow his Advice; and aſſured themſelves, per- 
haps, that over and above the particular and private Ob- 


[7] Herodot. L. ii. | 
| | | ligations 
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ligations of Conſcience, Intereſt, and Honour, the Con- ( 
ſideration of the greater Glory, that would accrue to d 
their Country from a diſintereſted and univerſal Impar- ; d 
tiality in their Awards, would more than countervail the . a] 
Advantages, whether publick or private, which might MW o 

ariſe from the Victory or Renown of one of their Coun- | 
trymen. However they might reaſon, they moſt certainly 0 
acted well; as may be inferred no leſs from the con- th 
current Teſtimony, than from the abſolute Submiſſion of | 80 
all Greece to their Authority and Decrees. : led 
44 The Direction and ordering of all Matters relating to . lik 
F the Olympick Feſtival, the proclaiming the Ceſſation of : thi 
5 : Arms, the excluding from the Sacrifices thoſe, who had wi 
1 incurred the Penalty of Excommunication by refuſing to w 
ſubmit to their Cenſures; the increaſing or diminiſhing , ap 
5 the Number of the Exerciſes, &c. belonged, as I ima- n Ga 
* i gine, to the Hel/anodicks as well as the ſuperintending the . Ib 
| Games, and beſtowing the Olive-Crown ; for I under- att. 
ſtand thoſe Authors, who attribute theſe Powers to the . 5 
Eleans in general, to mean the Hellanodicks, who were, for the 
that Time and Occaſion, the Delegates and 1 F tho 
tatives of the Eleans. | : app 
This Power of excommunicating thoſe who were re⸗ 5 con 
fractory or contumacious, which ſeems to have been 2 
exerciſed upon whole Nations, rather than particular poſc 
Perſons, gave the Hel/anodicks great Dignity and Autho- Prie 
rity among the ſeveral People of Greece; as the corporal dene 


Puniſhments and pecuniary Penalties inflicted by their BW 
| Orders WW Y 


/ 
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Orders upon private Offenders, held even the greateſt in 
dread of infringing the O/mpick Laws; and kept in Or- 
der that vaſt Aſſembly, which was compoſed of Men of 
all Ranks and Degrees, and of every Region and * 
of Greece. 

That the Hellauodicks, i in the publick Execution of their 


Office, were cloathed in Purple Robes, and carried in 


; their Hands that uſual Enſign of Magiſtracy, a Wand, or 
: Sceptre, ſeems very probable, from ſeveral Paſſages col- 
lected by Faber, in his Agonifticon [8]; who would infer, 


© likewiſe, from ſome other Paſſages cited by him; that 


: they wore Crowns; which I will not diſpute any other- 
N wiſe than by obſerving, that from one of thoſe Paſſages, 
which I have quoted at the Beginning of this Section, it 
. appears, that all the Greciaus who aſſiſted at the Olympick 
5 Games, were adorned with Crowns, or Garlands; and, 
7 I believe, that Ornament was generally worn by all who 
ö attended at any publick Sacrifice. | 

. The Hellanodicis took their Stations at different parts of 
the Stadinm. By the Hellanodicks in this Place, T mean 
© thoſe Committees of them, if I may ſo ſpeak, who were 
: appointed to ſuperintend the ſeveral Exerciſes ; who were 
I # conſequently obliged to attend them, in thoſe Parts of the 
| Stadium where they were exhibited. The others, I ſup- 
| poſe; remained in their proper Place [], over-againſt the 
Prieſteſs of Ceres, T he ſenior Hellanodick had the Prece- 
; | dency of the reſt. 

1 [8] Lib. . [9] Pauf, L. vi. 
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50 A DISSERTATION ON 


T ſhall not detain the Reader with enumerating the 
ſubordinate Officers; they will be occaſionally introduced 
in the following Sections: but ſhall proceed to exemplify 

the Authority of this high Tribunal, and the Regard paid 
to it by all Greece, from one or two Inſtances mentioned 
by the Hiſtorians. | 

The firſt I ſhall borrow from Pauſanias [1]. Calippu, 
an Athenian, having been convicted of corrupting with 

Money his Adverſaries in the Exerciſe of the Pentathlin, 
the Hellanodicks impoſed a conſiderable Fine upon each of 
the Offenders : the Athenians, being informed of this Sen- 
tence, out of Regard to their Fellow-Citizen deputed A. 
perides, one of their greateſt Orators, to go to the Elam, 
and intreat them to remit the Fine : but they were not to 
be moved, either by the Rhetorick of Hyperides or the 
Haughtineſs of the Athen ans; who, with great Diſdain, 
refuſed to ſubmit to the Decree, though for that Refuſal 
they were excluded the Olympic: Games, till they were 
told by the Delphick Oracle, that the God would not 
vouchſafe them any Anſwer to their Inquiries, unleſs they 
paid the Penalty demanded by the Eleans. The Alle. 
nians ſubmitted, and the E/-ans with the Money erccied 
Tix Statues to Olympich Jupiter. | 
The next is taken out of Thucydides, and though ſome- 
what long, tends to illuſtrate ſo many Particulars relating (a 
to my Subject, that I cannot forbear inſerting it at large. 


[1] Lib, v. 
| This 
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he | This Summer were celebrated the Olympick Games; in 
ed ; which Androſthenes, the Arcadian, bore away the Prize for 
, Ihe firſt Time in the Pancratium ; and the Lacedæmoni ans 
al 


were by the Eleans excluded the Feſtival ; and not per- 
mitted either to ſacrifice or contend in the Games, be- 
auſe they refuſed to pay the Penalty, which the £/ans, 
| agreeably to the Olympick Laws, had impoſed upon them, 
ot having attacked a certain Caſtle named Phyrcus, and 
put Soldiers into Lepreus during the Olympick Truce. The 
8 acedemoniens on their part aſſerted, by their Ambaſſa- 


den. 0 ors, that they were condemned unjuſtly ; alledging, that 
E. he Truce had not been notified in Sparta, at the Time of 
au, 


heir ſending their Troops to Lepreus. The Eleans on 


2 t e other hand pretended, that the Truce had at that very 

: bas Time taken place with them; that they always proclaim 

= | firſt in their own Territories; and that having, under 
Fuſal WK 


- pe Sanction of that Truce, laid down their Arms, and 
were 


4 not 
; they 
Athe- 
rected 


ken that Opportunity to do them an Injury, as it were, 
ſy Stealth. In anſwer to this, it was urged by the Lace- 
4 moni ans, that the Eleans, after they had thought them- 
Ves injured by the Lacedæmonians, ought not to have 
ptifed the Truce at all at Sparta ; which nevertheleſs, as 
g they had then no ſuch Opinion of the Matter, they 
d done, after which Notification the Lacedemonians 
d not committed any Hoſtilities. But the Eleans ftill 
hered to their Decree, and would never be induced to 
n that the Lacedæ monians had done them no Wrong. 
| 3 They 


ſome- 
Jating 


arge. 


This 


pected no farther Hoſtilities, the Lacedæmonians had 
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A DISSERTATION ON 
They offered, however, if they would deliver up Lepreus, 
to remit their own Share of the Fine, and to lay down 
for them that Portion of it which belonged to Fupize;, 
The Lacedæmonians not conſenting to this Propoſal, the 
Eleans farther offered, that the Laced:-monians ſhould not 
be obliged to deliver up Lepreus, contrary to their Incl. 
nations, provided they would go up to the Altar of Ohn. 
pian Jupiter, ſince they were ſo deſirous of partaking in 
the Sacrifice, and there, in the Preſence of all the Gree; 
ſwear that they would afterwards pay the Penalty im. 
poſed upon them. But neither to this Propoſal woull 
the Lacedzmonians agree; wherefore they were excluded 
the Feſtival, the Sacrifices, and the Games; and made 
the accuſtomed Offerings to Olympian Fupiter in their own 
Territories, while all the other States of Greece, excent 
that of Lepreus, ſent their Offerings by a ſolemn Depu- 
tation to Olympia, The Eleans, however, fearing the 
Lacedzemonians might attempt by open Violence to per 
form their Sacrifices, kept their young Men under Arns 
upon conſtant Guard; to whoſe Aſſiſtance the City a 
Argos ſent a thouſand Soldiers, and Mantinea anothe! 
thouſand ; there were alſo ſome Athenian Horſe quarterel 


in Argos during the Feſtival. impo 
There happened alſo another Circumſtance, wid was 
put the whole Aſſembly into a great Conſternation, 1: mart; 
the Lacedæmonians ſhould fall upon them. One Licha;, i the A 
Lacedæmonian, the Son of Arcefilaus, was ſcourged pu poflib 
lickly in the Stadium by the Officers appointed for ti there 
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| Purpoſe ; becauſe, his Chariot having obtained the ViRto- 
| ry, and having in the Proclamation of the Conquerors 
been declared to belong to the Thebans (the Lacedæamonians 
| being at that Time excluded the Games) he had entered 
| the Stadium, and with his own Hand placed a Chaplet on 
| the Head of his Charioteer ; giving to underſtand by that 
Action, that the Chariot belonged to him. Every Body 


therefore was exceedingly alarmed ; and concluded that 
this Aﬀair would have ſome very extraordinary Con- 
ſequence. The Lacedemonians, however, kept quiet and 


| the Feſtival paſſed over without any Diſturbance. 
T ſhall cloſe this Section with an Obſervation, that 
| ariſes naturally from theſe two laſt cited Paſſages, wiz. 
| That the great Dignity and Authority of the Hellanodicks 
was founded ſolely upon this Power of Excommunication ; 


in the Exerciſe of which, however derived to them at the 
Beginning, they were ſupported by the joint Concurrence 
of the Gods, as well as of the Men of Greece. On the 
one hand we behold the States of Athens, Argos, and Man- 
iinea, ſending Troops to maintain their Sentence againſt 


the Lacedæmonians; and the De/phick Oracle, on the other, 
| refuſing to give any Anſwers to the Athenians, till the Fine 


impoſed by the Hellanodichs upon one of their Citizens, 
was diſcharged. Thus were the two moſt powerful and 
martial States of Greece ſubjected, in their Turns, to 
the Authority of a petty and unwarlike People ; which, 
poſſibly, we ſhould have ſome Difficulty to believe, were 
there not many modern Examples of mightier, if not 
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Vwiſer Nations, than either of the two above- mentioned, 1 
having been awed into a Submiſſion to a Power ſtill more t 
iünſignificant than that of Elis, by the ſame edgeleſs Arms, 7 
1 the ſame brutum Fulmen. Whether the Thunders of the t 
wt. Vatican were forged in Imitation of thoſe of Olympian \ 
4 | Jupiter, I will not determine; though I muſt take no. 5 
BY tice, that many of the Cuſtoms and Ordinances of the T 
b . Roman Church allude moſt evidently to many practiſed in t 
TE the Olympick Stadium, as Extreme Unction, the Palm, and 2 
| the Crown of Martyrs, and others ; which may be ſeen | 
1 at large in Faber's Agoniſticon. . 
1 SECTION VI. 
5 Of the Games, and of the Olympick Stadium, 
. OW ſumptuous and magnificent ſoever may have 
i been the Sacrifices, and the Ceremonies of the l 
| i Worſhip paid by the Grecians to Olympian Jupiter, yet may 
| 0 we venture to conclude, that the vaſt Concourſe of Peo- y 
"jj ple, who at the Time of that Feſtival uſually reſorted to k 
F: ; Olympia from all Parts of the World, was chiefly owing f 
* to the Games, which always accompanied that Solemnity; p 
t 


and that by far the greater Number came more out of 
Curioſity than Devotion. It is, at leaſt, this Part of the 
Inſtitution that makes the moſt conſiderable Figure in the 
Hiſtories and Antiquities of Greece, and preſents itſelf 
upon all Occaſions principally, if not ſingly, to our Minds; 
while, ke the Spectators of a triumphant Proceflion, ws | © 
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look upon the Pomp of Sacrifice, the Herds of Victims, 
the Train of Prieſts, and even the Gods themſelves, as ſo 
many Accompaniments only, and ornamental Parts of 
the Ceremony, and turn our Eyes to the Conqueror, 
whoſe Glory and whoſe Victories engroſs all our Thoughts 
and Attention. How juſt this Obſervation may be, with 
regard to the ancient Greets, I will not here determine 


but among the Moderns, I believe, there are very few, 
and thoſe Men of Learning only, who either think or 


know any Thing of the Religious Part of this Inſtitution ; 
which, for that Reaſon probably, is now never mentioned 


under any other Title but that of the Olympick Games. 


The remaining Part, therefore, of this D;/ertation ſhall 
be wholly taken up with an Inquiry into the Nature, 
Laws, Se. of thoſe Games; in which if, for Want of 
Materials, I ſhould not be able to give the. Reader all 
the Satisfaction he may expect to find, yet enough, I 
hope, will be ſaid, to give him a juſter Idea of theſe fa- 
mous Games, than he may hitherto have conceived ; to 
leſſen his Contempt, at leaſt, if not excite his Admiration, 
for a Set of Conquerors, whom their Countrymen thought 
worthy of great Honours and Immunities ; and to ſhew, 
that even in the Inſtitution of theſe Sports, which ſeems 
at firſt Sight to have been calculated only for the Amuſe- 
ment of the Vulgar, a judicious Obſerver may diſcover 
many Strokes of that Civil Wiſdom and Policy, which 


we have been taught to look for among the Philoſophers 


and Law-givers of Greece. 
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Before I enter upon this Inquiry into the Games, it 


will be neceſſary to mention a few Particulars, relating to 
the Place in which they were exhibited. This, by the 
Greeks, was named the Stadium; a Word, ſignifying a 
Meaſure of Length conſiſting of ſomewhat above an 
hundred Engliſs Paces [1] ; which being equal to the 
Space of Ground allotted for the Foot-Race, the Courſe 
was from thence called the Stadium, and the Racers were 
named Stadieis, or Stadiodromi. The Eleaus, indeed, pre- 


tended, that _ Stadium at : Olympia was n 1 the 


dinary Man, mas hae Stadium 3 than any other in 


the ſame Proportion. 
Pauſanas [2 informs us, that the Olympick Stadium was 


a Terrace compoſed of Earth; on one Side of which was 


the Seat of the Hellanodicſis, and over-againft them on the 
other was an Altar of white Marble, upon which the 
Prieſteſs of Ceres Chamyne, and ſome Virgins, had the Pri- 
vilege to fit and view the Games. At the farther End 
of the Stadium was the Barrier, whence thoſe who ran the 


 fimple Foot-Race began their Courſe ; and there, accord- 


ing to the Tradition of the Eleans, was the Tomb of Eu- 
aymion. 

Theſe are all the Ponticalars concerning the Ohg 
Stadium, that are to be found in Pauſanias; for what fol- 
lows in the Paſſage juſt quoted, relates only to the Horſe 


Courſe, and ſhall be produced when I come to ſpeak of 


[x] See Arbuthnot's Tables. [2] Lib, vi, 
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the Horſe-Races. But, to aſſiſt the Reader in forming a 
more perfect Judgment of the Stadium, than the foregoing 
Account, taken from Pauſanias, can enable him to make, 
I ſhall add, from Wheeler's Travels, a Deſcription of the 
Remains of that at Athens, which was built by Herodes At- 


N ticus: © The Figure (ſays he) and Bigneſs of this Stadium 


continue, although the Degrees [Steps] be all taken 


„away. It is a long Place, with two parallel Sides, 
| © cloſed up circularly at the Eaſt End, and open towards 
the other End; and is about one hundred twenty-five 
| © Geometrical Paces long, and twenty-fix or twenty- 
8 © ſeven broad, which gave it the Name of a Stadium, 


* that Length being the ordinary Meaſure among the 


| * Greeks ; eight of which made a Roman Mile, Mr 
Vernon meaſuring it exactly, found it to be fix hundred 
| © and thirty Engliſs Feet long; and a juſt Stadium is fix 
| © hundred and twenty-five Feet of A4;henian Meaſure 
| © which, it ſeems, was but very little bigger than the 
| «* Englih, but lefler than the French Foot. When Pau- 
| © ſanias comes to ſpeak of this Place, he tells his Rea- 


« ders, that they would hardly believe what he was about 
*to tell them, it being a Wonder to all thoſe that did ſee 
„it in ancient Times; and of that Bigneſs, that one 
* would judge it a Mountain of white Marble, upon the 
„Banks of the River Ilifſus. It was Herodes Atticus, one 
F< the richeſt Citizens Athens ever had, that built it: 


to do which he conſumed much of the Marble of 


* Mount Pentelicus; which now being either all carried 
„ away, 
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= A DISSERTATION ON 
te away, or buried in the Ruins of the Place, it looks We 
6 only like a great and high Bulwark caſt up in that 1 
« Form. At the End towards 7/i/zs, there appears yet 
<« ſome Stone-Work the reſt is now but a Stadium of 
« Farth above Ground.” 
Though the Olympeick Stadium does not appear to have 
been ſo ſplendid as this of Athens, or another at Delþh;, 
built likewiſe of Marble by the ſame magnificent Citizen 
of Athens, yet we may ſuppoſe they were all formed upon 
the ſame Model, as they were all deſtined to the ſame 
Uſe. In the Stadium were exhibited thoſe Games, which 
are properly called Gymnaſlict. | 
At either End of the Courſe ſtood a Pillar, the Uſe of 
which it may be proper to explain ; as alſo to take No- 
tice of the ſeveral Appellations by which theſe Parts of 
the Stadium were diſtingviſhed, wiz. the Barrier and the 
Goal; at one of which the Race began, and was finiſhed 
at the other : but this muſt be underſtood only of the 
fimple Fool-Race, or that inſtituted by Iphitus; for after- 
wards (in the 14" Olympiad) as Men grew more exer- 
ciſed, and the Reputation of theſe Games increaſed, the 
Diaulus was added. This was alſo a Foot-Race, whoſe 
Courſe was double the former ; that is, two Stadiums, as 
the Word implies. They who ran the Diaulus, there- 
fore, or double Stadium, turned round the Pillar erected 
for that Purpoſe at the End of the Stadium, and returned 


to the Barrier, where they finiſhed their Race, 
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The Barrier was at firſt marked with a ſtrait Line, 
traced along the Ground from one Side of the Stadium to 


the other : by this Line were drawn up in a Row all the 
Racers, and from thence they began their Race; from 


which Cuſtom the Barrier, or Starting Place, was called 


Gramme, or the Line. This Word is alfo uſed to ſignify 
the End or Termination of the Courſe ; and in fact, the 
Diaulus, and all the other Races, except the '/mple Foot- 


Race, ended at this Line; which, I ſuppoſe, is the true 


Reaſon of this Uſage of the Word Gramme. The ſame 
may be ſaid with regard to the other Names of the Bar- 
rier and Stadium, which are likewiſe uſed in both Senſes. 
In Proceſs of Time a Cord was made uſe of, either 
conjointly with the Line or Gramme, or, inſtead of it, to re- 
ſtrain the Impatience of the Racers, and keep them from 
preſſing forwards one before another. This Cord, which 
was ſtretched acroſs the Stadium, at the Signal given was 
let fall at once, and at the ſame Inſtant the Racers ſtarted. 
From this Cord, called d or Sonmnyt in Greet, from 
the Reſemblance between the Noiſe made by the ſudden 
falling of the Cord, and the Crack of a Whip, which is 
the primary Signification of den, the Barrier received 
another Name. N 
The other Extremity of the Stadium had alſo different 
Appellations, with whoſe Etymologies J ſhall not trouble 
the Reader, It is ſufficient to obſerve, that both the 
Names and their Etymologies aroſe from the different 
Views in which the End of the Stadium was conſidered. 
To 
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66 A DISSERTATION ON 
To thoſe who ran the /mple Foot-Race it was the End and 


Termination of the Courſe ; in all the other Races the 


Racers turned at this End of the Studium round a Pillar, 


in order to return to the Barrier, where the Diaulodromi, 
or thoſe who ran the Diaulus, ended their Race: but the 


Dolichodromi, or Runners in the Race called Dolicbos, or 


the Long Courſe, when they came to the Barrier, turned 
again round the Pillar erected at that End alſo, in order 
to continue their Courſe, which conſiſted of many Diauli, 


or Doublings of the Stadium, as ſhall be more fully ex- 


plained hereafter. It is proper, however, to take No- 
tice of one of the Names given to this Extremity of the 
Stadium ; becauſe from the Explanation of it in Pollux 
we learn, that the Exerciſes of the Pentathlou were per- 
formed in this Part, which was called Later. 

Having now produced all the Particulars relating to 
the Place in which the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes were per- 
formed, that I could collect, or that appeared neceſſary 
for the better underſtanding what is to follow; I ſhall, in 
the next Place, proceed to give a diſtin Account of thoſe 


ſeveral Exerciſes : of which I ſhall treat in the Order in 


which they were introduced into the Olympics Stadium, 


*SECTION- VU. 
Of the Foot- Races. 
FE Deſcription of the Stadium hath let us into fo 


many Particulars of the Foot-Race, that I ſhall 


add very little upon that Head, beſides an Enumeration 
mT of 
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of the ſeveral Kinds of Foot-Races, and the Laws and 
Rules obſerved by the Competitors in that Exerciſe, 
The firſt, and indeed the only Exerciſe revived by pu- 


tus, was the /imple Foot-Race, named the Stadium, from 


the Length of the Courſe, as has already been obſerved. 
Corœbus the Elean ſtands at the Head of the Liſt of Con- 


querors in this Exerciſe; and from them were the Olym- 


piads moſt commonly denominated : for after the Greeks 


| had taken up the Cuſtom of dating hiſtorical Events from 
| the Olymprads, they ſeldom failed, together with the Num- 


ber of the Olympiad, to cite the Name of the Conqueror: 
thus, for Example, to denote the preciſe Time of the Bat- 
tle of Thermopylæ, they would have told us, that it hap- 
pened in the firſt Year of the 75" Olympiad, Scammander 
of Mityleue being Conqueror in the Stadium, or fmple 


Foot-Race ; which is always ſignified by that Word in the 


Liſt of Olympick Conquerors. The Number of the Oꝶm- 
piad was ſometimes omitted, and the Olympiad diſtin- 
guiſhed by no other Mark than the Name of the Con- 
queror. A ſufficient Evidence of the great Notice which 
all the different People of Greece were ſuppoſed to take 
of thoſe Victories; and an Honour ſo much the more 


flattering to the Conquerors, as he was aſſured it would 
not only be diffufed over all the Parts of the known 


World, and cited upon many publick Occaſions, but de- 


livered down to the lateſt Poſterity in the Records and 
Annals of Chronologiſts and Hiſtorians. This honorary 


Diſtinction, thus appropriated to the Victors in the Sta- 
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62 A DISSERTATION ON 
dium, was undoubtedly owing at firſt to the Want of Ri 


vals to diſpute it with them; and continued to them af- 
terwards out of reſpect to the Antiquity and Seniority of 
that Exerciſe: though their Victories were obtained with 
leſs Pains, and conſequently with leſs Merit, than thoſe 
in almoſt any of the other Games. 

In the 14 Olympiad was added the Diaulus, or double 
Siadium, which I have explained above; and in the next 
Olympiad the Dolichus, or Long Courſe. In the two former 
Exerciſes Fleetneſs, or Agility, ſeems to be the only 


Quality requiſite for obtaining the Crown; but in this 


Exerciſe, whoſe Courſe conſiſted of ſeven, or twelve, or 
even of twenty-four Stadia (for thoſe different Meaſures 


are aſſigned to the Dolichus by different [1] Authors) be- 


ſides Agility and Swiftneſs, a great Strength of Body 
and a long Wind was neceſſary for the holding out 
through ſo long a Courſe: beſides, as the Dolichoaromi 
were obliged to make many ſhort Turnings round the 


Pillars erected at each End of the Stadium, the Labour of 


the Race was conſiderably increaſed, and the Activity and 
Skill of the Racer put to more frequent and ſeverer Trials 
than in the two former Races. But notwithſtanding the 
Length of this Courſe, and the Swiftneſs neceſſary to 
gain the Victory in the other two, there are Inſtances of 
People, in whom the two Qualities of Agility and 
Strength, but ſeldom found together, were yet ſo eminent 
as to enable them to obtain the Crown in all the thre 


Lr] Potter's Antiq. and Cælius Rhod. 


Races 


E 


2] Pauſ. L. vi, c. 13. [3] L. vi. [4] Agon, L. il. e. 34. 
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Races in one and the fame Day. Of this Number were 
Polites of Ceramus, and Leonidas of Rhodes [2]; but the 
latter was by far the moſt remarkable, having obtained 
this triple Victory for four Olympiads together, and diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf from the whole Liſt of Conquerors by 
the Gain of twelve O/ympick Crowns. 

From a Paſſage of Pauſanias [3] relating to the former 
of theſe two Conquerors it appears, that the Racers 
did not ſtart all together, but that they ran in Claſſes, or 
Diviſions, to which they were appointed by Lot; and the 


| Vitors in each Diviſion ran afterwards together for the 


Prize; and this Cuſtom. ſeems, by the laſt Words of the 
Sentence, to be confined to the Stadium, or fample Foct- 
Race. And indeed, that Courſe was ſo ſhort, that it is no 


Wonder the Eleans judged it proper, upon that Occaſion, 


to multiply a little the Labour of the Competitors ; eſpe- 


| cially when they were ſure to augment, in the ſame pro- 


portion, both the Glory of the Victor and the Pleaſure of 
the Spectators. There is another Particular relating to 


| the imple Foot-Race, intimated in a Paſſage of Themiſtius, 
cited by Faber [AI, which the Paſſage juſt now quoted 
| from Pauſanias will help us to underſtand. It ſeems to 
| have been this: the Racers having been diſtributed by 
| Lot into ſeveral Claſſes, two of thoſe Claſſes ſtarted at the 
fame Time, and ran on different Sides of the Stadium, 
| which was divided into two Roads, or Courſes, by the 


Pillars erected at each End. This Conjecture, for it is 
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ſecond ſome Time was ſaved, which they were under 2 
Neceſſity of huſbanding as much as poſſible, conſidering 
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no better, is rendered more probable by the following 
Words of Statius, Thebais, L. vi. wherein it is ſaid, that 
Las in the Race having laid hold of his Antagoniſt Pa-. 
thenopens by the Hair, and pulled him back as he Was 
juſt coming into the Goal before him, the Victory was 


| adjudged to neither, but the Competitors were obliged to 


run the Race over again ; and in order to prevent the I Y 
like Fraud a ſecond Time, they were appointed to ruy 
on different Sides of the Courſe. h | | 4 
Furit undique clamor 2 

Diſſonus; ambiguumque ſents cunftatur Adraſti ; 
Confilium : tandem i pſe refert, Compeſcite litem, 


O Pueri; virtus iterum tentanda, ſed ite 


Limite non uno: latus hoc conceditur Ide: 


Tu diverſa tene. Fraus curſibus onnis abeſto. 


As the Olmpick Games were a very ſolemn Feſtival, 
and were celebrated only every th Year ; and as almoſt 
every ſingle Man throughout Greece was ambitious of ob- 
taining the Honour of an Olympict Crown, it is reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe that the Number of Competitors in every 
kind of Exerciſe was very conſiderable, eſpecially in the 
femple Foot-Race ; the lighteſt of them all. And this might 
put the Eleans upon the two above-mentioned Methods; 
by the firſt of which the Confuſion and other Inconve- 
niences ariſing from a Croud of People running all toge- 
ther in a narrow Space were prevented ; and by the 
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that only foe Days were allotted for the Games ; in ſome 


| of which the Conteſt might often happen to be drawn 
| out into a great Length, as the previous Apparatus to 


. each of them muſt needs have taken up a great deal of 
1 Time. 


Though the Deciſion of Adraſtus, in the above-cited 


Verſes of Statius, may ſeem reaſonable and juſt, yet had 


any Racer in the Ohmpich Stadium been guilty of ſuch a 
. piece of foul Play, or Fraud as Statius denominates it, 
E for which Idas was ſentenced to run the Race over again, 
: he would not have eſcaped with ſo light a Cenſure from 
the ſeverer Juſtice of the He//anodicks. The Crown would 
: have been adjudged to his Antagoniſt, and he, perhaps, 


; | would have been publickly ſcourged in the Stadium, for 


having infringed the Ohympict Laws; which prohibited, 


1 4 ſevere Penalties, all kinds of Fraud and unfair 


Dealing. And to come home to the preſent Point, the 
: | Competitors in the Foot-Races were reſtrained expreſly 

E from laying hold of the Hair, or any Part of the Body ; 
q om tripping, or even puſhing one another aſide, as we 


are told by Tully and Lucian [ 5]. 


1 The. Competitors for the Crown in theſe Exerciſes (as 
Þ alſo 1 in all the Gymnaſtick Conflicts) contended naked. 
7 hucydides informs us [6], that anciently it was the Cuſtom 
: Bin the Olympick Games for all the Athletes to wear a fort 
[ef Scarf about their Middle ; but that it was left off a 


: (51 Offic. L. iii. Isg 78 pay pavivg π¹τ] .¹. % [6] Thucyd. L. i. 


. 6. Edit. Waſſe. 
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66 A DISSERTATION ON 
little before his Time: for ſo the common Reading im- 
plies, which Hudſon [7] has altered in order to reconcile WW * 
Thucydides with the many other Authors, who affirm, that 1 
the Scarf was laid aſide even ſo early as the 14 Olympiad, J 
ſome hundred Years before the Time mentioned by FE 
Thucydiaes. | | | v 

Euſtathius, in his Comment upon Homer's II. v. relate | B 
the Accident that gave occaſion to the laying aſide the WW & 
Scarf. In the 14 Olympiad, one Or/ippus a Racer hay. v 
pened to be thrown down by his Scarf tangling about his us 
Feet, and was killed; though others ſay, that he only V. 
loſt the Victory by that Fall; but which ever way it was : ce; 
_ occaſion was taken from thence to make a Law, that al [il 
the Athletes for the future ſhould contend naked. Thi MF wh 
Fact is differently told by Pau/anias, who ſays, that C.. | the 
ſippus obtained the Victory; and that he is perſuaded tie tro 
Scarf was deſignedly thrown off by Or/ippus, who coull 


not be ignorant that a Man was more light and difen- Wi 
cumbered without a Scarf than with one; Pau/. L. . 1 
c. 24. And this Account agrees beſt with an old Epi. up 
gram upon Orſappus, quoted by the Scholiaſt upon Thug. i Wi 


L. i. Sea. 6. Ed. Wage. 

We are informed by Pollux [8], that the Racers had 
Sandals, or ſhort Buſkins upon their Feet. 

In the Gh Olympiad ] the Race of Armed Men wa 
added to the Olympic Games: an Exerciſe (ſays Par Pero 


[7] See Note ibid,  [$] Onomaſt. L. iii, c. 30, [9] Pai” © 
L, V. | | : 
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| Victory in this Kind of Race. 
© us, at the ſame Time that he deſcribes the Statue of this 
Victor, drefſed up in theſe Pieces of Armour, that in pro- 
ceſs of Time the Eleans, as well as the other Greeks, abo- 
lied this Cuſtom of running in Armour. I cannot find 
: when this happened, nor when the Cuſtom of running 
the Diaulus, or double Stadium in Armour, was firſt in- 
E troduced. Pauſanias [2] makes mention of one Mye/- 
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22 ) that was judged very proper for military Men. 
This differed in nothing from the Stadium, or /imple Foot- 


| Race, but that the Competitors ran in Armour; for which 
Purpoſe there were five and twenty Braſs Bucklers kept 
in a Temple at Ohmpia: the other Pieces of Armour 
which they carried in this Race were a Helmet and 
1 | Buſkins, 


as may be inferred from Pauſanias's 1] De- 
| ſcription of the Statue of Damaretus, who gained the firſt 
The ſame Author tells 


| {u/us, who gained the "Tg in this Exerciſe in the . 9 
N Olympiad | 


Having now gone a the ſeveral Particulars of 
the Foot-Races, I ſhall cloſe this Section with a Tran- 


lation of a Greek Epigram, taken out of the Authologia; 


in which the Hyperbole made uſe of by the Poet to raiſe 
fan Idea of the Swiftneſs of the Victor, whom he cele- 


ſbrates, is, in my Opinion, much prettier, and more un- 


common, than the celebrated one of Virgil upon Camilla. 


lt is neceſſary for the Reader to know, that Arias (the 
Perſon celebrated in this Epigram) was of Tarſus, a City 
in Cilicia, founded originally by Perſeus, who in old 


[1] L. vi. c. 10. [2] L. x. c. 34. 
E 2 
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Fables is ONE as having had Wings upon his 
Feet. 


Os Arias of Tarſus, Victor in the Stadium: ] | 
The Speed of Ari as, Victor in the Race, | 
Brings to thy Founder { 3], Tar/us, no Diſgrace: | 
For able in the Courſe with Him to vie, | 1 
Like Him he ſeems on feather'd Feet to fly. * 
The Barrier when he quits, the dazzled Sight ® 
In vain eſſays to catch him in his Flight. | 
Loſt is the Racer thro' the whole Career, | a 
Till Victor at the Gaol he re-appear. | te 
[ 3] Perſeus. ] 7 

: | dl 

SECTION VIII. bn 

Of the Pale, or Wreſtling. a 


HE Wreſtlers were firſt introduced into the Oui va 
Stadium in the 18 Ohmpiad, and Eurybatus a Spa-. Up 


tan was the firſt who received the Wreſtler's Crown. of 


Theſens [1] is reported to have been the firſt who . as 


duced Wreſtling into a Science. The Rules laid dow ] 
by that Hero for attaining to a Perfection in this Science Wi of 1 
are, I believe, unknawn : but there are ſtill to be found Wer 
in thoſe Writers who treat of Gymnaſtick Exerciſe, I We! 
many Parts or Diviſions of the Pals, or Art of Wreſtling; laſt 


by which it will appear to what a Degree it was cult: 
Ii Plut, in Theſ. 


yated 


1 his 


M. 


mic 
a Spar- 
n. 

Vho re. 
J dow! 
Science 
> found 
erciſes 
eſtling; 
8 cult. 
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vated by the Ancients. Some of theſe I ſhall take no- 
| tice of in the following Account. 


But in the firſt Place I muſt obſerve, that as I am writ- 


7 ing to an Engliſb Reader, a great deal of Time and Trou- 
ble may be ſpared upon this Head, ſo little does the 
| Wreſtling uſed among the Ancients ſeem to differ from 
| that now practiſed in moſt Parts of England; in ſome of 
| which, I will be bold to ſay, there are Champions who 
would have made no indifferent Figure in the Olympick 
| Stadunt. EL | 
{ The moft remarkable Difference between the ancient 
and modern Practice is, that the ancient Wreſtlers con- 
| tended naked, and that their Bodies were rubbed all over 
with Oil, or with a certain Ointment [2] compoſed of a 
| due Proportion of Oil, Wax, and Duſt, mixed up toge- 
| ther, which they called Ceroma. Theſe Unctions were, 
| as ſome ſay, | peculiar to the Wreſtlers and Pancratiaſts, 
{ whoſe Combats were thereby rendered more toilſome and 
various; while each Combatant endeavoured to ſeize 
| upon the other, whoſe Efforts to eſcape or break the Hold 
of his Antagoniſt were aſlifted by the Slipperineſs, as well 
as the Force and Agility of his Body. 


But, in order to qualify a little this extreme Lubricity 


of the Skin, occaſioned by theſe Unctions, the Azhletes 


were accuſtomed [3], before they came to an Engage- 
ment, either to roll themſelves in the Mud of the Pa- 


| fra (from which ſome People derive the Words Pali 


[2] Burette 1 Mem, ſur les Athletes, [z] Lucian, de Gymn. 
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and [4] Palæ tra) or in the Sand, kept for that Purpoſe 
in a Place called Ken, or that with which the Place 
of Combat ſeems to have been covered, as well for the 


Uſe juſt now mentioned, as to prevent the Combatants 


from bruiſing or injuring themſelves in falling ; which, 
were it not for this Bed or Covering of Sand, they would 
be liable to do. However that be, it is ſo certain that 
the Athletes who were anointed, were always, before they 
engaged, ſprinkled with Duſt or Sand [5], that to ſay an 
Athlete gained a Victory (xxo7;) or without being ſo 
ſprinkled, was the ſame Thing as to ſay he gained a 
Victory without engaging ; which ſometimes happened, 
when, either from the great Reputation of the Champion, 
or other Reaſons, none appeared to encounter with him, 
This Office of anointing and ſprinkling the Combatants 
with Sand, was ſometinies performed by themſelves to 
one another; and ſometimes by the Officers of the Pale. 
tra, called from thence Aiptæ, or Anointers. It is to be 
obſerved, that all Sorts of Sand were not equally proper 


for this Uſe; fince Leonatus, one of Alexander's Gene- 
rals [6], was, in all the Marches of the Army, followed 
by Camels loaded with Sand, which he had cauſed to be 


brought from Ægypt for his own Uſe. 

After the Wreſtlers were thus prepared for the Engage- 
ment, they were matched by the Judges or Preſidents of 
the Games in the following Manner : 


[4] viz. from Imo, which Ggnifies Mud. [5] See Bur. 


1 Mem, fur les Athletes, [6] Plut, in Alex. 1 
| | | nto 
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Into a Silver Urn, conſecrated to Jupiter {7], and 
brought forth upon this Occaſion, were caſt ſo many Lots 
or Dice, about the Bigneſs of a Bean, as anſwered to the 
Number of the Competitors. Theſe Lots were all mark- 


| ed with Letters; as for Example, upon two of them was 


written the Letter A, B upon two other, and ſo on in an 
alphabetical Order ; if the Number of Combatants re- 


quired more, there were always two Lots marked with 
the ſame Letter. This being done the Athletes approach- 


ed in Order, and invoking Jupiter, put their Hands into 
the Urn, and drew out each his Lot: to prevent all 
Fraud, an Officer appointed for that Purpoſe attended 
upon every one as he came to draw, and held up his 


Hand before him, to hinder his ſeeing the Letters written 


upon the Lot. When every one had drawn, the A- 
tarches, or one of the Prefidents of the Games, going 
round to every Athlete in Order as they ſtood, inſpected 
the Lots. And thus the Two, whoſe Lots were both 
marked with the ſame Letter, as with A or B, were by 
him matched and appointed to engage with each other. 
This was the Caſe when the Number of the Combatants 


1 was even, as Four, Eight, Twelve; but when the Num- 
ber was odd, as Five, Seven, Nine, Fc. there was put 


into the Urn, together with the duplicate Lots, an odd 
one marked with a Letter, to which there was none that 
correſponded. The Athlete who was fortunate enough to 
obtain this Lot, was named Ephearus, was to wait till the 


[7] Lucian in Hermotimo, 
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72 A DISSERTATION ON 
others had contended, and was then to take up one of 
the Conquerors. This, as Lucian obſerves, was a very 


conſiderable Advantage ; as the Champion, who by vir. 
tue of his Lot was to wait 'till the others had contended, 


and then engage with one of the Conquerors, came freſh 


and vigorous to the Encounter, againſt an Adverſary, 
animated indeed and fluſhed with Conqueſt, but ſhattered 
and exhauſted in obtaining it. 

This was the Method of matching the Wreſtlers and 
Pancratiafts ; and for this Piece of Hiſtory we are in- 
debted to Lucian alone, no other ancient Author having 
ſaid any thing upon that Subject. It is to be wiſhed 
that he had gone on a little further, and told us what 
was done after the firſt Set had finiſned their Combats; 
with whom was the Ephedrus, or odd Man, to engage: 
for if the Number of Combatants amounted at firſt to 


more than Four, it is evident there would be again the 


ſame Neceſſity for matching the Conquerors as there was 
at firſt : and I doubt not but the ſame Method was ob- 
ſerved, and repeated as often as Occaſion required, till 
the Competitors were reduced to 'T'wo, one of which was 
finally proclaimed the Conqueror. This appears a much 
more natural Solution of the Difficulty than any other 
hinted at Ly Monſ. Burette [8], and may be farther ſup- 
ported by the Conſideration, that the Advantages accru- 
ing to the Athlete, named Ephedrus, were by this Method 
rendered leſs unequal. For if the Combatants were to be 


[8] 2 Mem, fur les Athlctes, 
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matched, and the Lots to be drawn more than once 


(which muſt have often been the Cate) he might in the 


ſecond Sortition, in which undoubtedly he was included 
with his Antagoniſts, loſe the Advantage he had acquired 
in the former ; and the lucky Lot might fall to the Share 
of one who had already been engaged, and who might 
ſtand in need of the OO thus allowed him by his 
good Fortune. 

The Wreſtlers being thus matched proceeded to the 
Combat, in which the Victory was adjudged to him who 
gave his Adverſary three Falls; as is evident, I think, 
from the famous Epigram upon Milo | 9], which I intend 
to produce at the End of this Section [1]. 

If one of the Combatants in falling drew his Anta- 


1 goniſt with him, the Conteſt began afreſh, or was rather 


continued upon the Ground, until one getting uppermoſt 
conſtrained his Adverſary to yield the Victory. This 
Combat was called 4nachinopalc, and ſeems not ſo much 
to be a diſtin& Species from, as a Modification of the 
Pale; or an accidental, or perhaps artificial Variation of 
the Battle : for he who found himſelf in Danger of be- 
ing thrown, had ſometimes Recourſe to this Stratagem of 
dragging his Adverſary with him, and trying upon the 
Ground a Combat in which he thought himſelf better 
qualified to ſucceed. However, thoſe Authors who have 


[9] See Monſ. Burette, who is not of the ſame Opinion, 
[I] This is alſo confirmed by the following Words of Seneca; 
Luctator ter abjectus perdidit palmam. Sen, de Ben. L. v. c. 3. 
Vritten 
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74 A DISSERTATION ON 
written upon the Pali, have made this a diſtin Exerciſe , 
and it is not unlikely but it may have been treated as 
ſuch in the Gymna/ia, or Schools of Exerciſe ; where there 
were Maſters, whoſe Buſineſs it was to give their Scholars 
diſtin Leſſons in every Branch of the Science they pro- 
feſſed to teach: from which Cuſtom one may very well 


account for the many Diviſions and Subdiviſions of the 


Palt, and other Gymnaſtick Exerciſes, of which modern 
Writers have made ſo many diſtinct Species. Of this 
Kind in all likelihood was the Acrocheiriſmus ; ſo named, 
becauſe the Combatants, during this Part of their En. 
gagement, held one another only by the Fingers, without 
ſeizing on any Part of the Body. This has been reckon- 
ed a diſtinct Exerciſe, and another Divifion of the Pali; 
though, as Monſ. Burette very well obſerves, it ſeems ra. 
ther to have been the Prelude of the Combat in which 
the Antagoniſts made Trial of each other's Strength, or 
endeavoured, perhaps, by ſeizing each other's Hands, 


' mutually to prevent one another from taking a firmer and 


more advantageous Hold. | 
Pauſanias, in his ſixth Book [2], makes mention of 2 
Statue erected at Olympia to one Leontiſcus a Wreſtler, who 


was not ſo ſcilfull at throwing his Adverſaries, as ſucceſs- 


full in extorting the Victory from them by ſqueezing or 
breaking their Fingers. This Method of conquering 
was alſo practiſed in the Pancratium [3], by one Syftratu, 
with ſo much Succeſs, that he gained from it the Sur- 


Lz] Cap. * [3] Ibid, 
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name of Acrocherſites. What has been related of Leon- 
tiſcus is a clear Proof of what I obſerved before, namely, 
that the Acrocheiriſmus was not a diſtinct Species of the 
Pali, or Wreſtling. 

The Champion who diſtinguiſhed himſelf the moſt in 
this Exerciſe, was Milo of Crotana, who gained no leſs 
than fix Olympick, and as many Pythian Crowns. There 
are ſo many Inſtances of the prodigious Strength of this 
famous Wreſtler, and moſt of them ſo well known, that it 
would be endleſs and impertinent to cite them all : but I 
cannot forbear producing one, as remarkable i for the Sin- 


gularity as the Iſſue of the Experiment. 


This Mie [4], to give a Proof of his aſtor:iſhing Foc 


was wont to take a Pomegranate, which, without ſqueea- 


ing or breaking it, he held fo faſt by the mere Strength 
of his Fingers, that no body was able to take it from 
him; no body but his Miſtreſs, ſays lian 5]. But 
however weak he may have been with regard to the Fair 
Sex, his ſuperior Force was univerſally acknowledged by 
the Men, as will appear by the following Epigram : 


On Milo the Wreſtler. 
When none adventur'd, in th' Olpmpick Sand 
The Might of boift'rous Milo to withſtand ; 


Th unrivall'd Chief advanc'd to ſeize the Crown, 
But mid his Triumph flip'd unwary down. 


[4] Pauf, L. vi. c. 14. II Kl. L. f. 4. 4. 
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Ihe People ſhouted, and forbade beſtow 
The Wreath on him, who fell without a Foe. 
But riſing, i in the midſt he ſtood, and cry d, 
Do not Three Falls the Victory decide ? 
Fortune indeed hath giv'n me One, but who 
Will undertake to throw me th' other Tavo ? 


SECS LON 3% 
Of the Pentathlon. 


UTHORS differ very much in their Acpomnt of the 


Exerciſes of which the Pentathlon vias compoſed: 
tho' I think it is very clear, from ſome Epigrams in the An- 
thologia FE that it conſiſted of Leaping, Running, Yuoiting, 
Darting, and Wreſiling. For it is agreed that the Pen. 
tathlon is intended to be deſcribed in that Verſe [2], ſaid 
to be written by Simonides, where theſe five Exerciſes are 
enumerated, according to the Order in which I have 
placed them. Yet notwithſtanding ſo venerable an Au- 
thority, ſome Authors [3] have ſubſtituted the Combat of 
the Cæſtus inftead of Darting; and others pretend, that 
by the Word Pentathlon no more is to be underſtood than 

a Game, or Trial of Skill, conſiſting of Five, and of any 
Five Exerciſes. Upon what Authorities theſe latter found 
their Aſſertion I cannot tell, but this I am ſure of, that 

[1] Anthol. L. i. c. 1. Epi. viii. and L. ii, c. 1, Ep. vii. 

[2] Tobin Y Hu Awopwy 6 Oi E 


Ax, Lohn ein, Aiguo, Axela, IId. 
[3] Potter” s Antiq, vol. i. c. 21. 
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the Combat of the Czfus could never have been origi- 


nally of that Number; becauſe the Firſt Victor in the 


Pentathlon was a Spartan 4], whoſe Laws would not 


have allowed him to engage in the Combats of the Cz/tus. 
Iwill not ſay that the Pentathlon conſiſted always of the 
Five Exerciſes above mentioned, becauſe we read in Pau- 
ſanias [5], that the Eleans from Time to Time made fre- 
quent Changes in the O/ympick Games. There may there- 
fore have been ſome Foundation for theſe various Ac- 


counts of the Pentathlon, which may have been different 


at different Times ; but as that which I have given of it 
ſeems to be founded upon the beſt Authorities, I ſhall 
keep to it, without entering for the preſent into a De- 
ſcription of any other Exerciſes, beſides the Five above 


mentioned, wiz. Leaping, Running, n Darting, and 


Mreſtling. 
Two of theſe, namely Running and Mreſtling, have al- 
ready been very fully explained; I ſhall therefore only 


obſerve upon the former of theſe Two, that I ſuppoſe the 


Race in the Pentathlon was of the ſame Length with the 
Stadium, or fimple Foot-Race, and regulated by the ſame 
Laws. We muſt carry this Obſervation alſo to the 


Wreſtling, which, I ſuppoſe, was under the ſame Regu- 


tations with the / mple Pale, or Wreſtling, treated of i in the 
preceding Section. 

In the Exerciſe of Leaping, wherein the Competitors 
endeavoured to leap beyond one another in Length (for I 


[A] Plut. in Apoth, [5] Lib. v. 
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do not find that the Height of the Leap was taken into the 
Account) the Athletes carried in their Hands Pieces of 
Lead, or ſome other Metal [6], made in the Form of a 
Half Circle, not exactly round, but inclining to an Oval. 
In theſe there was a Place made for the Fingers to paſs 
through, in the. ſame Manner as through the Handle of a 
Shield; and with theſe Weights called Aaryges, ( Haltere: ) 
the Athletes were accuſtomed to poize their Bodies, and 
ſwing themſelves forward in the Leap. And to ſay 
Truth, they had need of ſome Aſſiſtance, to enable them 
to perform any thing like what is related of Phajlus of 
Crotona [7], whoſe Leap is ſaid to have been two and fifty 
Feet long [8]. The ſame Thing is laid of Chionis the 
Spartan. 

The Quoit, or Diſcus, was, according to ſome 3 
of various Sizes and Figures; though that called the 
Diſck of Iphitus, mentioned by Pauſanias [9], ſeems, by 
what he ſays of the Manner in which the Inſcription upon 
it was written, to have been circular; as were thoſe de- 
ſcribed by Lucian, in his Dialogue concerning the Gym. 
naſtick Exerciſes, © You took Notice (ſays Solon ti 
Anacharſis, the other Interlocutor in this Dialogue) «ofa 
great Lump of Braſs round and ſmooth, reſembling a 

(6] Pauſ. 1 [7] Olympion. Avay gap. 

[8] Five and fifty, according to the following Inſcription under his 
Statue, Cited by Euſtathius ad Hom. Odyſſ. O. 


 Tlivr” Em HW wilag wy nos OxuAg, 
AirxEvTEy ena iv” atAerroraivur. 


[o] Lib. v. 


«© (mall 
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« ſmall Shield, but without a Handle or Thong. You 
« tried it too, and found 1t very weighty, and difficult to 
« be taken up, by reaſon of its Smoothneſs. 
« the Athletes throw into the Air as far as they are able, 
« and endeavour with great Eagerneſs and Emulation to 
« ſurpaſs each other in the Length of the Caft.” Here 
we have not only a Deſcription of the D:/ck, or Quoit, the 
Manner of the Conteſt, and the Laws and Conditions of 
the Victory, but a Proof alſo, that all the Competitors 
made uſe of one and the ſame Diſck. This is confirmed 
by the Teſtimonies of Homer [1], Ovid [2], and Sta- 
tius [3], who mention but one Diſck in their Deſcriptions 
of this Game, in Contradiction to the pretended Autho- 
rity of a Medal of the Emperor M. Aurelins; upon whoſe 
Reverſe are repreſented four Diſcoboli, with each his Dich, 
and ſome of them with two. The Di/c4s alſo in this Me- 
dal are of a different Figure from that deſcribed above, 
and are perforated in the Middle ; which explains what 
ſome Authors [4] tell us, of a Thong uſed ſometimes by 
the Hthletes in throwing the Dich. And perhaps there 
were different Sorts of Di/c4s made uſe of by the Greeks 
and Romans; ſince Ovid, I obſerve, calls it /atum diſcum, 
the broad Dick, an Epithet that agrees very well with its 
Appearance upon the Medal. In the Greel Writers it is 
generally repreſented to be round or globular, or rather 


This Maſs 


[3] Theb. L. vi. 
ent, upon Hamer 


[x] Ody, L. vii. 
[4] See Potter's Antiq. vol. i. c. 21, and Comm 
ud Ovid, in loc. cit, 


[2] Met. L. x, 
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bs A DISSERTATION o 
approaching to the F ignte of a Lens, and extremely 
heavy. 


rials [5], as Iron, Braſs, Stone, and ſometimes even of 
Wood ; and was thrown underhanded, much in the ſame 
Manner as the Quoit is amongſt us; from which, how- 
ever, it differed greatly both in Weight and Figure, as has 


been already ſhewn. Neither did the Diſcoboli aim their 


Quoit at any particular Mark, as is the Cuſtom with us; 
their whole Endeavours were to throw beyond one an- 
other, and he who threw fartheſt, obtained the Victory. 
The ſame Thing was alſo obſerved in the Exerciſe of 
Darting, in which the Victory was awarded to him who 
threw his Javeline farther than the reſt of his Antagonitts. 
It appears, however, from a Paſſage in the Schollaſt, upon 
the Seventh Nemean Ode of Pindar [6], that there were 
certain Limits or Boundaries preſcribed, beyond which it 
was a Forfeiture of the Prize for an Athlete to caſt his Ja- 
weline ; and to this Cuſtom Pindar himſelf has frequent 
Alluſions. The Javeline was ſometimes thrown with the 
bare Hand, and ſometimes with the Help of a Thong, 
wound round the middle. | | 
From ſome 'Terms zpproptimted to that Part of the Sia. 
dium in which the Pentathlon was exhibited, may be col- 


lected ſome Circumſtances relating to the three Exerciſes 


laſt deſcribed. One of theſe Terms is Bater (Bar1;) 


which ſeems to have been a low Step, from whence the 


Is] Pind, Pyta. Ode Is --. 40] Verſe 104", 
25 „„ - aa 


The Die was likewiſe compoſed of different Mate. 


Leabers took their Ning. Bater was alſo uſed to ſignify 


| {ca marked out for the Exerciſes of the Pentathletes. 
The Word Scamma properly ſignifies a Ditch or Trench ; 
and this Area, as I conjecture, was formed by two parallel 
Trenches drawn from the Bater or Step above-mentioned 
into a ſufficient Length, to ſerve as Boundaries or- Limits, 
within which the Pentathletes were obliged to Jap and 
to throw the Dz/c# and Javeline; and which if they 


victory. This will explain the Paſſage above cited from 
| the Scholiaft. of Pindar, as well as many Expreflions in 
| other Greek Writers, who ſpeak. of leaping, ſhooting, darting, 
c. over the Scamma, or rc i,, Trench or Trenches, 


ich it in the Paſſage referred to by his Scho/iaft, be taken lite- 
5 Ja- rally to ſignify the End or Termination, it will lead us to 
quent : ſuppoſe there was another Trench, drawn acroſs at the 
h the d from one Parallel to the other; or rather ſeveral 
hong, © Trenches, as ſo many Marks or Limits for the Leapers, 

| | Darters, and Diſcoboli, which in their reſpective Conteſts 
e Se. they were required not to over-paſs. But as the Fear of 


: col- Wi over-paſſing theſe Marks or Limits muſt check them in 


reifes their Eudeavours to ont-go each other, upon which the 
ane) | Victory depended, I am rather inclined to think that 
e the Pindar has uſed the Word Terma improperly, and that 

5 | the Tavo Side-Trenches were the only Limits which the 
enpers | Vol. II. 1 Pentathletes 
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the Beginning of the Scamma, another Term denoting the 


tranſgreſſed, by leaping or caſting the Dick or Javeline 
| over either of them, they forfeited their Pretenſions to the 


| 2 Fault. Indeed, if the Word Terma, uſed by Pindar 
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A DISSERTATION ON 
Pentathletes were forbidden to tranſgreſs. But this I ſub. 
mit to better Judgments. | 

The Exerciſe of Leaping in the Pentathlon was accom. 
panied by Flutes, playing Pythian Airs, as Pauſanias in. 
forms us. Whence this Cuſtom was derived I cannot 
ſay. And the Reaſon aſſigned for it by that Author, 
which is certainly not the true one, may induce us to 
think, that in this Matter the Ancients were as ignorant 
as We, | : | 2 

The Candidates in the Pentathlon, as well as thoſe in 
all the other Gymnaſiick Exerciſes, contended naked, and 
were alſo anointed with Oil ; though both theſe Points 
are called in Queſtion by ſome Writers, eſpecially the 
former; and that, as I ſuppoſe, chiefly upon the Autho. 
rity of the forementioned Medal of M. Aurelius, which, 
however, is ſuſpected by the Learned not to be genuine. 

'There are likewiſe many Doubts and Difficulties ſtart 
ed by ſome, with relation to the Conditions upon which 
the Victory was awarded in the Pentathlon ; though it 
ſeems clear to me, that he who vanquiſhed his Anta- 
goniſts in every one of the Five Exerciſes, was alone en- 
titled to the Crown. That he who was vanquiſhed in 
any one of theſe Five Conteſts thereby loſt the Crown, is 
evident from the Story of 7 iſamenus, related by Pauſania, 
Lacon. c. 11. which is this: Tiſamenus the Elean, of the 
F amily of Jamus, had been told by the Oracle, that be 
ſhould gain Five very glorious Victories, or more literally 
perhaps, that he ſhould come off ſucceſsfull in Five very 
_— | n glorious 
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were military Victories. 
If all Hopes of gaining the Pentathletick Crown were 


loſt to him, who was vanquiſhed in any one Trial (which 


all the Candidates except one muſt be even in the firſt) it 


may be demanded, why the Vanquiſhed ſhould contend 


any longer? To this I anſwer, that the Pentathletes were 
probably obliged by the Laws of the Oꝶmpicł Games to 


go through all the Five Exerciſes. For Pauſanias repre- 


ſents the Pentathlon as a very tedious and laborious Con- 
teſt; which Repreſentation of it 1s by no means juſt, 


upon the Suppoſition that the Victory was decided by a 
d ſingle Trial. I could confirm what is here ſaid of the 
Pentathlon by other Authorities, but I am unwilling to 
E multiply Quotations ; and probably no one will think it 


worth his while to diſpute this Point. | 
But though all the Competitors except one muſt have 


(deſpaired of gaining the Crown, even from the very firſt 
Trial, yet might they ſtill be deſirous of carrying on the 


Conteſt through the Four remaining Exerciſes (had they 


not been required to do it by the Olympick Laws) either 


with a View of ſignalizing themſelves in ſome of the other 
F 2 - Con- 
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| glorious Conflicts. In conſequence of which he engaged 
| in the Pentathlon at Olympia, but loſt the Victory; for 
| though he got the better in Two of the Exerciſes, having 
| vanquiſhed Hieronymus of Andros, in Running and Leaping, 
| yet being vanquiſhed in Mreſtling by the ſame Hieronymus, 
he failed of obtaining the Crown ; and then came to un- 
| derſtand, that the Victories promiſed him by the Oracts 
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"Ba A DISSERTATION ON 
Conteſts, or the Hopes of raviſhing the Crown fron 
him, by whoſe Victory they had been excluded from the 
Proſpe& of obtaining it. Which, if not Victory, was jn 
Revenge ; though Revenge in their Circumſtances might 
well be deemed a kind of Victory neither immoral ng 
Inglorious. In this Caſe indeed it might ſometimes hay. 
pen, that none of the Competitors would be entitled ty 
the Crown; but even this may be conſidered as an Event, 
with which the Majority of the Competitors, at leaſt, i 
not of the Spectators, who upon ſuch Occaſions are con. 
-monly divided into different Intereſts and F actions, had 
as much Reaſon to be pleaſed, as with the Glory accruiny 
to a ſingle Perſon, to he Diſhonour of themſelves or ther 
Friends. 

Before 1 conclude this Section I muſt take notice, tha 
-Pindar, in his 1 3h Olymp. Ode, congratulates Xenophen of 
Corinth upon his having gained in one Day two Olynjid 
Crowns; one in the Stadium, or femiple Foot-Race, the othe: 
in the Pentathlon ; which, ſays he, never happened to ay 
Man before. The Reaſon is, that the Regimen of a Pr. 
tathlete, as both Epictetus and his Diſciple Arrian inform 
us, was very different from that of an Athlete, who quali 
fied himſelf for a ſingle Exerciſe alone, as Running, Miri. 
ling, or any other. Whence, as we are aſſured both by 
Plato and Longinus, it ſeldom happened that a Pentathit, 
though very eminent in his Profeſſion, was able to con: 
| tend with an Aiblete in that Exerciſe, as Running, fot 
: Example, or Wreſtling, to which alone he had applied 
| * | | | himſelf 
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their reſpective Regimens and Diets, as much or more 


plied themſelves. 


SECTION X. 
Of the Cæſtus. 


HE Combat of the Cæſus, which was revived in 
the 234 Olympiad, was a very rough Exerciſe; in 
which the Victory was moſt commonly, if not always 
ſtained with Blood, For this Reaſon it was held in little 
Eſtimation by moſt People. 
accuſtomed upon many Occaſions to preſcribe the Uſe of 
ſome or other of the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes, either make 
no mention of this, or ſpeak of it only to condemn it. 
Alexander, as Plutarch [1] tells us, treated it with no more 


Regard: for he never admitted either the Cz//us or Pan- 


catium among thoſe Games, which he after exhibited 
And indeed, to ſay nothing of 
the Danger to which the Combatants in theſe two Exer- 
ciſes were expoſed ; and for which the Glory alone of the 
Victor, without any other Advantage accruing either to 


himſelf or his Country, was not a ſufficient Recompence ; 


the Regimen obſerved by thoſe who qualified themſelves 
for theſe Combats, v was by no means proper for a Soldier. 


[i] In Aa, . | 
WO 3 | What 
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himſelf altogether. The ſame Thing may be ſaid of all 
the Athletes in general; who differed from each other in 


than in the ſeveral Exerciſes to "IO they peculiarly ap-. 


The Phyſicians, who were 
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85 A DISSERTATION ON 
What this was in general, may appear from the Accoun 
given of it to Philopzrmen ; who, being exceedingly defi. 
ous of becoming a good Soldier, had for that Reaſon, 
with great Diligence, exerciſed himſelf even from his In. 
fancy in the Management of his Arms, in Horſemanſhip, 
and Wreſtling [2] ; in the laſt of which Exerciſes he had 
made a good Proficiency. But being adviſed by ſome 
People to apply himſelf to thoſe Exerciſes properly called 
Athletick (by which, I think, muſt be. underſtood the 
Cæſtus and the Pancratium, in contra-diſtinftion to the 
Pali or Wreſtling, as appears ſrom this Paſſage) he de. 
manded of them, whether the two Profeſſions of an Al. 
lete and a Soldier were not inconſiſtent ? In anſwer to this 
Queſtion he was told, that both the Habit of Body and 
the Way of Life of a Soldier and an Ath/ets differed in 
every Reſpect; and conſequently they were to be treated 
differently, both with regard to their Regimen and to 
their Exerciſes: That. an Athlete was to endeavour by 
much Sleep, perpetual Repletion, ſtated and regular Re- 
poſe and Exerciſe, to acquire and keep up a certain C- 
pulency; which, by the leaſt Variation in his Diet or Man- 
ner of living, was very ſubje& to be loſt : whereas a 
Soldier ſhould accuſtom himſelf to all Sorts of Inequs- 
lities, to a Life full of Diſcompoſure and Diſorder ; and 
above all, to ſupport with Eaſe the Want of Proviſions 
and the Loſs of Sleep. Theſe Reaſons determined P-:- 
lapermen not only to reject theſe Exerciſes himſelf, but to 


[2] Plut, in Philopem. | | 
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; diſcourage them in others. I will not ſay theſe were the 
| Reaſons that induced Lycurgus to baniſh the Cæſtus and 
| Pancratium from Sparta, becauſe there is another Reaſon 
| zſigned for his doing it, which I ſhall take Notice of in 
another Place; but it is certain that the Diet and Regi- 
men preſcribed by him to his Spartans, reſembled much 
| more that of a Soldier than that of an Athlete, This 
| Corpulency, or Polyſarcia (Fleſhineſs) as the Greeks called 


it, was ſought after and cheriſhed by the Combatants in 


| the Cæſtus, as a Sort of Covering and Defence for their 
Bones and Muſcles, againſt dry Blows and Buffets but 


was at the ſame Time very improper for a Soldier: for, 
as Epaminondas [3] obſerved to a fat Fellow, whom for 
his Bulk he turned out of the Army, it would require 
three or four Shields to cover and defend a Belly that 
hindered a Man from ſeeing his own Knee. 

On the other hand, there are great Authorities to be 
produced in favour of the Cæſtus. Hercules and Pollux, 
Demigods; Amycus King of the Bebrycians, and Erix his 


Grandſon, were the firſt who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 


thoſe Combats : upon his Superiority in which Amycus [4] 
ſo valued himſelf as to compel all Strangers who touched 


upon his Coaſt, to take up the Cz/tus, and make Trial of 


his Strength and Skill in the Management of that rude 
Inſtrument of Death; for ſo it proved to many, who ac- 
cepting the Challenge periſhed in the Combat. But at 


length the Roya! Athlete met with his Match ; Pollux en- 


{3] Plut, Apopth. [4] Apoll. Rhod. L. ii, Theocr. 
. „„ countered, 
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countered, ſubdued, and ſlew him, according to Apollenias 


Rhodius [5], but that laſt Part of the Story i is denied by 
other Authors. All however agree, that Pollux handled 


him roughly enough to make him ſenſible of the Folly 
which many Tyrants have run into, ſome have ſuffered 


by, but which none have reflected upon till they came to 


faffer ; namely, the Folly of enacting an unjuſt and cruel 
Law, which in its Conſequences may, and often does 
happen to recoil upon themſelves. 

This Amycus is faid to have invented the Cntr of 
the Cæſtus. 

After him we find it in ws [6] — by the 
Heroes of the Iliad, and in Virgil [7] making one among 
the Games exhibited by Ænueas in Honour of his F ather 
Auchiſes; in which two Authors may be ſeen a complete 
Deſcription both of the Combat, and of the Cetas with 
which the Hands and Arms of the Combatants were 
uſually bound. This conſiſted of many Thongs of Les. 
ther, or raw Hides of Bulls, wound about the Hand and 
Arm up to the Elbow ; and ſeems to have been invented, 


as well for a Safeguard to thoſe Parts upon which the 
firſt Fury of the Battle generally fell, as for an offenſive 


Weapon ; though, when it was lined with Plates of Lead 
or Iron (which it ſometimes was, according to Virgil) one 


would think it intended chiefly for the latter: but I muſt 


take Notice, that neither of the three Greet Poets who 


[ 5] See the Scholiaſt, Ver. 97. and Theor, [6] II. xxx. 
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have given us a Deſcription of the 4 maks * 
mention of Plates of Lead or Iron. 

There may poſſibly have been another Hoey in 
binding up the Hands of the Combatants with Thongs of 
Leather, and that is, to prevent their laying hold of each 
other; from which, as from 4:c#ing alſo, and zripping, 
they were reſtrained by the Laws of the Cz/us. 

Pauſanias hath helped us to another Reaſon for the 
Cuſtom of binding up the Fingers of the Combatants, 
which took its Riſe from an Accident that happened i in 
the Nemean Games. 

Creugas and Damoxenus [8], two © Chun of equal 


Strength and Skill, having drawn out their Combat to 


the Evening, without either's having been able to ſubdue 
his Adverſary, agreed at length to permit each other to 
frike in his Turn where he ſhould think proper, without 
either of them endeavouring to ward off the Blows. 
Creugas began, and gave Damoxenus a Wound upon the 
Head. Damexenus being now to take his Turn, ordered 
his Antagoniſt to lift up his Arm, and keep it till ; and 
at the ſame Time ftruck him under the Ribs with the 
Ends of his Fingers; which, by reaſon of the Strength 
and Sharpneſs of the Nails and the Violence of the Blow, 
penetrated into his Belly; and Damoxenus following his 
Blow, widened the Wound, and through it drew out the 
Entrails of his Enemy, who died upon the Spot. 'The 
Death of Creugas gave Damoxenus the Victory indeed, but 


[8] Pauſ. L. viii. c. Fry 
; not 
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not the Crown; for the Judges of the Games drove him 
with Infamy and Indignation out of the Stadium; as one 
who had conquered by Treachery, and by repcating hi, 
Blows without allowing Creugas to have his Turn, had 
baſely violated the Conditions agreed upon between them 
in the hearing of the whole Aſſembly. Creugas was 
crowned ; and the Straps of the Cæſtus, which hitherto, 
according to the ancient Cuſtom, were tied in the Palm 
or Hollow of the Hand, were from that Time brought 
over the Fingers, and faſtened upon the Wriſt. 

The ancient Cz/tus [9] was called , ueiaiyoc, or of? ; 
perhaps becauſe it was compoſed of raw Hides, or perhaps 
to diſtinguiſh it from the more modern Caſtus. We have 
already remarked one material Difference between them; 
by which J think it appears, that the former was more 
fitted to defend the Hand and Arm of the Combatants 
(which, I ſuppoſe, was its original Purpoſe) and the lat- 
ter to hurt and annoy the Enemy : and it is not unlikely, 
that as the Grecians began to refine upon the Gymnaſtich 
Exerciſes, and the Science of an 4:hlete, from the En- 
couragement of the Publick, grew by Degrees into a Pro- 
hen: it is not unlikely, I ſay, that the Cæſius ſhould 
from Time to Time receive ſeveral Additions; and that 
at length it ſhould be improved by the Romans, who de- 
lighted in bloody Spectacles, into that terrible Weapon 
deſcribed by Virgil. This Conjecture will at leaſt ac- 


[9] Vid, Pauſ. ibid, | 
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count for the Difference obſervable between that in Vir. 
gil, and thoſe deſcribed by the Greek Poets. | 

I muſt alſo obſerve, that in Apollonius Rhodius, Amycus 
the Challenger throws down two Pair of Cæſtuſes, the 
Choice of which, out of Bravery, he leaves to Pallux, 
without drawing Lots, and Pollux, without examining, 
takes thoſe that were next him, Did the Poet borrow 
this Circumſtance from any ſuch Cuſtom in the publick 
Games? Did the Combatants in the Olympick Stadium 
bring their own Cæſtuſes? Did they caſt Lots for the 
Choice? Or were they furniſhed by the Preſidents of 
the Games with Cæſtuſes of a like Form and Weight, as 
Entellus and Dares were by Hneas? J am inclined to 
think the latter was the Method, from a Cuſtom ob- 
ſerved at Olympia, to furniſh the Armed Racers and the 
Diſcoboli with Shields and Diſcks out of the publick 
Treaſures, 5 „ N 

The Combatants in this Exerciſe alſo fought naked 1], 
or at moſt with no other Covering than a Scarf tied 
round their Middle. They alſo wore a Cap or Head- 
piece, to defend their Ears and Temples from Blows, 
which in thoſe Places might have proved mortal, eſpe- 
cially when inflicted by a ſtrong Hand, armed with fo 
rude a Weapon, Theſe Head-pieces were of Braſs, ac- 
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cording to the Author of the Erymologicum Magnum. It 
appears, however, from the following Epigram of Luci/- 
lau, that the Conſequences of theſe Battles were ſome- 
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times very terrible, though the Combatants eſcaped wick 
their Lives and Limbs, 


On a Conqueror in the Cæſtus. 


This Victor [2], glorious in his O/zve-Wreath, 

Had once Eyes, Eye-brows, Noſe, and Ears, and Teeth ; 
But turning Czſtus-Champion, to his Coſt, 

Theſe, and, ſtill worſe ! his Heritage he loſt, 

For by his Brother , diſown'd, at laſt 
Confronted with his Picture he was ob. 


[2] Anthol, L. ii, e. 1. Ey. i. 


SECTION XI. 
Of the Pancratium. 


7 HERE are wonderful ben as J hear (ſays 
“ concerning the Parcratium, who cannot agree what 
« Sort of an Exerciſe it was; nor wherein the peculiar 
Excellence of a Pancratiaſt conſiſted. But notwith- 
„ ſtanding (continues he) I think it very eaſy to decide 

te that Queſtion.” And indeed, from the two Paſſages 
Which he there quotes out of Ari/totle and Puindilian, it 


ſeems pretty. plain that the Pancratium [2] was an Exer- 


[1] Ant. Lec. L. xiii. c. 30. | 
[2] This is farther evident from the two following Paſſages; cvv% 
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ciſe that partook both of the Cæſtus and the Pais; by 


which it is to be underſtood, that an Athlete muſt borrow 


many Things from each of thoſe Sciences to render him- 
ſelf eminent in the Pancratium. He muſt learn to ip, 


and ſtrike, to box, and grapple with his Antagoniſt ; to 
ſtand with Firmneſs, fall with Advantage, and riſe with 
Vigour and Celerity ; or maintain the Combat upon the 
Ground: to attack and to defend, to annoy and reſiſt his 
Enemy in every Attitude ; and to employ in one or other 
of thoſe Purpoſes every Limb, and Nerve, and Sinew, all 


the Faculties, and all the Strength of his whole Body: 


this is implied in the Word Pancratium [3]; and is the 


beſt Account of an Exerciſe, - in which the Combatants 


were allowed (under certain Reſtrictions, hereafter men- 
tioned) to make what uſe they thought proper of all the 
Arms that Nature had given them, both offenſive and 
defenſive, and of only thoſe : for neither (as in the Cæſtas) 
were their Hands and Fingers bound up or armed, nor 
their Legs and Feet prohibited from joining in the Battle, 
nor were they reſtrained from ſtriking, as in the Pale. 
They were able notwithſtanding, with no other Arms 
than theſe, ſo to mangle and injure one another, that it 
was thought proper to reſtrain am in ſome Points [4] , 


19600 i v 8 pabvorg rol; vb The ding, anna 2 I 6 Tag Wuypeng ed 
rede T9 vinnoai. Nicephorus Gregoras, ww Syneſ, wet Evumvicr. 
See Fab. Ag. L. i. e. 9. Plut, in Sym. L. ii. Q. 4. 5 908 ufd. w 
IlayugdTw E EN TE uy (anc 8 Wa An Nn No. 
[3] Pancratium is derived from Has and Keg'roge | 
[4] See Bur. 2 Mem, ſur les Athletes. 
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% A DISSERTATION ON 


left a Conteſt ſet on Foot merely for Victory and Honour 


ſhould be diſgraced by Murder or Malice, and the Com- 
batants be provoked to encounter one another-in a Man. 
ner more becoming Beaſts than Men. An Athlete there- 
fore was forbidden to kill his Adverſary deſignedly, to 


dig or pluck out his Eyes, to tear him with his Teeth, or 


ſtrike him under the Ribs with the Ends of his Fingers, 
as was done by Damoxenus to Creugas ; notwithſtanding 
which there was ſtill Room enough left for them to exer- 


eiſe their Skill and Strength, their Courage and Reſo- 


lution : I ſay Reſolution, becauſe it was a common 
Practice for a Pancratiaſi to choke the Strength and Skill 
of his Antagoniſt by twiſting and entangling himſelf 


about his Legs and Arms; and to endeavour by Fatigue, 


and Pain, and Suffocation, to weary him into a Surrender 
of the Victory. All, or moſt of theſe Circumſtances are 
to be met with in the Story of Arrachion { 5], which hap- 
pened in the fifty-fourth Olympiad. Arrachion was an 
eminent Pancratiaſt, who in the former Olympiads had al- 
= ready gained two Crowns, and was now to encounter 
with the laſt of his Antagoniſts for the third: but H. 
having, perhaps, obſerved by his former Combats, in what 


the Superiority of Arrachion conſiſted, and thinking it bet- 


ter to prevent him, ruſhed in, and twining his Feet about 
him, ſeized him at the ſame Time by the Throat, which 
he griped with both his Hands. Arrachion, having no 
other Means either of diſengaging himſelf or . 


[5) Pauſ. L. * c. 40. | 
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an Enemy, who was thus got within him and had almoſt 
frangled him to Death, broke one of his Toes ; through 
the extreme Pain of which the other was compelled to 
reſign the Victory, at the very Inſtant that Arrachion gave 
up the Ghoſt. Arrachion, though dead, was proclaimed 
Conqueror, and the Crown of Olive was . 
upon his Head. | 

In this ſhort Hiſtory we may obſerve the Love of Glory 
triumphing on the one hand over the Fear of Death, and 
yielding on the other hand to Pain, which Milton ſome- 
where ſtyles perfect Miſery. And, notwithſtanding the 
boaſted Apathy of the Stoicks, Philoſophy perhaps can find 
no Anodyne againſt the importunate and impatient Power 


of Pain, of ſo much Force and Efficacy as the Love of 


Glory and the Dread of Shame ; which for that Reaſon 
was always ſet in Oppoſition to it by Lycurgus. But as 
the Senſe of Pain was implanted in Mankind by Nature 
for very wiſe Purpoſes, he endeavoured by the Force of 
Habit and Education to ſuper-induce among his Spartans 
a Kind of ſecond Nature, if not wholly inſenſible of 
Pain, yet not eaſily ſubdued by it. They were accord- 
ingly taught, even from their Infancy, to ſet it at De- 
hance ; to enter the Liſts, as it were, and combat with 
t; while at the ſame Time their Friends, their Relations, 
and their Parents, animated them to the Conflict, and re- 
compenſed their Victory with Praiſe and publick Ho- 
nours. To this End many painful Diſciplines were in- 
rented, and many Sorts of Conteſts encouraged in Sparta, 

: as 
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as rude and bloody as the Cſtus or Pancratium, which ne. 


vertheleſs their wiſe Legiſlator abſolutely prohibited: for 
the Law of theſe two Exerciſes requiring that one of the 


Combatants ſhould yield, either in Words or by ſtretch- 


ing out his Hand or Finger, or by giving ſome other 

Teſtimony of his fo doing; Lycurgus [6] forbade his Spar. 
tans to engage in either of them, becauſe {as he ſaid him. 
ſelf) he would not have them accuſtom themſelves to 
Field the Victory not even in Sport. The Spartan, un- 
doubtedly, from tlie hardy and Athletick Courſe of Life 
into which he had put them, had a much fairer Proſped 
of conquering in theſe Conteſts than any other People of 
Greece; but if they failed of the Victory (which even in 
this Kind of Warfare depends often upon Chance and 
Accident, to ſay nothing of the inſurmountable Advan. 
tages which Nature beſtows upon ſome Men in preference 
to all other, and which no Force of Art or Education can 
pretend to equal) they would then ſee themſelves reduced 
to the ſad Neceſſity, either of publickly diſavowing the 
haughty Maxim of Sparta, and breaking her Laws, or of 
unproſitably loſing a Life, which they might employ to 
much better Purpoſes in the Service of their Country [7]. 
The Laws of Sparta commanded a Man to die or con- 
quer ; and pumſhed with extreme Infamy thoſe who 
ſaved themſelves by Flight [8], which is only another 
Form of renouncing the Victory; for they were not only 
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excluded from all Offices and Honours, but it was 
eſteemed ignominious to make any Alliances with them 


by Marriage : it was alſo allowable for. any Body 'that 
met with them to kick and ſtrike them; and the miſer- 
able Wretches wandered up and down, expoſed to the 


Scorn and Inſults of their Countrymen ; and bearing 


about the Marks of their Infamy, in the Coarſeneſs and 
Colour of their Habits, and the Dejection of their Coun- 
tenances rendered ſtill more contemptible by being ſhaved 
only on one Side. Lycurgus, therefore, acted very con- 
ſonantly with his own Laws, in forbidding his Spartans 
the Cæſtus and Pancratium; and very conſiſtently with his 
Views of rendering them a hardy and warlike People, in 


permitting and encouraging among them the Uſe of all 


the other Gymnaſtick Exerciſes. For theſe admitting a 


clear Deciſion of the Victory, without the hard Condition 


impoſed on the Combatants in the Cæſtus and Pancra- 
tium, of acting in their own Condemnation, allowed the 


Vanquiſhed the ſecret Satisfaction of preſerving his Mind 


and Spirit at leaſt unconquered [9g]. 
I need not perhaps inform the Reader, that the Com- 
batants in the Cæſius and Pancratium were naked, &c. 


[9] This is very well explained by the following Paſſage of Seneca de 
Genefic, L. v. c. 3. Lacedæmonii vetant ſuos Pancratio aut Cæſtu de- 
cernere, ubi inferiorem oſtendit wit confeſſio. Curſor metam prior con- 
lingit, velocitate alium non animo anteceſſit ; lactater ter abjectus perdidit 
palmam, non tradidit. Cum invictos efſe Lacedæmonii cives ſuos magns 
eſtimarent, ab his certaminibus removerunt, in quibus vickorem facit nos 
'udex, non per ſe ipſe exitus, ſed vox cedentis et tradere jubentis, 
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and that the Reſtrictions juſt now mentioned extended 
alſo to the former, as far as the Nature of that Exerciſe 
would allow. As in theſe two Exerciſes it was neceſſary 
to pair the Combatants, this we are to ſuppoſe was done 
by Lot, in the ſame Manner as the Wreſtlers were matched 
in the Pale, which has been deſcribed in a foregoing 
Section, and therefore need not be repeated here: but! 
cannot forbear inſerting a remarkable Story of a Samian 
Athlete named Agles, who having been dumb from his 
Birth came to the Uſe of Speech, by an Effect as ſudden 
and ſurprizing as that related of the Son of Cra/us: take 
it in the Words of Aulus Gellius, upon whoſe Credit I ſhall 
leave it. Sed et quiſpiam Samius Athleta, nomen illi fuit 
Ayu, cum antea non loguens fuiſſet, ob fimilem dicitur cau- 
fam loqui cæpiſſe. Nam quum in ſacro certamine ſortitio iner 
iþſum et adwerſarios non bona fide fieret, et ſortem nominis fal. 
fam ſubjici animadvertifſet ; repente in eum, qui id faciebat, 


 ſeſe widere quid faceret, magnum inclamawvit. Atque is otis 


winculo ſolutus per onne inde ' vite tempus non turbide neui 


adbœſo locutus en. Theſe Words import, that Agles be- 
ing a Candidate for one of the Four ſacred Crowns, and 

perceiving the Officer who was appointed to match the 
Ccmbatants, fraudulently endeavouring to put a evroy 
Lot upon him, cried out to him with a loud Voice, that 
he ſaw what he was doing, from which Time the Band 
of his Tongue being looſed, he continued for the reſt of 
his Life to ſpeak diſtinctly and without Heſitation. 
| | It 
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If we compare the Words aon loqueus, in the former 


Part of this Paſſage, with thoſe oz turbid? neque adheſes 


in the latter Part, we may be induced to believe that 
Agles, before this Accident, was not abſolutely dumb, 
but had only a great Impediment and Heſitation in his 
Speech; which will make the Story ſomewhat leſs won- 
derful: but whether in either Caſe the Cure was poſſible 
or not, I ſhall leave to the Næturaliſis to determine; and 
obſerve, that the Fraud which produced in Ægles ſuch a 
riolent Agitation, as at once broke all the Impediments 
which tied up the Organs of his Speech, probably re- 
lated to the Lot of the Ephedrus, or Odd Man, reſerved to 


engage with one of the Conquerors : a Lot of the utmoſt 


Conſequence, eſpecially in the Castus and Paucratium; 
in which a Combatant, though victorious, might yet have 
been ſo roughly treated, or ſo much ſpent, in his former 
Engagement as to be little able to conteſt the Victory 
with an Antagoniſt, who came freſh and unweunced to 
the Battle. Pauſanias, indeed, ſpeaks of a Pancratiaft 


named Softratus, who had an eaſy Method of obtaining 


the Victory: his Cuſtom was, to ſeize faſt hold of his 
Adverſary's Fingers, which he broke, and never quitted 
his hold till they renounced the Conteſt. This Method 
gained him twelve Ithmian and Nemean, two Pythian, and 
three Olympick Crowns, together with a Statue at Olympia, 
and the Surname of Acro-cherſites. | 
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EE def 
SECTION XI. ſo f 
Of the Horſe-Races. 1 
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HAVE now gone through the ſeveral Exerciſes which 

are diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Gymnaſtick ; and 
which, as well from their Seniority, as their Precedence 
in the Celebration of the O/ympick Games, have a Right in 
this D:/ertation to take Place of the Horſe-Races; though 
the Competitors in the latter were, generally ſpeaking, 
Men of higher Rank [1] and Conſideration than the A1. 
letæ; and the Spectacle was in itſelf, perhaps, more 
pompous and magnificent. 

There were properly but two Kinds of Horſe-Races at 
Olympia, namely, the Chariot-Race, introduced into thoſe 
Games in the 25" Olympiad, and the Race of Riding. 
Horſes, which was not admitted *till the 33%. All the reſt, 
which I ſhall take Notice of in their Order, were little 
elſe than Modifications of theſe. two. 

It appears from the Story of Oenomaus and Pals, that 
the Chariot-Race was known in Elie, even before the In- 
ſtitution of the O/ympick Games; which are ſaid by ſome 
People to have been celebrated by the latter [2], upon 
the Occaſion of his Victory over Oenomaus. It may ſeem 
therefore a little ſtrange, that neither Ipbitus, when he 
reſtored theſe Games, nor the Eleans, who after him had 
the Superintendency and Direction of them, ſhould not, 


[1] Iſocr, de Bigis. [2] See Seti cn the Firſt, 
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before the 2 5th Olympiad, think of reviving an Exerciſe 
ſo famous in the traditional Hiſtory of their own Country, 
For it was in the Chariot-Race that Pelops [3], the great 
Hero of the Eleans, vanquiſhed Oenomaus, and won Hip- 
pdamia, the fair Prize for which ſo many Princes before 


him had hazarded and loſt their Lives: though poſſibly 


that Lady, like Ecechiria the Wife of [phitus, may have 
only been an allegorical Perſonage, and no more be meant 
by that Story, than that Pelops conquered Oenomaus by his 


ſuperior Skill in Horſemanſbip [4]. But whether this Con- 


jecture be admitted, or whether Hippodamia be taken for 


| the real Daughter of Oenomaus, ſo named, perhaps, by 


her Father, from a Science in which he took himſelf to 
excell, it tends either Way to prove the great Antiquity 
and Eſtimation of the Chariot-Race ; and brings us back 
to the Queſtion, how it came to paſs that it was admitted 
no earlier into the Oꝶympic Games. This, in all likeli- 


| hood, was owing principally to the great Scarcity of Horſes 


throughout all Greece, not only at the Time of the Re- 


vival of thoſe Games, but for many Olympiad; after; and 
in the next Place to the great Expence that attended the 


breeding and managing of Horſes ; and laſtly, perhaps, 


to the little Eſtimation in which the O/ympick Games were 


held at their Re- inſtitution. The Oliue-Croaun had not 


as yet acquired that Luſtre, which afterwards attracted 


[3] Pindar's Olymp. Ode 1. 
[4] The Word Hippodamia is compounded 4 two Greek Words, 


and ul fguifics the Art of taming or managing Horſes, 
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the Ambition even of Kings, and engaged the principal | 


Men of Greece in a Competition for an Honour, that was 
eſtcemed equal to a Roman Triumph. 

That the Greeks were at all Times but ill provided with 
Cavalry, i 18 manifeſt through the whole Courſe of their 
Hiſtory. At the Sicge of Troy, when they were able to 
bring into the Field an Army of an hundred Thouſand 
Men, they appear to have had ſo few Horſes, and to have 
known ſo little of the Uſefulneſs of that noble Animal, 
as to employ them in no other Service than in drawing 
their Chariots. With theſe indeed they came thundering 
to the Battle; but with 1o little Order, and in ſo ſmall a 
Number, that in the Equipage of a Char, it is viſible, 
there was leſs Advantage and Convenience than Pomp 
and Oſtentation. Horſes were the Poſſeſſions only of the 
Rich and Great, who never failed, in the Enumeration of 
their Wealth and Treaſures, to reckon up their Hor/es and 
their Chariots, This we learn not from Homer only and 
the Poets, who wrote of thoſe early Times, or lived near 
them. Jfocrates ſpeaks the ſame Language, in an Ora- 


tion [5] made to be ſpoken in a Court of Juſtice ; and to 


prove the Nobility and Wealth of the Family of Adi. 
biades, who by his Mother's Side was deſcended from 
Alemæson, uſes no other Argument, than that Alcmaon was 
the firſt Athenian that won a Pri ie in * hariot-Race at 
the Olympick Games, | 


"46 De Bigis, 


Aſter 


le] Lib. iv, [7] Herod, L. vi. [8] Potter's Antig. Vol, ii. 
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After the Trojan War, and even after the Reſtitution 


ol the Ol/ympick Games, the ſame Scarcity of Horſes is ob- 


ſervable in Greece. For neither did the Lacedæmonians, 
the moſt warlike People of Greece, nor any of the Pelop- 
ennefrans, as Pauſanias [6] informs us, know much of the 
Uſe of Horſes, till after the two Me/enian Wars: from 
which Time the former, as they began to extend their 
Arms beyond the Ihmus, grew ſenſible of their Want of 
Cavalry; and accordingly took Care to inſtruct their 
Youth in Horſemanſhip. Nor were the Aubeniaus, the 
richeſt and moſt powerfull People of Greece, better fur- 
niſhed with Cavalry than the Lacedæmonians their Rivals. 
To remedy this Evil, and encourage the Breed and Ma- 
nagement of Horſes, Solon, indeed, inſtituted an Order of 
Citizens in his Commonwealth, which conſiſted of ſuch 
as were of Ability to furniſh out a Hor/e ; and to theſe he 
allotted the ſecond Rank in the State, Yet we find that 
at the Battle of Marathon [7], though they were to en- 


counter with an Enemy, whoſe chief Strength conſiſted 


in their Cavalry, they were utterly deſtitute of Horſe [S]: 
and even after the Per/fians were entirely driven out of 
Greece, which may be reckoned the moſt glorious Period 
of that Commonwealth, their whole Number of Horſe, 
for ſome Time, amounted to no more than Three hun- 
dred. | 
From this remarkable Scarcity of Horſes among the 
Grecians may be be ſhewn, at the ſame Time, the Reaſon 
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of their being introduced ſo late into the Olympick Games ; 
and the Wiſdom of introducing them. Greece was in 
want of Horſes : it was therefore expedient to do ſome- 
thing to procure them: and no Method was like to be ſo 
effectual as the raiſing an Emulation among particular 
States and People, by rewarding with publick Honours 
thoſe who ſhould excell in the breeding and managing of 
Horſes. With this View then, in all likelihood, was the 
Ohmpick Olive propoſed, as the only Prize, perhaps, for 
which the ſeveral N ations of Greece would equally con- 
tend : and the Olympick Hippodrome was opened as a Thea- 


tre, where the ſeveral Competitors might exhibit their 


Pretenſions ; ; and prove their Merit in the Preſence of all 
Greece, The Ohm pic Games had now ſubſiſted near an 
hundred Years from the Time of their Re-inſtitution by 
Iphitas, not to mention their more remote, though fabul- 
ous Original; and conſequently began to be looked upon 
with Veneration for their Antiquity, and frequented for 
the Sake of the Spectacle: which, conſiſting of almoſt 
all the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes, drew to Olympia, not only a 
great Number of Candidates for the O/zye-Crown, but a 
Multitude of Spectators alſo from all Parts of Grecce; 
who, beholding with Pleaſure and Admiration, and re- 
warding wich Applauſe the Ardor and Emulation of thoſe 


who contended for the Prize, inſenſibly contributed to 
raiſe the Value of the Olympick Chaplet ; and kindled in 


each other a like Ambition to obtain it. Upon the In- 
troduction, therefore, of the Chariot-Race, the Rich and 
| e Noble, 


* 
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Noble, who are alſo fond of Glory, as appears from their 
Oſtentation and Love of Flattery, with Pride and Plea- 
ſure laid hold of an Occaſion, which preſented them with 
the Means of obtaining what they could not help admir- 
ing with the Vulgar, without engaging them at the ſame 
Time in a Competition with them [o]. Alexander the 
Great would have contended in the Foot-Race at Olympia, 
could he have had Kings for his Antagoniſts. But; as I 
have obſerved, there was no room to object againſt the 
Meanneſs of the Competitors in the Horſe-Races; in the 
Liſt of whoſe Conquerors are accordingly to be found 
Kings of all thoſe Nations of Greece that were governed 
by Kings, as alſo the Men of the greateſt Eminency, both 
for Wealth and Power, in thoſe Commonwealths, whoſe 
Liberty and Independence rendered their chief Citizens 
equal, if not ſuperior to thoſe Kings. Of this laſt Num 
ber was Alcibiades; who perceiving (as his Son informs us 
in an Oration made for him by [1] /fcrates) that the 
Olritick Games were held in great Honour and Admi- 
ration by all Greece; and that the Glory acquired in 
thoſe Aſſemblies, where every Grecian was accuſtomed to 
diſplay his Wealth, and Strength, and Knowledge, re- 
dounded not to the Victor only but to his Country alſo, 
reſolved to produce himſelf at O/ympia but, conſider- 
ing at the ſame Time, that in the Cymnaſtict Exerciſes the 
Generality of the Combatants were meanly born, more 
meanly educated, and Inhabitants, perhaps, of mean and 


19] Plut. in Apopth, [i] Ifocr, de Bigis, 
| inconſi- 


— 
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Snconfiderable Cities, he refuſed upon that Account to 
engage in thoſe Combats ( in which, however, he was as 
well qualified to ſucceed as any one, both from Nature 


and Practice) and cntered himſelf a Candidate for the 


Emeſtrian Crown : to which no Man of a low and poor 
Condition could pretend. And upon this Occaſion (£. ys 
[2] Plutarch ) he outſhone not only all his Competitors, 
but all who either before or ſince contended for that 


Croavn, in the Number and Magnificence of his Chari: 45 


and in the Victories obtained by them: for he brought 
at once ſeven Chariots into the Courſe, and carried off at 
the ſame Time the firſt, ſecond, and fourth Pr:ze, accord- 
Ing to Thucydides [z]; or third, according to Ifcrates Ig 
and Euripides ; the laſt of whom compoſed an Ode upon 
the Conqueror, Part of which is quoted by Pluiarch. The 
Poet in this Ode compliments A/cibiages upon his having 
gained at once three Prizes ; à Thing, ſays he, which no 


| Greek [5] had ever done before him. He takes Notice, 


likewiſe, of another Circumſtance attending theſe Victo- 
ries, which may ſeem, perhaps, to derogate from the 
Glory of the Conqueror, namely, that theſe Victories cof 
Alcibiades neither Trouble nor Danger. 


a2] In Alex. [3] L. vi. [4] De Bigis. 
[5] The Poet by this muſt mean, that Alcibiades was the only one, 
that ever gained at the ſame Time three Prizes in one and the ſane 
Exerciſe, as the Chariot-Race, for Example; for there are many In- 
ſtances of People, who gained in the ſame Olympiad three Crowns in 
three different Exerciſes, See Pindar” s Olymp. Ode 5. and the former 
Section about the Foot- Race. 


And 
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And this leads me to conſider another Point, from 


which it will more plainly appear that the Eleans, in in- 


troducing the Chariot-Race into the Olympick Games, had 
the Service of the Publick principally in View ; for as 


they offered the O/ympick Olive to the Wealthy, who alone 


were able to ſupport the great Expence, that neceſſarily 
attends the breeding, keeping, and managing Horſes, ſo 
did they wiſely make the Conditions of obtaining it as 
eaſy to them as poſſible, by exempting them from the 
Trouble and Danger of driving their own Chariots, hinted 
at by Euripides in the Ode above- mentioned. 

No one, however, was prohibited from driving his own 
Chariot; which in all likelihood, at the firſt Revival of 
theſe Races, was more practiſed, than the contrary Cu- 
ſtom of leaving it to the Management of others. The 
Office of a Charioteer was anciently far from being diſ-- 
honourable ; and the Skill of managing Horſes, which 
were then uſed only in Chariots, was reckoned among 
the Accompliſhments of a Hero : but when Chariots came 
to be laid aſide in War, which ſeems to have happened 
ſoon after the heroick Ages [6], the Uſefulneſs, and con- 
ſequently the Reputation of that Art began to diminiſh 
by Degrees; whence it ſoon came to be lodged in in- 


ferior Hands. And it was by no means the Buſineſs of 


the Elzans to ennoble it once more, by obliging the Ma- 
ſters of the Horſes to contend in Perſon, and add to the 


Trouble and Expence of brecding and maintaining them, 


£6] Potter's Ant. Vol, ii, p. 16. 
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108 A DISSERTATION ON 
the ſubordinate and painful Office of managing and break 
ing them. This would have been clogging the Conditions, 
and would have diſguſted ſome, and excluded others from 
being Candidates for a Crown, which they might have been 
willing to deſerve, but unable to obtain 7» Peron. Such, 
it leaſt, would have been the Situation of all the Sat, 
and Cities, and Ladies, who contended by Proxy in the 
Olpmpick Hippodrome, and received the Honours due to 
that Ambition which they were intended to excite ; and 
which was as beneficial to the Publick in the Women as 
in the Men. Cyniſca [7], a Lacedemonian Lady of a man- 
Iy Spirit, was the firſt who gave this Example to her Sex; 
encouraged to it by Ageſilaus her Brother, King of Sparta. 
who obſerving ſome of his Countrymen overvaluing them- 
ſelves upon the Number of their Horſes, and the ViQo- 
_ ries obtained by them at Olympia, prevailed with his 
Siſter to ſhew them, by offering herſelf a Candidate for 
the Equeſtrian Crown, that they were more indebted for 
thoſe Victories to their Money than their Merit. This 
Precedent was afterwards followed by many Macedonian 
Ladies; which ſhews, at the ſame Time, the Prevalency 
of the Faſhion, the Extenſiveneſs of its Influence, and the 
Policy of the Eleans, in forming ſo comprehenſive a 
Scheme, and opening, by that means, a Field for the 
Ambition of the Vamen; who contributed equally with 
the Men to the promoting their principal Deſign in ad- 
mitting Chariots into the Olympick Games. 2 


[7] FPauſ. Lacon. Plut, in Ageſilao, . 
2 If, 
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If, notwithſtanding what has been juſt now ſaid, ts 
new the Wiſdom and Policy of the Eleans, in exempting 
the Owners of the Horſes from contending in Perſon, and 
yet beſtowing the Crown upon them, any one ſhould be 
{ill inclined to think, that the chief Honour of an 
Equeſtrian Victory ought, in Juſtice, rather to be conferred 
on the Charioteer who won it, than upon the Owner of 
the Chariot, I ſhall deſire him to take in Conſideration 
the following piece of Hiſtory, told by Plutarch in the 
Life of Alexander. | | 
Philip King of Macedon [8], having made himſelf Ma- 
er of Potidza, received in the fame Day three Meſſen- 
gers: The firſt of whom brought him an Account of a 
great Victory, obtained by his General Parrienio over the 
Aria: The ſecond told him, that he was proclaimed 
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Conqueror in the Race of Riding-Horſes at Olympia: And 

| the third acquainted him with the Birth of Alexander. 
Plutarch tells us, that Philip was mightily delighted wich 

| theſe three pieces of News, without ſaying which of them 
gave him the greateſt Pleaſure. The firſt Event, un- 
doubtedly, and the third, tended more directly to the 
Furtherance of his main Deſign ; which was no leſs than 
that of enſlaving all Greece, and of employing afterwards 
her united Forces to conquer, for his Glory, the Empire 
of the Perfians. The ſecond was leſs conducive to thoſe 
Views, but leſs pernicious alſo to his Country. Let the 
Reader determine, upon which of the Three Philip had 
[$] Plat. ia Alex, 
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110 A DISSERTATION ON 
moſt Reaſon to value himſelf : and whether any of them, 


according to the ſtrict Rule of Juſtice contended for by 


thoſe who object to the Proceeding of the Eleant, ought to 
have been placed to his Account ? For the firſt he was 
indebted to Parmenio and his Army; for the ſecond to his 
Rider and his Horſe : and his Wife is ſhrewdly ſuſpeQed 
of having helped him to the third. 

What I have been ſaying concerning the Victors in the 
Chariot-Race, will hold equally to thoſe, who conquered 
in the Race of Riding-Horſes, Mules, &c. in which latter, 
the Conditions of obtaining the Crown of Victory were 
left as large as in the former, and are to be juſtified upon 
the ſame Principles. 

But after all, it may ſeem impertinent to uſe many Ar. 
guments with an Eng/;/> Reader, to convince him of the 
Wiſdom and Juſtice of a Proceeding which is every. Day 
practiſed amongſt us; who have alſo our Horſe-Races and 


Prizes for the Vickor, eſtabliſhed originally with the ſame | 


View, as thoſe of which I am now ſpeaking, and under 
ſome of the ſame Regulations : particularly with regard 
to the beſtowing the Prize, which with xs, as with the 
Grecians, is conferred upon the Ozwner of the Horſe that 
wins the Race, and not upon the Rider, If this be an 
Injuſtice, the Jockeys at Newmarket have great Reaſon to 
complain; in whoſe Opinion, I dare ſay, a Piece of Plat: 
of a hundred Guineas is preferable to the Glory of a thou- 
ſand Olympick Crowns. I will not ſay their Maſters are 

in the ſame Way of Thinking, nor make any farther 
Com- 
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E Compariſon between the Cuſtoms obſerved in the Horfe- * . q 
= Races at Olympia and thoſe i in Faſhion at Newmarket: I * 15 
0 {hall only take Notice, that no kind of Fraud or Violence 58 
5 was allowed of in the former ; the Competitors in which. 1 F - 
Is contended for Glory only: an Object ſeldom heartily | 1 | 18 
d purſued by thoſe, who are ſordid enough either to uſe or | * 1 
connive at the Uſe of Fraud. To return to the Chariot- 6 
e Race. | 3 io 
d But though the Maſter of the Hor/es, for the Reaſons | ö ; | IP; 
, above mentioned, was proclaimed the Conqueror, yet had 5 : 125 
re the Horſes [9] their Share of Honour, and were crowned” * ny 
In amid the Congratulations and Applauſes of the whole 1 185 
Aſſembly. They who are acquainted with Homer and 1 
r the Poets, will not be ſurprized at the Honours thus im- | 1 
ie parted to theſe noble Animals, whoſe Nature was by 1 
ay them eſteemed not unworthy of a divine Original ; and ſe 
ad whoſe Ardour and Emulation in the Courje ſeemed to ex- | bo | 
ne preſs a Senſe of Glory almoſt human, and juſtify the | 1 
er WR Exhortations and Expoſtulations addreſſed to them in |; 24 
10 moſe ancient Writings. | 7 254 
he . 4 Crown was alſo given to the Charioteer, to whoſe bt ; N 
hat Skill and Courage the Victory was always in great Mea- "hh 
an fure owing. I ſay Skill and Courage, becauſe both the 4 
to Inc and the other were abſolutely neceſſary to finiſh hap- 1 
5 Jo] Pindar's Olymp. Ode 13. Plut, Sym. L. ii. * Pauſ. L. vi. | 
mw eee ee de Y wes; EAALY OV in o, 
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pily a Courſe, which the many ſhort Turnings round the 
Pillars, and the Number of Chariots which ſometimes ran 


together, rendered extremely difficult and dangerous. 
To explain the Nature of theſe Difficulties and Dan- 


gers, as well as ſome Particulars relating to the Horſe 
Races, I ſhall here inſert a Deſcription of the Olympict 
Hippodrome, or Horſe-Courſe, taken from Panſenias, 1 L. vi. 
which is as follows [1]. 

As you paſs out of the Stadium, by the Seat of the 2 
lanodicks, into the Place appointed for the Hor/e-Races, you 
come to the Barrier, (Apsis) where the Horſes and Chariots 
rendezvous before they enter into the Courſe. This Bar. 
rier in its Figure reſembles the Prœav of a Ship, with the 
Roftrum, or Beal, turned towards the Courſe. The other 


End, which joins on to the Portico of Agaptus (fo named 


from him who built it, ſee the preceding Book, C. xv.) is 
very broad. At the Extremity of the R://rum, or Beat, 
over a Bar that runs acroſs the Entrance, (is na, 1s 


placed a Figure of a Dolphin [25 in Braſs. On the two 


[1] The French Tranſlator of Pauſanias hath inſerted a Draught of 
the Apbeſis, or Barrier here deſcribed, deſigned by the Chevalier Fal- 
lard, with which I would willingly have obliged the Reader, had I not, 
by comparing it with Pauſanias, diſcovered ſo many Miſtakes in it, that 
I thought the following Deſcription would give him a clearer Idea of the 
Barrier and Hippodrome of Olympia, without that Draught, than with 
at, * 

[2] The Dolphin here is a Symbol of Neptune, ſurnamed Hippius ot 
Equeſirian, for his having produced a Horſe by ſtriking the Earth with 
His Trident, according to the Fable: without recollecting this Circum- 


ſtance, the Reader might be ſurprized to meet with the Figure of 1 
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6'des of this Barrier, each of which is above four hundred 
Fect in Length, are built Stands, or Lodges, as well for the 
Riding-Horſes as the Chariots, which are diſtributed by Lot 
among the Competitors in thoſe Races: and before all 


theſe Lodges is ſtretched a Cable, from one End to the | 


other, to ſerve the Purpoſe of a Barrier (%on\nyyec). 


About the Middle of the Prov is erected an Atar, built 


of unburnt Brick, which every Olympiad is plaiſtered over 
with freſh Mortar; and upon the Altar ſtands a Brazer 
Eagle, which ſpreads out its Wings to a great Length. 
This Eagle, by Means of a Machine, which is put in 
Motion by the Prefiaent of the Horſe-Races, is made to 
mount up at once into the Air to ſuch a Height, as to be- 


come viſible to all the Spectators : and at the ſame Time 


the Brazen Dolphin before-mentioned ſinks to the Ground. 
Upon that Signal the Cables, ſtretched before the Lodges 
on either Side of the Portico of Agaptus, are firſt let looſe, 


| and the Horſes there ſtationed move out and advance till 
| they come over-againſt the Zogges of thoſe who drew the 


ſod Lot, which are then likewiſe opened. The ſame 
Order is obſerved by all the reſt; and in this Manner 
they proceed through the Beak, or Roſtrum; before which 
they are drawn up in one Line, or Front, ready to begin 
tie Race, and make Trial of the Skill of the Charioteers 
and the Fleetneſs of the Horſes. | 

On that Side of the Courſe, which is formed by a: Ter- 
ace raiſed with Earth, and which is the longeſt of the 


D:bin in a Horſe-Courſe, The Eagle is a known Symbol of Fuprer, 
to whom the Olympick Games were conſecrated, 
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two Sides, near to the Paſſage that leads out of the Courſe 
acroſs the Terrace, ſtands an Altar of a round Figure, de- 
dicated to Taraxippus, the Terror of the Horſes, as his Name 
imports ; of whom more hereafter. The other Side of 
the Cour/e is formed not by a Terrace of Earth, but a Hill 
of a moderate Height, at the End of which is erected a 
Temple, confecrated to Ceres Chamyne, whoſe 11 has 
the Privilege of ſeeing the Olympick Games. 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable Particulars which Pay. 
ſanias has thought fit to give us, relating to the Olympick 
Hippodrome or Horſe-Courſe : and though from theſe we 

may be able to form a general Idea of its Figure, yet are 
there others no leſs neceſfary to be known, for the clear 
underſtanding the Nature of the Races; ſuch as the 
Length and Breadth of the Courſe, the two Metas or Goal, 
round which the Chariots and Horſes made their ſeveral 
Turnings, With the Diſtance between them; all which we 
are left to make out by Conjecture only. 


The Hippodrome at Conſtantinople, of which there are yet 


ſome Traces remaining, is ſaid by Vheeler to have been 
about five hundred and fifty ordinary Paces long, . and about 
an hundred and taventy broad, and to have been anciently 
adorned with ſeveral excellent Ornaments, of which, ſays 
he, only three Pillars remain for me to give an Account 
of. 8 h | 

The firſt of theſe is a Pillar (or rather an Obeliſk) of 
gyßtian Granite, conſiſting of one Stone, about fit) 


Feet long, eretted on a Pedeſtal of eight or ten Feet 
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above Ground. — On the North Side of the Pedeſtal is a 


Baſſo-relievo, expreſſing the Manner how this Pillar was. 


ſet up: and another below that repreſenting the Hippo- 
drome, as it was before that Pillar was ſet up, with the 
Manner of their Horſe-Races. © It appears (to make uſe 
© of his own Words) with four principal Pillars, with a 


« yacant Place in the Middle (where this is now erected) 


« which made the Feet all equally diſtant from each 
e other. The ordinary Stadiums of the Ancients had but 
« three Pillars, being but an hundred and twenty-five 


« Paces long, which is a great deal ſhorter than this. 


From the firſt Pillar they farted their Horſes, havin g the 
„Word APIZTETE, or Courage, written on the Villar gi- 
« yen them. At the middle they were called upon to 
make hafte, by the Word IIZ TAE, which was written 
* alſo on the Pillar. At the laſt they were to return. 
* riding about the Pillar on the farther End therefore it 
had the Word KAMYON engraven on it. By this Baſ- 


© zelievo is expreſſed the Running of the Horſes, and the 


e Emperor ſtanding in the Middle crowning the Victor. 
„But what that held up by four Pillars, and the other 
© ſingle round Pillar were for, we could not conjecture, 
* unleſs only for Ornament.” V heeler s Travels, L. ii. 
p. 183. | . 8 

Whether the Olympick Hippodrome was ſo long and fo 
wide as this of Conſtantinople, I will not determine; but 


that it was conſiderably longer than an ordinary Stadium, 


% evident ; for as it appears from the Baſſo-relievo above 
7 : H 2 deſcribed 
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116 A DISSERTATION ON 
deſcribed by Wheeler, and indeed from Medals, and many 


other Remains of Antiquity, that there were two Pillars : 
placed towards the two Extremities of the Hippodrome, to M 
ſerve as Metas, or Goals, round which the Chariots and 1 
Horſes made ſeveral Turnings, a large Space of Ground Ty 
muſt neceſſarily have been left beyond each of thoſe Pil. Ch 
lars, that the Horſes, and eſpecially the Chariots, might 
have ſufficient Room to make their Tarnings, without run: 10 
ning againſt the Pillars, or falling foul on one another: No 
and this Space muſt have been large enough to admit of 3 
a great Number of Chariots. It has already been ſaid, ED 
that Alcibiades for his own Share brought at one Time ſe. 5 
ven Chariots, and certainly he was not without Competi. Re 
tors to diſpute the Crown with him. Sophocles, in a De. 3 
ſcription of a Chariot-Race, which I ſhall inſert at the End 79 
of this Section, ſpeaks of Ten, and Pixdar of no leſs than TE 
Forty Chariots, contending at one and the ſame Time. If 15 
theręfore in a Space of one hundred and twenty-five mY 
Paces, the Meaſure of an ordinary Stadium, Room enough Do 
be left beyond the Two Pillars for a large Number of _ 

_ Chariots to paſs, the Length remaining for the Race will ; 
| | owt 
be much too ſhort.. A proportionable Space mult like- =” 
wiſe have been left between the Pillars, which divided but 
the Courſe in the Middle, and the two Sides of the Hippo. ako 
drome. rin 
The Circus Maximus (as deſcribed by Dion. Hal.) in Tims 
which the Romans exhibited their Chariot-Race;, was al 


oval Building of three Sadia, or eighteen hundred Feet in 
Length, 
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Length, and four Pletbra, or four hundred Feet in Breadth, 
with a Row of Pillars, Obeliſes, &c. running down the 
Middle; the firſt and laſt of which Pillars were the Metas, 


or Goals, round which the Chariots and Horses made their 
Turnings 3 but the Romans never ſuffered more than four 


Chariots, which they called a M; u, to ſtart at one Time; 


and of theſe Miſus or Matches they had commonly 


twenty-four, and ſometimes many more, in one Day. 
Now, if it be conſidered that in the Grecian Games a 
much greater Number of Charots frequently ran together, 


| we may reaſonably ſuppoſe their Hippodromes were at leaſt 


as capacious as the Circus Maximus at Rome: the Di- 
menſions of which, however, were much inferior to thoſe 


| of the Hippodrome at Conſtantinople, which, according to 
| IVheeler, was ſeven and twenty hundred and fifty Feet 


long, and fix hundred broad, taking a Pace to be equal 
to five Feet. 

The Length of the Cour/e, by which I mean the Diſtance 
between the two Metas, or Goals, is another Point that 
can be ſettled only by Conjecture. Had VF heeler ſet 


down the Diſtances of thoſe Pillars, which he ſaw ſtand- 


ing in the Hippodrome at Conflantinople, it would have help- 
ed us much in this Inquiry: but this I ſhall refer to the 


enſuing Section, and content myſelf at preſent with ob- 
ſerving, that both the Chariots and Horſes ran ſeveral 


Times up and down the Courſe, and conſequently made 
many Turnings round the Pillars erected at the two Extre- 
mities, Pauſanias informs us, that in the Olympick Hip- 
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118 A DISSERTATION ON 


podrome, near that Pillar called Ny/F#, which I take to be 


that erected at the lower End of the Cour/e, ſtood a Bra- 
zen Statue of Hippodamia, holding in her Hand a ſacred 


| Fillet, or Diademe ( Tau; on) Prepar ed to bind the Head of 


Pelops for his Victory over Oenomaus: and it is probable, 
that all the Space between the Pillars was filled with 


Statues or Altars, as that in the Hippodrome of Conftantins- 


ele ſeems to have been. Here, at leaſt, ſtood the Trog, 
or Table, on which were placed the O/iwe-Crowns and 
the Branches of Palm deſtined for the Victors, as ſhall be 
ſhewn hereafter. | Se 

From this Account it may eaſily be conceived, that in 
a Chariot-Race both the Chariot and the Driver were ex- 
poſed to many Accidents, ariſing from the Nature of the 
Caurſe. For as they were obliged to make ſeveral Turn- 
gs (about two and twenty in all) round the two Pil/ar;, 
ſo did every Charioteer endeavour to approach as near 
them as poſſible, in order to leſſen the Compaſs he was 
obliged to take. A Number of Chariots puſhing all at 
once for this Advantage, which often gave the Victoꝶ, 
muſt neceſſarily have been in Danger either of running 
againſt the Pillar, or falling foul upon one another, and 
in the Tumult many muſt have been broken or over 
turned, and their Drivers thrown out. This was the 
Fate of forty at one Time, as may be ſeen in an Ode of 
Pindar [3], where the Poet fails not to congratulate the 
Conqueror, upon his having ſingly eſcaped ſuch a Mil 


Iz] Pindar's Pyth, Ode 5. ſee the Scholiaſt. 
Tec „ | fortune 
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fortune out of ſo great a Number of Competitors. It ap- 
pears alſo in the ſame Ode, that the Vickor was not inſen- 


ſible of the Singularity of his good Fortune; as an Ac- 
knowledgment for which he conſecrated his Chariot to 
Apollo, in whoſe Treafury at Parnaſſus it was lodged, un- 
injured and entire, ſays the Poet, as when it came out of 
the Workman's Hands. | | 

And indeed, when we conſider the Form of the Chariots, 


the Attitude of the Drivers, the Rapidity of the Motion, 
and the Accidents juſt now mentioned, ariſing from the 


Nature of the Courſe and the Number of Charicts that fre- 
quently ran together, we ſhall wonder leſs at their being 


thrown out of their Chariots and put in Danger of their 


Lives, than at their maintaining their Poſts amid ſo many 
Difficulties, and coming off with Safety and Succeſs. 
Theſe Chariots, by ſome Figures of them upon ancient 
Medals, Sc. ſeem to have been very low, open behind, 
but cloſed up before and on the Sides, with a Kind of 
Parapet, which was ſometimes enriched with various 
Sorts of Ornaments. There does not appear to have 


been any Seat for the Driver, who is therefore always re- 


preſented fanding, and leaning forward to the Horſes. 
They had but two Wheels, and conſequently the fore 


Part of them muſt have been ſupported by the Horſes, 
which inevitably rendered their Motion very unequal, and 


made it fo difficult for the Charioteer to keep upon his 
Legs, that nothing but a long Courſe of Practice could 


inſure a Man , from falling in ſuch a Situation, Which, 
* there- 
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120 A DISSERTATION ON 
therefore, is the moſt aſtoniſhing, the Folly, or the Va. 

| nity of Nero? | | 

This great Emperor [4], great I mean in Power and 

Dominion, but with regard to all the Objects of his Am. 

bition, very little and contemptible, would needs ſhew his 

Skill in the Management of a Chariot. He choſe indeed 


the nobleſt Theatre, and offered himſelf a Candidate for 


the Olympick Crown. That his Appearance might be no 


leſs extraordinary than his Ambition, and in ſome Mea- = 
ſure proportionable to the Majeſty of an Emperor of the 
World, he entered the Hippodrome at Olympia [5] in a. 


Chariot drawn by ten Horſes, which he undertook to drive 
himſelf, notwithſtanding, ſays Suetonius, he had formerly, 
in a certain Poem of his, cenſured Mithridates for the 


ſame Thing. But the Event was by no means anſwer- 


able, either to the Flattery of his Courtiers, or the Va- 
| nity of his own Expectations. He was thrown out p 
his Chariot, to the great Hazard of his Life [6]; 

though he was put into it again, he found himſelf whom 
to finiſh the Race, and deſiſted. Notwithſtanding which 
he was proclaimed Conqueror, and honoured with the O/ym- 
pick Crown. To return the Complement, at his Depar- 
ture he preſented the Hellanodicis, or Judges of the Games, 
with the Sum of 8000/7. [7] and all Greece with her Li- 
berty. A Preſent that would have done him infinitely 


[4] Xiph. & Suet. in Nerone. [5] Suet. ibid. [6] Xiph, 
Suet, [7] Dion. Nerone, 250,900 Drachmas, or nd a 186. 
44. See Arbith, 22 

more 
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more Honour than an Oylmpic Victory, or indeed than 
any Victory, had it been frankly and generouſly beſtowed, 


and not paid down as the Price of Adulation ; and of a - 
Complaiſance ſo mean and ſervile, as ſhews the Grecians 


to have been as incapable of Liberty as they were un- 
worthy of it. For the Equeſtrian Crown was not the only 
Thing with which the Eleans complemented Nero they 
broke, in Obedience to his Orders, the moſt ſacred 
Laws [S] of their Inſtitution, and put off the Celebration 


of the Olpmpick Games for a whole Year, to wait his com- 


ing into Greece; as if their Buſineſs, ſays Philoſtratus, had 
been to ſacrifice to Nero inſtead of Jupiter. What fol- 
lowed after helps us admirably to diſcover the true Value 
of that Liberty which a Tyrant beſtows : and the Vanity 
and Inſincerity of thoſe Praiſes and Honours that are ex- 
torted from Slaves and Flatterers. Nero, before his De- 


parture, pillaged and waſted Greece [9], notwithſtanding | 
his pretended Grant of Liberty; put many People to 
Death, and confiſcated the Eſtates of others: and the 


Elans on their part, to revoke as much as in them lay 
the Honours they had conferred on Nero, left out of their 
publick Regiſter [1] that Olympiad, and that alone. Galba 
[2] afterwards demanded of the Hellancdicis, as a Debt 
to the Crown, the eight thouſand Pounds, with which 
Nero had rewarded their NORBURY in een to him 
the Equeſtrian Croaun. 


[8] Philoſtr. L. v. [o] Xiph. in Nero. [ 1] See Scaliger ad 
Tuſeb ad Num. MMLXXII. [2] Xiph. in Nero. 
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Signal marched out of the Lodges above deſcribed, and en- 


tering the Courſe according to the Order before ſettled by 


Lot, were there drawn up ina Line; but whether a-bre};, 
or one behind another, is a Queſtion, it ſeems, among the 
Learned. Euftathius (in his Comment upon [4] Home, 
ſays, the Ancients were of Opinion that they did no: 
ſtand in one Front; becauſe it is evident that he who had 
the firſt Lot had a great Advantage over the other Char; 


teers, The Moderns, I believe, are unanimouſly of the 


contrary Opinion; and can ſhew, that the Reaſon af. 
ſigned by E»fathius makes not in the leaſt againſt the Me. 


thod of ranging the Chariots all a-breaſt; in which Order 
the Charioteer, who ſtood fff, had ſo clear an Advantage 
over his Competitors, as to make it neceſſary to diſpoſe 


their Places by Lot. For as they were to turn round a 
Pillar erected at the farther End of the Cour/e, he who had 
the fir/# Place on the Left Hand was nearer to that Pillar, 


than thoſe who were ranged on his Right Hand; had a 
leſs Circle to make upon the Turn, and conſequently was 
not obliged to run ſo great a Compaſs of Ground. The 


Advantage, therefore, of the it Place, and the Diſad- 
vantage of the /2ff, which was always increaſed in Pro- 
portion to the Number of Chariots that contended toge- 
ther, appeared ſo conſiderable to the learned Mon!faucor, 
that he ſeems to think the Succeſs of every Charioterr 
muſt have depended entirely upon his Lot. And indeed, 


[3] Pauſ. L. vi. 


[4] See Pope's Homer, Iliad xxiii, ver. 425. 


had 


2 


Upon the Day of the Race [3], the Chariots at a certain 
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had they been to turn but once, or could it be ſuppoſed that 
they maintained throughout the whole 'Race the ſame 
Order in which they were firſt arranged by Lot, the Place 
could not have been indifferent with regard to the 


Vickory; but as on the contrary they were obliged to make 


twelve Turnings round that Pillar, and ten round another 


erected at the hither End of the Cour/e, the Advantage of 
the one, and the Diſadvantage of the other, muſt have 
been liable to be loſt and recovered many Times in the 


Race, by the Skill of the Charioreers, the Swiftneſs of the 


Horſes, or ſome of thoſe Accidents already mentioned. 
It ſhould alſo be conſidered, that though the Charioteer, 
who was placed iii on the Le Hand, had ſome Advan- 
tage over the reſt by being nearer the Pillar, yet he muſt 
have oftentimes been ſtraitened for Room upon the Turn, 
eſpecially if hard preſſed by his Competitors, and conſe- 
quently have been driven ſo near the Pillar, as to en- 
danger the breaking or overturning his Chariot, In 


avoiding therefore this Danger, and in making theſe 


Turnings in as little a Compaſs as poſſible, conſiſted the 
chief Excellence of a Charioteer: as is evident from the 


large Inſtructions which old Mor [5] gives his. Son 


Zntilochus upon that Head; and from what 7, heocritus tells 


us of the Education of Hercules [6], whoſe ſuppoſed Fa- 


ther Amphitryon himſelf took the Pains to teach him the 
Management of the Chariot, though he left all his other 
Exerciſes to be taught him by other Maſters. 


[5] Homer's Il, xiii, [6] 1dyU, xxiv, ver, 117, ; 
| ; ut 
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But fond Amphitryon, with a Father's Zeal, 
Skilful himſelf to guide the rapid Wheel, 

In his own Art inſtructs his God-like Heir, 
And teaches how to rule the whirling Carr; 
How at the Turn with niceft Heed to roll, 
Nor break the grazing Axle on the Goal. 


It was however as much the Buſineſs of a Charioteer to 
approach as near as poſſible to this Pillar, as it was to 
avoid running foul upon it. To this Point therefore as 
ro a Centre they all tended; and let any one imagine 
what a Noiſe, what a Buſtle and Confuſion, ten, twenty, 
and ſometimes forty Chariots [7] muſt have made burſt- 
ing, at the Sound of a Trumpet [S8], all together from the 


Barrier! and preſſing all to the ſame Point! What Skill 


and Courage in the Charioteers! What Obedience, what 
Strength and Swiftneſs in the Horſes / What Ardour and 
Emulation in both muſt have been requiſite to maintain 
the Advantages, which their own Lots had given them, 
or to ſurmount thoſe of their Antagoniſts! 


{9] Seeſt thou not how, when from the Goal they ſtart, 
The youthfull Char:oteers with beating Heart 
Ruſh to the Race, and panting ſcarcely bear 


Th' Extremes of fev'riſh Hope and chilling Fear; 


Stoop to the Reins, and laſh with all their Force : 
The flying Chariot kindles in the Courſe. 


[7] Pindar, : [8] Soph, Electra. [9] Virg. Georg, it. 


And 


wo, 


nd 
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And now a-low, and now aloft they fly, 
As born thro” Air, and ſeem to touch the Sky. 
No. Stop, no Stay; but Clouds of Sand ariſe, 
Spurn'd and caſt backward on the Follower's Eyes: 
The Hindmoſt blows the Foam upon the Firſt : 
Such is the Love of Praiſe, an honourable Thirſt ! 
| | Mr. Davpex. 
But this was not all; they were to meet with more 
Difficulties, and of another kind, in the middle of the 
Courſe, and contend with the Terrors of a Deity, who 
ſometimes ſnatched the Victory from him, who ſeemed 
to have carried it away from his Competitors. The 
Name of this Deity was Taraxippus, a Name given him 
from his Office; which was to ſcare and terrify the 
Horſes, who accordingly as they paſſed by his Altar, 
which was of a round Form, and erected at the farther 
End of the Courſe, were wont to take Fright, ſays Pau- 
ſarias[1], without any apparent Cauſe : And fo great 
was their Conſternation, that, regarding no longer the 
Rein, the Whip, or the Voice of their Maſter, they fre- 
quently broke and overturned the Chariot, and wounded 
the Driver. The Charioteers therefore failed not to offer 
Sacrifices to Taraxippus, in order to deprecate his Wrath, 
and render him favourable to them. | 
I ſhall not trouble the Readers with the various 
Opinions relating to this pretended Deity and his Ter- 
tors, which are to be met with in Pauſanias. I am ap! 


[Lr] Lib, vi. e. 20, 


da 
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to believe, with the French Tranſlator of that Author, 
that (if, as Pauſanias inſinuates, there was any thing ex. 
traordinary in this matter) the Fright of the Horſes was 
owing to ſome Artifice of thoſe, who preſided at the Ohy::. 
pick Games, and who (as he farther remarks) in order to 
make the Victory more glorious, were willing to make 
the Way to it more hazardous and difficult. 


But though the old Saying, 7he more Danger, the my: , 
Honour, may ſeem to countenance this Remark of the 
French Abbe, ought we not rather to ſuppoſe that the t 
Eleans (whoſe Views in every Part of this Inſtitution = 


ſeem to have been directed to ſome wife Purpoſe) in- 
tended by theſe Terrors to exclude the Competition of all 
thoſe, whoſe Horſes were not thoroughly broke, and 
taught not to be alarmed at any ſudden Noiſe or unuſual 
| Appearance? A Quality in Horſes at leaſt as valuable, 
| | both for Service and Pleaſure, as Fleetnefs, or any Accom- 
| | 


| 


pliſhment acquired in the Manage. | 
| I cannot help obſerving by the way, that the Greciant 
| muſt have been credulous and ſuperſtitious even to Stupi- 
| | dity, and the Eleaus conſummate Maſters in all the jug- 
| gling Tricks and Artifices of Impoſture, for a Fraud of 
| this Nature to have been carried on for ſo long a Time, 
and in ſo publick a Place as the Hippodrome of Olympia, in 
the Name of a Divinity; and conducted with ſo much 
Secrecy and Succeſs as to bring Votaries to his Altar with 
Offerings and Supplications : But Olympia was not the 
only Place in which this imaginary Deity, was adorcs ; 
| | there 
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there was likewiſe a 7 araxippus in the //hmian Hippodrome. 
as Pauſanias informs us; who adds, that in Nemea indeed | 


there was no Deity concerned in terrifying the Horſes, 
but then there was a Rock, ſtanding near the Pillar round 
which they turned, of the Colour of Fire, with the Bright- 
neſs of which they were wont to be as much terrified as 
with that of Fire itſelf: but he obſerves at the ſame 
Time, that the Terror, which ſeized the Horſes at the 
Sight of this Rock,. was much inferior to that excited by 


the Taraxippus of Olympia. The ſame Author, ſpeaking * 


afterwards (L. x.) of the Terrors with which the Horſes 
were ſometimes ſeized in the Pythick Hippodrome, aſeribes 
them to Fortune, whom he ityles the Diſpenſer of Good 


and Evil in all human Affairs, and to whom he ſeems to 


have Recourſe merely becauſe there was no Taramigus at 
Delphi, nor any terrifying Object, like the fiery Rock at 
Mata, to help him to a Solution in a Caſe, which no- 
thing but Ignorance and Superſtition could confider as 
extraordinary. | 
Sophocles, [2] in his Tragedy of Electra, hath given us a 

very noble Deſcription of a Chariot-Race in all its Forms, 
a Tranſlation of which I ſhall inſert in this Place, as well 


for the Entertainment of the Reader, as for the ſake of 


verifying what has been ſaid above by ſo unexception- 
able an Authority. 


[2] Ver, 700, &c. 
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A Deſcription of a Chariot-Race, 


When, on the ſecond Day, in Order next | 
Came on the Conteſt of the rapid Carr, 

As o'er the Phocian Plain the orient Sun 
Shot his impurpled Beams, the Pyhick Courſe 
Oreſtes enter d, circled with a Troop | 
Of Charioteers, his bold Antagoniſts. 
One from Achaia came, from Sparta one, 
Two from the Libyan Shores, well practiſed each 
To rule the whirling Carr; with theſe, the fifth, 
Oreſtes vaunting his Theſalian Mares. 
ZEtolia ſent a ſixth, with youthfull Steeds 
In native Gold array'd. The next in Rank 
From fair Magne/ia ſprung ; of Thrace the eighth 
His Snow-white Courſers from Theſprotia drove: 
From Heav'n-built A4thens the ninth Hero came, 
A huge Bæotian the tenth Chariot fill'd. 
Theſe, when the Judges of the Games by Lot 
Had fix d their Order, and arranged the Carrs, 
All, at the Trumpet's Signal, all at once 
Burſt from the Barrier, all together chear d 
Their fiery Steeds, and ſhook the floating Reins. 


ö 

; ( 

Soon with the Din of rattling Carrs was fill'd 
The ſounding Hippodrome, and Clouds of Duft j 
Aſcending, tainted the freſh Breath of Morn. F 
Now mix'd, and preſs'd together on they drove, 7 
Nor ſpar'd the ſmarting Laſh, impatient each "oe 


To 
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To clear his Chariot, and outſtrip the Throng 

Of claſhing Axles, and ſhort-blowing Steeds, 

That panted on each other's Necks, and threw 

On each contiguous Yoke the milky Foam. 

But to the Pillar as he nearer drew, 

Oreſtes, reining in the near-moſi Steed, 

While in a larger Scope, with looſen'd Reins, 

And laſh'd up to their Speed, the others flew, 

Turn'd ſwift around the Goal his grazing Wheel. 
As yet ere& upon their whirling Orbs 


Roll'd every Chariot, till the hard-mouth'd Steeds, 


That drew the Thracian Carr, unmaſter'd broke 
With Violence away, and turning ſhort, 

(When o'er the Hippodrome with winged Speed 
They had completed now the /ev'nth Career } 
Daſh'd their wild Foreheads gainſt the Libyan Carr, 
From this one luckleſs Chance a Train of IIIs 
Succeeding, rudely on each other fell 
Horſes and Charioteers, and ſoon was fill'd 
With Wrecks of ſhatter'd Carrs the Phocian Plain. 

This ſeen, th' Athenian with conſummate Art 
His Courſe obliquely veer'd, and ſteering wide 
With ſteddy Rein, the wild Commotion paſs d 
Of tumbling Chariots, and tumultuous Steeds. 
Next, and, tho' laſt, yet full of Confidence, 
And Hopes of Victory, Oreftes came. 

But when he ſaw, of his Antagoniſts 
Him only now remaining, to his Mares 


Vor. II. | ; Oh Anxious 
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Anxious he rais'd his ſtimulating Voice. 
And now with equal Fronts a- breaſt they drove, 
Now with alternate momentary Pride 
Beyond each other puſh'd their ſtretching Steeds, 
Erect Oreſtes, and erect his Carr 
Thro' all the zumber'd Courſes now had flood ; 
But luckleſs in the laſt, as round the Goal 
The wheeling Courſer turn'd, the Hither Rein 
Imprudent he relax'd, and on the S on⁰ 
Tuhe ſhatter'd Axle daſhing, from the Wheels 
Fell headlong, hamper'd in the tangling Reins. 
The frighted Mares flew divers o'er the Courſe. 
The throng'd Aſſembly, when they ſaw the Chief 
Hurl'd from his Chariot, with Compaſſion mov'd, 
His Youth deplor'd, deplor'd him glorious late 
For mighty Deeds, now doom'd to mighty Moes, 
Now dragg'd along the Duſt, his Feet in Air: 
Till haſting to his Aid, and ſcaree at length 
The frantick Mares reſtraining, from the Reins 
The Charioteers releas' d him, and convey d 
With Wounds and Gore disfigur'd to his Friends, 
«« The juſt Amphidyons on th' Athenian Steeds 
The Delphicſ Laurel ſolemnly conferr'd. 


SECTIO\ 


Chiet 


nds. 


101 
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SECTION XII. 
Of the ſeveral Kinds of Chariot Rares. 
HE Laws and Cuſtoins of the Chariot. Rats having 
been explained in the foregoing Section, it remains 
to take Notice only, that theſe Laws were general, and 


extended equally to all the yarious Species of Chariots; 
excepting that the Lengib of the Race was diminiſhed for 


ſome of them, as I ſhall obſerve preſently. | 

The Chariot firſt introduced into the Olympick Hippo- 
gone, and that of which I have been hitherto ſpeaking, 
was the N dgαν. [1], or complete Chariot, ſo named 
either becauſe it was drawn by Full aged Horſes, or be- 
cauſe it was drawn by four Horſes; which Number feems 
to have made # complete Set among the Ancients; Theſe 
four Horſes were all ranged a-breaft, the two middle ones 
only were hatneffed to the Chariot by the Toke, from 
whence they were called Zygii, the two fide Horſes were 
faltened either to the Toe, [2] or to ſome other Part of 
the Chariot by their Traces, and were called Pareori, Pa- 
rafiiri, Seirophori, and Seiræi, and their Reins or Traces 
dire and Pareoriæ. | 

Erithonias, according to Virgil, was tlie firſt that drove 
with four Horſes, and, according to Manilius, was for that 


[4] Thu; Fytifies adultus 3s well as perfecfus. 


[2] Czlius — | 
I $1: Invention 
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Invention - honoured with a Place among the | heavenly 


Bodies. 
Primus Eriahonius currus, & quatuor auſus 
Jungere equos, rapidiſque rotis inſiſtere vicfor. Vir. Geor. iii dif 
b | 


Quem curru. primum volitantem Jupiter alto 1 
Quadrijugis conſpexit equis, cœloque ſacravit [3]. * 
Pagondas of Thebes had the Honour of firſt obtaining for 

the Prize of this Sort of Chariot-Race in the Ol;mic fiſt 
Games [4] ; as Erictbonius had i in che Games called Para Wa: 


thenza. 0h 
In the eincty-third Ohmpiad was added the "Wl of the 2 
Chariot called Synoris, which was drawn by a Yee, or ct I 


Pair only of full-aged Horſes. 

The Aßpené was a Chariot drawn by two Mules, after the 
manner of the Synoris, as Pauſanius tells us, and was in- 
troduced into the Olympick Games by one Aſandraſius, as 
we learn from Pindar's Scholiaſt [5]. I have called ita 
Chariot, though if it reſembled the 4penz deſcribed by 
Homer in the xxivth Iliad [6], it ſhould more properly be 
called a Vaggon; and indeed that Account of it agrees 
beſt with what Pauſanias ſays [y], who obſerves that the 
Race of the ere could pretend neither to Antiquity nor 
Beauty, and that Mules were held in ſuch Abomination by 
| the Elæans, that they permitted none of thoſe Animals to 
be bred in their Country. And indeed the Race of ths 


(3] Manil. lib. i, p. 12. I. 22. Edit, Scalig. 


4] Ses Serv. in Virg. loc. cit. ohmp. © d, 5. 
5 j vs 266. [7] Lib. v. c. 9. [5] Olywp 
BED | Heil 
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hend was but of a ſhort Continuance, having been abo- 
liſhed within a very few Olympiad; after its firſt Admiſſion. 

Pauſanias and the Greek Commentator upon Pindarſ 8], 
differ ſo widely in their Accounts of the Times when the 
Apent was admitted and aboliſhed, that it would be in 
vain for me to endeavour to reconcile them; eſpecially 
as the latter diſagrees even with himſelf, I ſhall there- 
fore follow the Account of Pauſanias, who at leaſt is con- 
ſitent with himſelf: and according to whom the pert 
was introduced into the Olympick Games in the ſeventieth 
| 0; tiad, and aboliſhed by Proclamation in the eighty. 
furth 9]. 

In the ninety-ninth Olympiad was introduced the Toa 
zn dg, Which was a Chariot drawn by four Colts, as is 
evident from what Pauſanias 1] immediately ſubjoins con- 
cerning the Zurupis ww, or Chariot drawn by two Colts, 


dnian Lady, was the firſt that carried off the Crown in that 
Race, 

I ſhall now endeavour to ſettle the different Lengths 
of the Race aſſigned to each Species of theſe Chariots ; a 
Point not yet determined by any Author that I know of. 
In order to this, I ſhall beg Leave to produce two Paſ- 
ſages, one from Pindar, and another from his 8 * 
That of Pindar is as follows: 


[o] Lib. v. c. 9. 
43 A, Toy 


[3] Olymp. Od. 5, [1] Lib. v. c. 8. 


which, he tells us, was introduced in the hundred and 
twenty-ninth Olympiad, and that one Beliſtiche, a Mace. 
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[2] A. Tov vv yauxys iprggs cer 
A wiexdoyrapmlov wet Os ehe 


ITT» QUTEUTAL. 


i 3] The Words of the Scholiaſt explaining this Paſſage 
are, 1y2! d 0wItrars Of wywCc prot rebel TEemexs 0 y 
Hos 7 1G yrapmis; N. ire xy 16 Jeopues Enix 
To rl Nec & fue r rr, T6 & K, J. | 

Tia in this Paſſage of Pinaar ſignifies the Pills 
erected at the End of the Courſe, round which the Chari 
turned, as has been ſhewn, and the Epithet Sa S xd 7 aun 
applied to that imports, that they turned ravetve Ting; 
round that Pillar; and conſequently that they ran twelve 
Times i, and as often down the Courſe, 

Apo; fignifies cur/us, a Race or Courſe, and becauſe (1 
1 ſuppoſe) the firſt [4] Race at Olympia conſiſted only of 


eue Length of the Stadium, it came to fignify, when ap. 


plied to the Foot-Races, the Meaſure of one Length of the 
Stadium, as is evident from the following Paſſages [;] 
d ον debe © Ji tra woray ααEĩtʒga, i. e. Diaulu if 


Lz] Olymp. Ode. 3. ver. 68. 

Quarum ¶ arborum, Olivarum ſcilicet] cum [Hereulem] dulce defide- 
rium babebat, duodecies inflexum circa terminum curriculi equorun m plate 
fare, 

[3] CXGNνν Newt: 

Nempe terminum. Quem duodecies circuibant quadrigæ; vel dvd: 
amo, oy duodecim flexus habentem ; fuandoguidew « duodecim curſu 
perfectt 10 THAEIOV plea, i MKoy Vero otto. 

[4] The Stadium, or fimple Foot-Race, 

[51 Tæetzes, citatus a P. Fabro Agoniſt, Lib. i, c. 28, 
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eurſus duplex unum faciens flexum ; and 5 9%Ayxo; E I ech 
Tels v E dg N, N 10 KUpTINGYS js. Dolichus, 
eurſus ſeptemplex : tres enim fiexus habuit, & dimidium flexiis. 


But bes, when applied to the Horſe-Races, ſignified 


a Courſe of four Stadia, as is evident from theſe Words of 
Heſychius 3 mT; de mng De rie, and from theſe of 
Pauſanias, Sg Ot £10k TS (7748 Mn xo 4 0: aR0 Sh. Now 
25 Oe Jobs: and dex yrapmlss in the above cited Paſ- 
ſage from the Scholiaſt of Pindar are plainly of the ſame 
import, we are to underſtand by Ag/uw inn, a Courſe 
conſiſting of one Turn, or Round, once up and down the Hip- 
podrome 3 which whole Cour/e, or Round, being equal to 
four Stadia, it may from hence be inferred that the Tao 
Pillars ( viz. that from which the Horſes flarted, and that 
round which they turned) which divided the Courſe into 
two equal Lengths, were tue Stadia diſtant from each 
other, conſequently the whole Length of the Race of the 
ries d,, Or Chariot drawn by full-aged Horſes, conſiſt- 
ing of taveſve Rounds, amounted to forty-eight Stadia, or 
fix Grecian Miles; that of the Nuno d. ea, or Charict 
drawn by Colts, conſiſting of eight Rounds, to two and thirty 
Stadia, or four Grecian Miles, A Grecian Mile, according 
to Arbuthnot's Computation, was ſomewhat more than 
eight hundred Paces ; an Engliſb Mile is equal to 1056, 


Under the two Denominations of the D N and 


w g, the Scholiaſt of Pindar meant, as I imagine, 
to comprehend all the Species of Chariots; which he 
kath ranked in two Claſſes, not by the Number but the 

14 Age 
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Age of the Horſes: as appears from his putting Huhn 
cg in Oppoſition, or Contra- diſtinction to rc d 
For vd, as I obſerved before, ſignifies not only perfecis, 
but adultus alſo. By the Words Tizvor aews therefore in 
this Flace we are to underſtand a Chariot dragon by full. 
aged Horſes, which takes in the Synoris, or Chariot and 
Pair of full-aged Horſes ; as well as the T:!ferrmo, or Cha- 
riot and Four: and by Nude dra, a Chariot drawn by 
Colts, or under- aged Horſes, whether Four or only tavv in 
Number. The Race of which latter conſiſted of eight 
Rounds, that of the former of tabelve. 

That the Race of the Hohne &emax, or Chariot drawn 

by wnder-aged Herſes, though four in Number, conſiſted 
„ only of eight Rounds, is evident from the Paſſage of Sephr- 
cles, a Tranſlation of which was inſerted at the End of 
the preceding Section. For as the Words ce i 
(Ver. 742 of the Original) prove that the. Chariat of 
Oreftes was drawn by four Horſes, ſo doth the Word faz 
ſhew that thoſe Horſes were wnder-aged: and whoever 
conſiders attentively, what is there ſaid about the /ixt 
end ſeventh Round, *xlov x, 99 d, will find Reaſon 
to conclude, that the Accident which befell Oreſtes hap- 
pened in the laſt and eig, Round. Though Du Fa 
thinks it manifeſt from this very Paſſage, that the Charivt- 
Race, atleaſt in the Times of Sophocles or Oreftes, con- 
ſiſted of no more than /even Rounds. But had he ob- 
ſerved that the eight Chariots, which are there ſaid to have 


been overturned, were then running the ſeventh Rows, 
| and 


„„ yy, ame IS. 
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and that Orefes, who with the Athenian ſtill continued 
the Race, was thrown out of his Chariot ſome Time af- 
ter, he muſt have ſeen that the Race conſiſted of more than 
ſeven Rounds ; and that it conſiſted preciſely of eight we 
have Reaſon to conclude, from what has been produced 
from the Scholiaft of Pindar, relating to the awAuzo Ae, 
or Chariot drawn by under-aged Horſes. | 
Indeed, the whole Story of Or2/es contending in the 
P;thian Games was a mere Forgery of the Poet, to ſerve 
the Purpoſes of his Tragedy: it is, however, to be pre- 
ſumed, that in order to give it the greater Air of Truth 
and Probability, he kept cloſe to the Laws and Cuſtoms | 
of thoſe Games, And as the Laws and Cuſtoms relating 
to the ſame Kinds of Exerciſes, ſeem to have been the 
ſame in the ſeveral ſacred Games of Greece, it is very al- 
lowable in all parallel Caſes to apply to one what is re- 
lated of the other. Thus, as we are told by Pindar's 
& choliaft, that the Race of the Chariot drawn by under-aged 
Horſes conſiſted of eight Rounds in the Olympick Games, we 
may affirm the ſame of the ſame kind of Race in the 
Pythian Games and in like Manner we may conclude, 
that the Signal for /arting was given by the Sound f 
Trumpet in the Olympick Chariot -Races, from Sophocles hav- 1 
ing informed us that this was the Signal given in te 9 rol 
Pyibick Hippodorme, © ſh 
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S8 R G SN XVv.-- 
Of the Race of Riding-Horſes. 


THA Chariots were in Uſe before Riding-Horſs | 


need not be obſerved to any one, that is acquainted 


with Homer; among all whoſe Heroes, Greek and Trojan, 


there is not one that ever makes his Appearance on 
Horſeback, excepting Diomedes and Uly/jes [1], mounted 
upon the Horſes of Rhe/us, which they had taken in their 
Expedition by Night, after having killed their Maſter in 
his Sleep. It appears, however, by this Inſtance, that 
neither the Heroes nor the Horſes were utter Strangers to 
the Art of Riding: as by another Paſſage in the fifteenth 
| Tiiad it is evident, that Horſemanſhip was carrẽd even to 


ſome Degree of Perfection, at leaſt in the Time of that 


Poet, who lived but in the next Generation after the Siege 
of Troy, according to Sir aac Newton, The Paſſage [2] 
luaſt mentioned is as follows: | 
*N5 &' oF ame mT Ae, &c. 

So when a Horſcman from the watry Mead 
(Skill'd in the Manage of the bounding Steed) 
Drives four fair Courſers, praciis'd to obey, 

To ſome great City thro' the publick Way: 

Safe in his Art, as Side by Side they run, 
He ſhifts his Seat, and vaults from one to one: 


Fr] See Il. x, [2] II. O. ver. 679. Pope's II. xv. ver. 822. 
: | Ard 
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And now to this, and now to that he flies : N 
Admiring Numbers follow with their Eyes. 

I the rather quote this Paſſage, becauſe I find ſome 


Authors [3] have introduced an Exerciſe like this into 


the Ohmpick Games; upon what Authority I know not; 


for I do not find in thoſe Books, that I have looked into, 


mention made of any other Race of Riding-Horſas than 
thoſe of the Celes and the Calbo. And as to that parti- 
cular Piece of Horſemanſhip deſcribed above, Euflathius 
in his Comment [4] upon Homer tells us, that in the old 


Scolia it is written, that Demetrius faid he had ſeen. 3 


Man, vaulting, in the Manner deſcribed by the Poet, 
from the Back of one Horſe to another, holding the 


Bridles at the ſame Time, and keeping the Horſes to their 
Speed without any Interruption or Incumbrance. Which 


implies, that ſuch a Sight was very uncommon ; and con- 
ſequently that no ſuch Exerciſe could ever have been ad- 
mitted into any of the Games of Greece. 


The Word x, uſed by the Poet in the Begin- 


ning of this Simile, may poſſibly have induced ſome Peo- 
ple to imagine, that the Riders of the Horſes called 
Kianle;, Celetes, were accuſtomed to leap from one Horſe 
to another, as if that Word was a Term of the Manage, 


of which the Verſes that follow after were no more than 
an Explanation. It is certain, however, from a Paſſage | 
in the Ol, that by ies Kians Homer meant to fig- 


Iz] Rollin's Hiſt. An. tom. v. p. 72. Edit. Amit. 


-W See Barnes in loc, [5] Odyſſ. E. ver, 377. See the Scholiaſt. 
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nify no more than a Riding-Hor/e [6], and conſequently 
that by the Word Keanlidzw, which is derived from Kt: 
no more is to be underſtood in this Place than ſimply to 
ride. 

This Interpretation of Kang (Celes) may be Funke 
confirmed by the Authorities of Pz:dar and Pauſanias, 
particularly by a Story related in the laſt mentioned Au- 
thor of a Mare 7, named Aura, belonging to one Phids- 
las a Corinthian. This Mare, ſays the Hiſtorian, having 
accidentally thrown her Rider ſoon after ſhe had ſtarted 
from the Barrier, continued the Race of her own Ac- 
cord, and turned round the Pillar as if the Rider had 
been ſtill upon her Back; upon hearing the Trumpet ſhe 
mended her Pace, till coming in before her Antagoniſts, 
ſhe ſtopped ſhort over-againſt the Judges of the Games, as 
conſcious of having gained the Victory. The Victory 
Was accordingly adjudged to her Maſter Phido/as, who, 
by ercQing in Return a Statue to her Honour, intimated 
to whom the Merit of that Victory was due. 

In this Story there are two or three Particulars worth 
obſerving: as firſt, there is no mention of any other 
Horſe or Mare, that ſhared the Victory with Aura; and 
conſequently, in the Race called Celes, each Competitor 
made ule of but one fingle Horſe. Secondly, I ſhall take 


[6] That this is the true Meaning of K hu is confirmed by the fol- 
lowing Words of Suidas, Kean; 6 wives tmmor, 5 6 E r 346145105 
ge\nagies 6 yur, By which laſt Word alſo zt looks as if the Rider 
zvas naked, like the Athletes who contended in the Cymnaſticꝭ Exerciſes. 


[7] Lib. vi, c. 13. 
Notice, 
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Notice, that the victorious Aura was of the Feminine 
Gender, and from thence take occaſion to acquaint the 
Reader, that in all the Races, as well of Riding-Horſes 
as of Chariots, Mares or Hor/es were indifferently uſed; 
excepting in the Race named Ca/pe, in which Mares only 
were employed, as I ſhall ſhew preſently. In the third 
Place, it is obſervable, that though the Rider was thrown 


off in the very Beginning of the Race, yet was the Crown 


awarded to Phidolas, the Maſter of Aura; to whom cer- 
tainly no leſs was due, than if his Mare had conquered 
under the Conduct and Direction of her Rider. 

By the Circumſtances of Auras mending her Pace upon 
hearing the Trumpet, I think we may conclude, that the 
Trumpet either did not ſound during the whole Race, but 
at the laſt Round only, or that it ſounded differently in 
different Periods of the Courſe. There was a Meaning 


in the Sound of the Trumpet, which Aura underſtood, 


She was probably an old Stager there, or had been made 
acquainted in the Manage with all the Rules and Cuſtoms 
obſerved in the Hippodrome at Olympia. 

The Race of ful-aged Riding-Horſes, of which I have | 
been hitherto ſpeaking, was inſtituted in the thirty-third 
Olympiad, and that of the Ilan KH, or under-aged 


 Riding-Horſe, in the one hundred and thirty-firſt. 


1-ſhall not here enter into the Queſtion, how it came 
to paſs that the Uſe of Riding-Horſes was poſterior to 


that of Chariots ; ſince that Queſtion can be anſwered 
only by Conjectures. The Fact is ſo notorious, that, ac- 


3 cording 
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cording to Monf. Folard [8], Chariots were uſed in War 
above a thonſand Years before there was any fach Thing 
as Cavalty among the Ancients ; the Ufe of which, one 
would imagine, ſays that Gentleman, ffiould notwith. 
flanding have come into their Heads before that of Clu. 
riot. They ſeem to have had a terrible Notion of be- 
ing mounted upon the Back of a Horſe, and have accord. 
ingly made Monſters of thoſe People whom they firſt be. 
held in that Attitude; to which they were not very 
ſpeedily reconciled. Time, indeed, wore off that Amaze- 
ment by Degrees; ànd their Intercourſe with other 
Nations not only rendered Riding- Horſes familiar to them, 
but convinced them likewiſe of the Advantages accruing 
from the Uſe of Cavalry. Wlience it came to paſs, that 
an Order of Equites, or Horſemen, was inſtituted in moſt of 
their Commonwealths; to whom, as in Athens, was al- 
lotted the ſecond Rank in the State. Upon the fame 
Principle, perhaps, was the i770 Kia, or Riding-Horſe, 
admitted into the Olympiek Hippodrome, and held in ſuch 
Eſtimation, that although the Race of Riding-Horſes 
was neither ſo magniftcent nor ſo expenſive, and conſe- 
_ "quently not ſo Royal, as the Chariot-Race, yet we find, 
among the Competitors in this Exerciſe, the Names of 
Philip King of Macedon, and Hiero King of Syracuſe. 

the latter is the firſt Ohmpic Ode of Pindar infcribed, in 
which honourable mention is made of the Horſe Pherenicus, 
whoſe Fleetneſs gained for his Maſter the O/ympick Crown. 


[8] Obfer, ſur Ia Battaille de Meſſenie. _ 
; ne 
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The Race of the Calpé was performed with Mares; 
from whoſe Backs the Riders were accuſtomed to leap to- 
wards the /atter End, that is, in the laſt Stage or Period 
of the Courſe ; and laying hold of the Bridles finiſhed the 
Race in that Manner. The ſame Cuſtom is ſtill obſerved, 
ſays Pauſdnias, by thoſe Ridtrs called Auabatæ, between 
whom and the Riders in the Caſe there is no other Dif- 
ference, than that the Auabatæ are diſtinguiſhed by ſome 
particular Marks, which they carry about them; and ride 
upon Horſes inſtead of Mares. The Race of the Calpe was 
inſtituted in the /eventy;fir/t Olympiad, and, together with 
the Apene, aboliſhed in the E:ghty-fourth. a 
We are not to conclude from what Pauſanias ſays of the 
Anabate, that the Calpe was afterwards revived under an- 
other Name, and admitted again into the-O/ympick Games, 
with thoſe Alterations he ſpeaks of. Had this been the 
Caſe, he would undoubtedly have told us fo expreſly, af- 
ter having been ſo particular in his Account of the Times 
in which the Calpe was inftituted and aboliſhed. 
I cannot give the Reader any Information of the Length 
of this Race, nor of thoſe of the Celes: but I think it rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that the latter, diſtinguiſhed, as has 
been obſerved, into two Claſſes, one of Full. aged, and the 
other of i2der-aged Horſes, confiſted of the fame Number 
of Ronnds as thoſe of the Chariots, dine! in like 
Manner into two Claſſes. 
Neither can I determine the different Ages that ranked 
the Horſes in one or the other Claſs ; nor whether the 
|  Wiiyght 


Us, 1 
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Weight of the Riders, or the Sizes of the Horſes, were taken 
into Conſideration. All I can fay to it is, that thoſe 
Points ſeem to have been left to the Diſcretion of the 
Hellanodicks, who were appointed to examine the young 
Horſes that were entered to run for any of the Egueſtrian 
Crowns [9], and who were ſworn before the Statue of 


Jupiter Horcius, to give a true and impartial Judgment 


upon the Matters left to their Examination, without tak. 
ing any Reward ; and not to diſcover the Reaſons which 
diſpoſed them to reje& ſome and admit others. 


[9] Pavuf. L. v. c. 24. 


-. -. $ECTION XV. 
Of the Candidates for the Olympick Crows. 


ROM what has been faid in the preceding Section 


of the Nature of the ſeveral Exerciſes, of which the 
Olympick Games conſiſted, it is natural to conclude that 
every one, who fancied himſelf qualified for obtaining an 


Olympick Victory, was admitted to contend for it. But if 
it be conſidered that the Olympick Games were Part of a 
Religious Feſtival, inſtituted in Honour of the King and 


Father of all the Pagan Deities, and ſolemnized with the 
utmoſt Splendour and Magnificence, by pompous De- 
putations from every State of Greece: that the Aſſembly, 
from the great Concourſe of People of all Orders and 


Olympia, 


Conditions, who upon theſe Occaſions uſually reſorted to 


Sel. Londen one os. ak 
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Ohmpia, either from Devotion or Curioſity, or other Mo- 
tives, muſt have been very numerous and auguſt: and 
lafly, that a Victory in the Olympick Games was attended 
with many conſiderable Honours and Immunities: Who- 
ever, I ſay, will take theſe ſeveral Points into Conſi- 
deration, will not be ſurprized to find all thoſe, who of- 
fered themſelves as Candidates for the Olympick Crown, be- 
fore they were admitted to contend for it, ſubjected to 
ſuch Conditions, as were neceſſary to maintain that Or- 
der and Decorum which became ſo ſacred and ſolemn an 
Inſtitution; and required to paſs through ſuch an Exami- 
nation, as might tend to exclude all, who ſhould in any 
Degree appear unworthy of the Honour of contending 
for the Olympick Oliwe. . 

What theſe were I ſhall now proceed to ſhew. 

Some Time before the Celebration of the Games, the 
Candidates were obliged to give in their Names to one of 
the Hellanodicks, and to ſpecify at the ſame Time the ſeveral 
Exerciſes in which they purpoſed to contend, I ſay ſome 
Tine, becauſe it is not certain how long before the Games 
they were obliged to do this; nor whether they were re- 
quired to do it in Perſon, or whether a Notification of 
ſuch an Intention by a Meſſenger, or by Letter only, was 
deemed ſufficient. | 

The Candidates, indeed, for the Equeſtrian Crown, were 
exempted from perſonal Attendance, even in the Day of 
Trial; and conſequently had the Privilege of entering 
their Names by Proxy, | | 

You; II. K Monſ. 
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Monſ. Burette [1] pretends, that this Privilege was 


equally allowed to the other Candidates; for which, how- 
ever, he produces no Authority. And indeed, I cannot 


ſee of what Service it-could have been to them, conſider. 


ing the Obligation they were under of repairing to Elis, 
by a certain Day, under the Penalty of being excluded 
from contending for the Crown : an Evidence of which 
Pauſanias [2] hath given us in the Inſtance of Apollmix 


Rhantis. Apollonius, who was of Alexandria, was not only | 


fined by the Hellanodichs for Contumacy, in not appearing 
on the Day appointed ; but not permitted to engage in 
the Combat, notwithſtanding he pretended to have been 
detained in the Cyclades by contrary Winds. Heraclids, 
his Countryman and Antagoniſt, took Care to prove the 
Falſhood of that Plea; and ſhewed that the true Reaſon 
of Apollonius s coming fo late, was his ſtaying to pick up 
the lucrative Prizes in the ſeveral Games of Ionia. All. 
lonius upon this, and ſome other Candidates who were in 
the ſame Circumſtance, were excluded the Combat; and 
Heraclides, without a Battle, obtained the Crown : at which 


Apollonius was fo exaſperated, that, armed as he happened 


to be with the Cæſtus for the Engagement, he ran upon 
Heraclides, who was receiving the Crown,. and purſue 
him even to the Seat of the Hellanodicis; which childiſh 
Fury, ſays Pauſanias, had like to have coſt him dear. 
By this Story it is evident there was a Time prefixed 
for the Appearance of the Candidates; but we are left 
[1] 2 Mem, ur les Athletes, 121 Lib. v. c. 21. ä 
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again to conjecture how much that Time preceded the 
Celebration of the Games, though I think there are ſome 
very good Marks to direct us in that Inquiry. 


I have already obſerved, that though the Games them- . 


ſelves laſted but foe Days, the Preparation for the Games 
took up thirty. Theſe thirty Days were employed in ex- 
erciſing the Candidates, as Tzetzes and Philoſtratus [3] in- 
form us ; from whence it may be inferred, that they were 


required to refort to Elis at leaſt thirty Days before the 


Celebration of the Games. 

The Cuſtom of putting the Candidates into a a Courſe of 
Exerciſe for thirty Days before the Games, furniſhes us 
with a very good Reaſon for the rigid Proceeding of the 


 Hellanodicks with regard to Apollonius. Tt was for the Dig- 


nity of the Olympick Games that none ſhould be admitted 


| to contend in them without being duely prepared [4]. 


The Preparation was accordingly very ſevere, and the 
Exerciſes enjoined the Candidates upon that Occaſion, were 
more laborious and intenſe than upon any other. They 
were attacked in every Part of their Science, and put 
upon trying to the utmoſt their Patience and Fortitude, in 
ſupporting Hunger and Thirſt, and Heat and Cold, 
and Toll, continued ſometimes, without Intermiſſion, 
for a whole Day together. This Trial the Candidates 
were obliged to undergo, that they might be 
thoroughly acquainted with their own Strength before 
[3] In Lycoph. in Vit. Apoll. Lib, v. [4] Fab. Agon. Lib. i. 


© 3 2, &c. Lib, ix. c. 10, 11, 16. 
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they entered the Stadium; and not, by rafhly engaging 
in an Attempt to which they were by no means equal, 
run the hazard of diſgracing a Spectacle which all Ge 
was aſſembled to behold: and of vilifying, by an un. 
worthy Competition, that Crown, for which the moſs 
eminent and moſt deſerving were always Candidates. 

We may conclude, however, by Apollonius's pleading 
againſt the Sentence of the He/lanodicks, that they had a 
Power of diſpenſing with the Non-obſervance of thi; 
Law, in Caſes where the Offence was involuntary, and 
proceeded from Accidents, which were either unforeſeen 
or unavoidable ; ſuch as Siekneſs, contrary Winds, and 
many other : but then ſuch Accident muft have been 
fully proved, without Fraud or Equivocation ; which in. 

deed it was not very eaſy for a Candidate to make uſe of 
without being detected, either by his Antagoniſts, or by 
ſome one in an Aſſembly, that was compoſed of Inha- 
bitants of every City, nay, even of every Village _ 


out Greece. 
The Place where the preparatory Exerciſes were per. 


formed, was the Oli Gymnaſium in Elis [5]; where the ful 
Hellanodicks attended every Day, as well to diftribute the as 


proper Exerciſes to the ſeveral Claſſes of Candidates, as t 
ſee that they were duely performed : though it is to bs 
ſuppoſed, that in the Performance of them the Candidate 
were governed entirely by the ſeveral Maſters of the Gym 


[5] Pauſ. L. u. 6, 23. 
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naſum, whoſe Office it was to preſcribe the Manner, and 


regulate the Proportion of each Exerciſe. 
Near this Gymnaſium was the Forum of the Eleans, in 
which, ſays Pauſanias[6], they were wont to break and 


' exerciſe their Horſes, and from thence was the Forum 


named Hippodromos, or the Horſe Courſe. But I am afraid 
it cannot be concluded from this Paſſage, that the Horſes, 
which were entered to run for the ſeveral Equeſtrian 


Crouns, were, like the Gymnaftick Candidates, obliged to 


go through a preparatory Courſe of Exerciſe. That 
they were indeed kept in conſtant Exerciſe there is little 
Room to doubt ; but whether that was done in Com- 
pliance with any Law or Cuſtom of the Olmpick Games, 
or at the Diſcretion of their Maſters, is, I think, not at all 
evident. 

There is the ſame Uncertainty relating to the Time, 
in which the Competitors for the Fque/trian Crown were 
required to enter their Names, and ſend their Chariots 
and their Horſes to Olympia. But it is not unlikely that in 
all Things, excepting perſonal Attendance, they were 


$ ſubjeft to the ſame Regulations with the other Candidates, 


as they undoubtedly were in ſame Inſtances that I ſhall 
mention preſently. If this be ſo, all the above ſtated 
Difficulties will be removed ; and it will be clear that the 
Equefirian Candidates were required to enter their Names, 
and fend their Chariots and their Horſes to Els, at leaſt 
ty Days before the Celebration of the Games; and that 
#6]. L. vi. c. 24. | 

K 3 the 
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the Charioteers and Riders, who were in theſe Caſes i 
| lowed to be Proxies for their Maſters, were ſubject to the 
cuſtomary Preparation, and conſequently went through a 
proper Courſe of Exerciſe during the ſaid thirty Days. 

The Probability of this Argument will appear yet 
ſtronger, when we come to conſider the Oath taken by the 
Gymnaſlick Candidates, before they were finally admitted; 
and from which there is no Reaſon to think that the 
Equeſtrian Candidates were exempted. The former in this 
| ſwear, that they had exactly performed every Thing re- 
quired of them by way of Exerciſe, for en Months toge. 
ther. In theſe ten Months were included, as J ſuppoſe, 
the 2hirty Days, or Month, ſpent in exerciſing themſelves 
in Elis: for the other zine they were probably left at Li. 
berty to practiſe, each in the Gymna/iam of his own Town 
or Country. That only thirty Days of this ren Months 
Preparation were ſpent in Elis, is, I think, evident from 
the following Words of Philoſtratus [7] - Haste 785 hu. 
TA; ke 4 xn ON price v tec 1 22 rex E G 
* Hud, that is, The Eleans, upon the Approach of 
the Olympic Games, exerciſe the Athletes for thirty Days 
* together in the Town of Elis itſelf.“ | 

The ſame Author tells us, that this long and ſevere 
P, vbalion, which the Candidatæs were obliged to undergo, 
firſt at home and afterwards at Elis, was uſually con- 
cluded with an Exhortation, addreſſed to them by the 
Liellanodicùs, before their Departure for O/ympia, If ye 


| ce have 
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ee have exerciſed yourſelves i in a Manner ſuitable to the 
« Dignity of the Oꝶmpicł Games, and are conſcious of 
« having done no Action that betrays a ſlothfull, coward- 
« ly, and illiberal Diſpoſition, proceed boldly. If not, 
« depart, all ye that are ſo minded.” 

But notwithſtanding this Permiſſion to depart, there is 
an Inſtance of a Pancratiaſt, one Serapion of Alexandria, 
who in the zol ſt Olympiad was puniſhed for running away 
the Day before the Battle was to have come on; he was 
afraid, it ſeems, of his Antagoniſts, and fled: for which 

Piece of Cowardice, he was fined by the Hel/anodicks F 
who, to perpetuate the Memory both of the Puniſhment 
and the Crime, out of that Fine erected a Statue to Ju- 
jizer. There is no other Inſtance, ſays Pauſanias, of the 
like Offence ; but this alone is ſufficient to demonſtrate, 
that it was reckoned a kind of De/ertion in a Candidate, 
to retire before a Combat in which he had liſted himſelf 
to engage. 

But this Flight - of Serapion muſt be 4 to have 
happened after his Arrival at O/ympia; where, at the 
Opening of the Games, a Herald publickly proclaimed 
the Names of all the Candidates, as they were entered in 
a Regiſter, kept by the Hellanodicis for that Purpoſe; to- 
gether with the exact Number of Campetitors in each 
kind of Exerciſe. For a Candidate to decline the Combat, 
after having declared himſelf a Competitor, and in ſo pub- 


lick a Manner, as it were, defied his Antagoniſts, was cer- 
K 4 tainly 
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tainly a kind of Deſertion worthy of Diſgrace and Pu, 
niſhment. . 

Aſter (and, as I imagine, e after) the Herald 
had thus called over the Candidates, who doubtleſs ap. 
peared and anſwered to their Names, they were obliged 
to undergo an Examination of another kind, conſiſting of 
the following Interrogatories: 1, Were they Freemen ? 
2. Were they Grecians? 3. Were their Characters clear 
from all infamous and immoral Stains ? 

That the Candidates for the Olympick Crown were to be 
Freemen, is ſufficiently evident from a Paſſage[8] in 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus ; who, as a Rhetorician, laying 
down Rules for haranguing them before they entered into 
the Stadium, among other Topicks, which he there re- 
tommends as proper on that Occaſion to be inſiſted upon, 
adviſes the Orator to remind them of their being free: 
a Confideration (ſays he) that ought to preſerve thoſe 
who value themſelves upon that Title from incurring, by 
the Commiſſion of any baſe or unworthy Action, the Pu- 
niſhments due only to Slaves. By Puniſhments, in this 
Place, is meant (beſides Fines, Excluhon from the 
Games, &c. ) the bodily Correction that was inflicted by 
Order of the Hellanodicls Iq] upon thoſe, who were guilty 
of an Irregularity, of any fraudulent or corrupt Practices; 
which, as they are the genuine Product of mean and ſer- 
vile Minds, ought therefore to be repreſſed by ſervile Pu- 


niſhments, 


LS In Proreptico Athlet. [9] Sce Fab. Agon. L. i. c. 19. 
Ihe 


he 
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The Story of Alexander, the Son of Amyntas King of 
Mactan, as it is related by Herodotus [1], may ſerve to 


ſnew that none but Grecians were admitted to contend in 
the Olympick Games. | 

Alexander being ambitious of obtaining the Ohmpich 
Crean, entered himſelf a Candidate among thoſe who 
aimed at winning that Honour in the Foct-Race; but was 


| objeted to by his Autagonifts as being a Macedonian, and 


told, that Barbarians were not permitted to contend in 


thoſe Games, Alexander thought fit to clear himſelf of 


this Objection; and ſhewed, that although he was Prince 
of Macedon, he was deſcended of a Family that came ori- 


ginally from Au gos. The He//anodicks allowed of his Pre- 


tenſions, and received him as a Competitor for the Olympickt 
Crown, which nevertheleſs he did not obtain. 
Upon this Point of the Extraction of the Candidates the 


| Flans were ſo ſcrupulous, as to admit none, who could. 
not declare his Father and his Mother, and ſhew that 


there was no Baſtardy or Adultery in his Lineage. For 
this Piece of Intelligence we are ,indebted to Themi- 
flius [2], who inſtances in the Caſe of one Philammon ; 
upon whoſe Extraction ſome Doubts ariſing, he was not 
ſuffered to engage, till one Aiſtolle vouched for him, and 
idopted him for his Son. - 

Hence, in all Probability, was derived that Law by 


which the Candidates were required to enter, together with 


[1] Lib. v. [2] See Faber's Agon. L. iii. c. 17. Themitt, 


their 


Ort. P. 249. Edit. Ea doit 
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Their own Names, thoſe of their Fathers and their Coun. 
tries ; though with regard to the latter, they were ſome- 
times permitted to adzp? a Country, and fiyle themſelves 
of Kingdoms or Cities different from thoſe where they 
were born; as may be proved by many Inftances, parti. 
cularly in Pauſanias and Pindar [3]. Are we to conclude, 
from what is ſaid above of Ariſtotlès adopting Philammun 
for his Son, that an adapted Father alſo would ſometimes 
ſerve the Turn inſtead of a natural Father, and paſs Mu- 
ſter in like Manner with the Hellanodicks ? 

We find the firſt and laſt of the three above-mentioned 
Articles, inſerted in the Proclamation made by the Herals, 
when / the Candidates paſſed in Review along the Stadium, 

which was performed in the following Manner : 

A Herald 4}, after having proclaimed Silence, laid his 
Hand upon the Head of the Candidate, and leading him 
in that Manner along the Stadium, demanded with 2 
loud Voice of all the Aſſembly, © Is there any one, who 
<< can accuſe this Man of any Crime? Is he a Robber or a 
« $/2ve? Or wicked and depraved in his Life and Mo- 
<« rals?” And, probably, it was in Anſwer to ſuch a 
Challenge as this, and upon a like Occaſion, that The- 
zvifaclzs Rood up, and objected to Hiero King of Syracuſe, 
as a Tyrant. For Plutarch | 5], after Theophraſtus, relates, 
that Zero having ſent his Horſes to Olympia, in order to 
contend for the Equeſtrian Craun, and having prepared 


135 Lib. SY paſſim. & Pind. Olymp. Od. 9. [4] St. Chryſoſt. 
apud Fab. Agon. L. iii. e. 12. [5] In Themift, : 
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for their Reception a magnificent Pavilion, Themiſtocles 


ſtood up, and in a Speech told the Grecians, that they 


ought to pull down the Tyrart's Pavilion, and not ſuffer 
his Horſes to contend. As there is no particular Crime 
laid to the Charge of Hero, and no Objection raiſed 


0 — * = * 0 x 
againſt him as a Foreigner, or Barbarian, the whole of 


the Accuſation brought againſt this Monarch by Themi/to- 
cle, ſeems to conſiſt in the Word Tvgzms (Tyrant) which, 
among the Grecians, ſignified a Man, that either uſurped, 
or poſſeſſed by Means of the Uſurpation of his Predeceſ- 
ſors, a monarchical, or ſovereign Authority, in prejudice. 
to the Liberties of the People, though he afterwards exer- 


ciſed that Authority with Juftice and Virtue. This was 


the Caſe of Piſſſtratus, of Gelo, and his Brother Hero, ac- 
cording to Plutarch [6] ; the laſt of whom, as we ſee, 
could not, however, eſcape the Cenſure of Themi/acles.. 
The Genius of the Greeks was turned entirely to Demo- 
cracies ; Wherefore it is no Wonder, that in a Grecian Aſ- 


ſembly the Name of Tyrant ſhould be heard with Indig- 


nation; or that Themiftocles ſhould think a Man, who had 
enſlaved his Country, criminal enough to be excluded 
thoſe Games, in which Liberty was ſo much countenanced, 
that no Slave was admitted to contend in them. It looks, 


indeed, as if by Slaves in this Caſe no other could be 


meant than menial Slaves, ſuch as were bought and fold, 


the Property of their Maſters and the Scorn of Human 


Kind: to degrade a Tyrant to a level with ſuch as theſe, 


[5] De his Zul, 
and 
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and to deny him the Privileges of a Freeman, was a piece 
of Retaliation worthy the Juſtice of an Hellanodict; and 
the Spirit of T, bemiftocles the Deliverer of Greece. It ap- 
pears however, that, notwithſtanding this popular Ob- 


jection to his Character, Hiero was admitted to contend 


in the Olympick Games; in which he obtained two Vido- 
Ties, one in the Horſe-Races in the 731 Olympiad, upon 
which Occaſion Pindar wrote his firſt Olympick Ode [y], 
and the other in the C ariot Races, in the 78 ; ſoon af. 
ter which he died. In the 75h Olympiad happened the 
Expedition of Azrxes; from which terrible Attack upon 
her Liberties Greece was reſcued chiefly by the Wiſdom 
and Valour of Themiftacles [8]. In the 76" Olympiad, the 
next after the Battles of Artemiſium and Salamis, Themiſts. 
cles going to the Ohmpic Games, drew for a whole Day 
together, ſays Plutarch, the Attention of the Spectators 
from the Combatants upon himſelf; was gazed at by all 
the Greeks with Veneration, and by them pointed out to 
Strangers with loud Expreſſions of their Wonder and Ap- 
xlauſe : inſomuch that Themfocles himſelf acknowledged, 
he that Day reaped the Fruits of all the Labours he had 
undergone for Greece. It was then, perhaps, that this 
Aſtertor of the Liberties of Greece [q], whoſe Heart was 
not a little ſubject to Vanity, the /aft Infirmity of noble 


Ninas (to uſe an Expreſion of Milton ) proud of his Victo- 


Fes over one Tyrant, thought fit to Geclare himſelf an 


[7] See Schol. ad prim. Olymp. Od. [8] Plut, in Themiftocle, 
(9; Jug. 


Enemy 
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Enemy to all, by this Oppoſition to Zero ; under which 
if Hiers did not ſink, it was owing, in all likelihood, to 
the Services that he and his Family [1] had lately done 
to Greece, in defeating the Caribaginiaus, who were leagued 


with Aerxes in the ſame Cauſe: an Action that Pindar 
ſeems to think not inferior to the Victories of Salami: 


and Platæa: if ſo, might there not have been a little 
Tincture of Envy and Jealouſy, as well as Vanity, in this 
Zeal of Themiftecles againſt Tyrants? | 
The Candidates having paſſed with Honour through this 
publick Inquiry into their Lives and Characters, were led 
to the Altar of Jupiter, ſurnamed Horcins [2], from his 
preſiding over Oaths. The Statue of Tupiter Horcius was 
placed in the Senate-Houſe of the E/-azs, and was formed 
to ſtrike Terror into wicked Men, ſays Pauſanias, more 
than any other Statues of that Deity ; for in this he 
was repreſented as armed with Thunder in both Hands, 
and, as if that was not a ſufficient Intimation of the 
Wrath of Fupiter againſt thoſe who ſhould forſwear them- 


in] see the firſt Pythian Ode of Pindar. 


[2] Pauſ. L. v. c. 24. Horcius derived from Horcos, an Ooth. 
The Romans ſeem to have tranflated the Greek Word Horcios by Fidins 


to which joining the old Word Dius, ſignifying Jupiter, and the Par- 
ticle Me, borrowed from the Greek Ma, ard uſed by them in other 


Words, as Meberele, Mecaſtor, they formed the Word Medius fidius; 
about which, it ſeems, there have been great Diſputes among the 
Learned, Though I cannot help thinking, they may all be ended by 
allowing Medius fidius to be no other than a Tranſlation of Ala ini, 
as I have here ſuggeſted ; but this Conjecture I ſubmit to better Judg- 
mente. | 
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158 A DISSERTATION ON 
ſelves, at his Feet there was a Plate of Braſs, containing 
terrible Denunciations againſt the Perjured. Before this 
Statue were all the Candidates, together with their Parents, 
their Brethren, and the Maſters of the Gymnaſium, ſworn 
upon the Limbs of a Boar, that was ſlain and cut up for 
that Purpoſe, that they would not be guilty of any Fraud 
or indirect Action, tending to a Breach of the Laws re. 
lating to the Ohmpick Games. The Candidates moreover 
_ ſwore, that they had for ten Months together duely per. 
formed all that was required of them, by way of prepar- 
ing themſelves to appear worthy of being admitted to 
contend for the Olympick Crown. 
J cannot help taking Notice, with regard to this Oath, 

that it appears to have been very religiouſly obſerved: 

ſince, as the Eleans informed Pauſanias [ 3], the firſt In- 
ſtance of any indirect Practices made uſe of by any of the 
Candidates for obtaining the Olympick Crown, was in the 
98" Olympiad, almoſt four hundred Years after the Re- 
ſtitution of thoſe Games by Iphitus; from which Time to 
the 226 Olympiad, above five hundred Years more, only 
| five Inſtances of the like Iniquity are produced by the 
ſame Author. The Leader of this opprobrious Band is 
one £uþilus a Thefſalian, who bribed at one Time no lefs 
than three of his Artagoni/ts, to yield him the Victory in 
the Czfius. The Fraud and Colluſion was diſcovered, 
and the Corrupter and Corrupted puniſhed equally by 
Fines ; with the Money ariſing out of which were erected 


[3] Lib. y, c, 21, fe: 
| ** 
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fix Statues of Jupiter 3 upon one of theſe was an Inferip- 


tion in Verſe, declaring that the Ohanject Crown was to 


be obtained by A#ivity and Strength, and not by Bribery 
and Corruption. Upon another it was fet forth, that this 

Statue was erected by the Piety of the Ears, to the Ho- 
nour of that Deity, and to deter all Men for the future 
from tranſgreſſing the Laws of che Olympick Games. All 
the other Offenders, whoſe Crime was of the ſame Na- 
ture, were puniſhed in the ſame Manner; and their In- 


fimy was in the fame Manner perpetuated by Statues and 


Inſcriptions. The Apprehenſions of a like Diſhonour, 
and the Dread, perhaps, of a Divinity,, who was repre- 
ſented as arming himſelf with double Terrors for the Pu- 
niſnment of the Perjured, was undoubtedly the Reaſon 
that this Oath was ſo long and ſo WY 58 by all 
who took it. 

From the Altar of Jupiter Horcius the Candidates were 
conducted to the Stadinm by their Parents, their Country- 
men, and the Maſters of the Gymmmſenm [A]; ſome of 
whom failed not to encourage them to the Combat in an 
exhortatory Speech; for the compoſing of which Dieny- 
Hus of Halicarnaſſus has laid down ſeveral Precepts, as has 
been already mentioned. 

In the Stadium they were left entirely to themfidven; 29 
ſand or fall by their own Merit; excepting that the 
Hopes, and Fears, and Tranſports of their Relations and 
Friends, who could not help ſympathizing with them in 


14 Faber”s Agon. 
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the ſeveral Turns and Accidents of the Combat, were al. 
lowed to break out now and then into Expreſſions either 


of Exhortation or Applauſe. And whoever loft the 
Crown, had at leaſt the Conſolation of having been 


thought worthy to contend for it. And indeed, conſider. 
ing the long and painful Diſcipline they were obliged to 


undergo, and the Qualifications required of them previ- 


ouſly to their being received as Candidates for the Ohnpicb 


Olive, we may very juſtly apply to them what Achelous in 
Ovid ſays, to palliate the Diſgrice of his having beey 
yanquiſhed by Hercules : 


| Non tam 
Turpe fuit vinci quam contendifſe decorum. 


The Honour of having contended for the Victory abun. 
dantly outweighed the Diſgrace of loſing it. | 
In ſpeaking of thoſe, who were admitted to contend in 
the Olympick Games, I muſt not forget to mention, that 
Boys were allowed to be of that Number. This, it ſeems, 
was an Innovation [5], there being no Precedent for any 
ſuch Cuſtom in the o/d Games before Iphitus; and was in- 
troduced by the mere Authority of the Eleaus in the 37 
Ol mpiad. Running and M reſtling were at firſt the only 
two Exerciſes in which Boys were ſuffered to diſpute the 
Prize with each other; but in the Forty-firit O/j7rpiad 
they were admitted to the Combat of the C:z/7us, and in 
the hundred and forty- fifth to that of the Pancratium; as 
they had been likewiſe to thoſe of the Pentathlin in the 


[5] Pauſ. L. v. c. 8. i 
| | | 385 


JUN-+ 
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3850 Olympiad, in which Exerciſe Eutelidas the Spartan ob- 

tained the Crown. But the Eleans came to a Reſolution 

that very Olympiad, not to allow Boys for the future to 

contend in the Pentathlon ; which probably was looked 

” as too robuſt and too laborious for ſo tender an 

e. Pauſ. lib. v. c. 9. In the Gymnaſlick Exerciſes the 

= as was moſt reaſonable, contended lems a” other 
in Claſſes, diſtinct and ſeparate from the Men. 

That they contended alſo in the Horſe-Races, is evident 


from what Pauſanias [6] ſays of Æſpus the Son of Timon, 


of whom there was an Equeſtrian Statue at Olympia, in 
Memory of his having, while yet a Boy, W 4 
Victory in the Race of Riding-Horſes. | 

I have already obſerved, that the Competitors for the 
Equeſtrian Crowns were allowed to contend by Proxy ; to 
which J muſt add, that it was cuſtomary likewiſe for a 
Man to hire or borrow a Chariot and Horſes for that Oc- 
caſion ; or, which amounted to the ſame Thing, to pre- 
ral with a Friend, who perhaps had more Chariots or more 
Hirſes than one to run at the ſame Time, to enter his 
Name as Maſter of one of them; or to reſign, perhaps, 
the Honour of a Victory in his Favour, as was twice done 


by Cimon the F ather of Miltiades, according to Hero- 
aitus [7]. Under the Favour therefore of ſome or other 


of theſe Indulgencies, which were peculiar to the Egue- 
ſrian Exerciſes, a Way was opened for Boys alſo to ob- 
nin the Equeſtrian Crowns ; ; even ſuppoſing they were not 

[6] Lib, Vi, e. 2. [7] Erato, c. 103, 
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162 A DISSERTATION ON 
of Age or Strength ſufficient to contend for them in Per- 
ſon ; or wealthy or independent _ to have a Charing 
or Horſes of their own. 
I have mentioned Age, which undoubtedly was a Qua- 
lification neceſſary to be conſidered in theſe young Can- 
didates for Glory; eſpecially upon their Admiſſion ty 
contend in any of the Gymnaſtick Combats. But I muſ 
acknowledge at the ſame Time, that I have not as yet 
been able to diſcover, what Age was requiſite for their 
Reception into the Claſs of Boys ; nor at what Age they 
were eſteemed Men, and conſequently excluded from con- 
tending in that Caf. We read indeed in Pauſanias [8], 
of one Damiſcus, who obtained a Yi&ory in the Foot-Rac 
at Twelve Years of Age: and the French [q] Tranſlator 
of that Author ſays, that Boys were admitted from the 
Age of Twelve or Thirteen Years to that of Seventeen 
Years, to contend in the Cymmaſtic Combat: that under 
Twelve Years of Age they were reckoned too young, 
and above Seventeen too old, and conſequently after 
that Time they were ranked in the Claſs of Men. With 
the latter Part of this Opinion Faber ſeems alſo to agree, 
Seventeen Years being, as he ſays; the Age at which the 
| were reckoned able to bear Arms. 
This Opinion is indeed highly probable, but as it i 
not ſupported by any Authority out of ancient Authors, [ 
ſhall leave it upon the Credit of thoſe from whom I bor- 
rowed it; and obſerve, that Children of the ſame Age 


£8] Eliac, L. ij, c. 2. [9g] See his Note, Pauſ, Eliae, L. ii. c. I. 
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differ ſo greatly from each other, both in Strength and 
Size, that the Hellanodicks ſeem, for that very Reaſon, to 
have been left entirely at Liberty to admit or to reject 
ſuch as ſhould, upon Examination, appear to be either an 


| under-match or an over-match for the reſt of their 4nta- 
goniſts. That this was the Caſe may be inferred, as well 


from a Paſſage of Plutarch in the Life of Ageſilaus, which 
] ſhall produce preſently, as from the Oath taken before 


| the Statue of Jupiter Horcius, by ſuch of the Hellanodicks 


as were appointed to examine the Boys who offered them- 
ſelves as Candidates for the Ohmpick Olive [1]. The 
Tenour of which Oath was, © That they had, without 
either Preſent or Reward, proceeded in that Exami- 
© nation, and determined according to the ſtricteſt Equity ; 
and that they promiſed farther, never to divulge the 
« Motives that had induced them to admit ſome and re- 


« ject others.” From this Oath, and particularly from 


the ſecond Clauſe of it, as well as from the Practice of 
ſwearing the He//anodicks upon this Occaſion, it is evident 
they were to judge diſcretionally, and according to their 
Conſciences, not of the Age only of thoſe young Candi- 
dates, which was a Matter of Fact eaſily and certainly to 
be known by inquiring either of themſelves or of their 


Friends and Relations, and Countrymen, ſome of whom 


always accompanied them to Olympia, but of thoſe other 


Matters already mentioned, for which no certain Rule 
or Meaſure could be preſcribed ; and which for that Rea- 


Ii] Pauſ. 1 v. c. 24 
| . 
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ſon muſt be ſubmitted. to the Cognizance and Deter. 
mination of Diſcretion and Opinion only. Theſe ſeveral 
Particulars are farther proved from the Paſſage of Pl. 
tarch above-mentioned, wherein he relates, that the Son 
of Pharnabazas, a Perſian Satrap, having contracted a 
Friendſhip with Age//aus King of Sparta, applied to him 
one Day in Behalf of an Athenian Boy [z], of whom he 
was very fond, and who having qualified himſelf for the 
Stadium, or ſimple Foot-Race, intended to offer himſelf as 2 
Candidate for the Olympick Crown in the Claſs of Buys, 
but as he was very robuſt and tal}, there was great Dan- 
ger of his being rejected upon that account. But 4ze- 
filaus, willing to gratify the young Perſſan in this Part. 
cular, made uſe of all his Intereſt with the Hellanodichi, 
and after a great deal of Difficulty obtained his Deſire. 

I cannot finiſh this Account of the Candidates without 
taking proper Notice of the Ladies, who were not 
aſhamed to be reckoned in that Number. It was a great 
while, indeed, before they thought of rivalling the Men 
in their Pretenſions to a Crown, from which, by a kind of 
Salick Law, their Sex ſeemed to be entirely excluded; 
for they were not ſo much as allowed to be Spectators of 
theſe Conteſts for Glory: and no leſs a Puniſhment [3] 
than that of being caſt headlong down the Precipices of 


[2] —— Feen A Haig ZE Ah], Z rel d ag Gy I ci 
dxvmidow ü xirduptveν kung Na, &c, See alſo the gth Book cf 
Xenophon's Greek Hiſtory, where this Story is related. And from 
thence, I ſuppoſe, Plutarch took it, | 

[3] Pauſ. L. v. c. 6 
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Mount Typ@us, was threatened to be inflited upon every 
Woman that was diſcovered aſſiſting at the Olympick 
Games, or even known to have paſſed over the River A 
pheus during that Solemnity. Pau/anias, who helps us to 
this Particular, informs us at the ſame Time, that no Wo- 
man was ever taken offending againſt this Law, except- 
ing one named Callipateira [4], or Pherenice, whoſe Huſ- 
band being dead, ſhe diſguiſed herſelf in the Habit of a 
Maſter of the Gymnaſium, in order to attend upon her Son 


P;fidorus, whom under that Character ſhe conducted into 


the Olympick Stadium. But Pifidorus coming off with 
Conqueſt, the Mother, who could not contain her Tran- 
ſport at the Victory of her Son, was by ſome Accident 
diſcovered, and thereby rendered liable to the dreadful 


—— 


Penalty above-mentioned. The Hellanodicis, however, 


out of Reſpe& to her Father, her Brothers, and her Son, 


all of whom had been honoured with the Olympick Crown, 


exempted her from Puniſhment ; but ordered, that all 
the Maſters of the Gymnaſium, who aſſiſted at thoſe Games, 


mould, for the future, appear naked; as were all the 
Gymnaſtick Candidates: which was without doubt the true 


Reaſon of this Law's being at firſt made, as well as one 
of the principal Cauſes of its having been ever religi- 


ouſly obſerved. And yet we find in the ſame Pauſa- 


[4] This Matron was ſo famous as to have had ſeveral Names; ſee 
Xubnius's Note upon this Paſſage of Pauſ. and the Scholium upon the 
Title of the 7th O/ymp. Odg of Pindar, where ſhe is called Ariſtopa - 
teira, and the Story of her differently told. She was the Daughter of 
Diagoras, the famous Athl:tc, to whom that Ode is inſcribed. 
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rias [5], that the Prie/eſs of Ceres, and even Virgins (thoſe 
undoubtedly belonging to that Goddeſs, and thoſe only) 
were allowed to be Spectators of theſe Games; and were 
ſeated for that Purpoſe upon an Altar of White Marll,, 
that was erected on one Side of the Stadium oppoſite to 
| the Seat of the Hellanodicks. I muft own, With Monſ. 
4 Rollin [6], that 1 cannot account for ſo extraordinary a 
| Proceeding ; but I can by no means, like him, call the 
Truth of this Fact in Queſtion ; which is related in very 
expreſs Terms by Pauſanias, and with Circumſtances that 
corroborate his Evidence: and 1s farther confirmed by 
the Teſtimony of Suetonius, in the Life of Nero [7] ; who 
ſays, that Emperor invited the Veſlal Virgins to ſee the 
Combats of the Athletes, becauſe at Oùmpia the like Pri. 
vilege was allowed to the Prigſteſſes of Ceres. All we can 
ſay of this Matter is, that it appears [8]/to have been an 
Honour granted, among many others, to the Prigſlaſes of 
this Goddeſs in particular; whoſe Temple [g] was ad- 
joining to the Stadium [1], and from ſome Circumſtances 


[5] Eliac. ii, c. 20. Fab. Agon. L. i. c. g. [6] Hiſt. Ane. 
vol. v. p. 51. [/] In Nero, c. xii. [8] Pauſ. ubi ſup. 
ſg] Pauſ. L. v. c. 21. | | 
[1] May not another Reaſon for this extraordinary Privilege granted 
to the Prieſteſs of Ceres be drawn from the Situation of her Temple, 
which overlooked the Stadium; and from which perhaps it was not 
lawful for the Prieſteſs to depart ? and may we not ſuppoſe that this 
Privilege, though granted out of a religious Veneration to the Goddeſs, 
was never made uſe of by the Prieſteſs, or the Virgins belonging to 
her ? ; | Ps . 
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of whoſe Worſhip [2], which was very full of Symbols, 
and Myſteries, and Secrets, that no one was permitted to 
divulge, this Cuſtom was in all Probability derived: fo 
much at leaſt ſeems to be intimated by the Altar of White 
Marble upon which theſe Prieſteſſes and Virgins were 
ſeated, of whoſe Sanctity and Purity it ſeems at the ſame 
Time to have been no improper Emblem. 

To recompenſe the Women for their being excluded 
from the Olympick Games [3], they alſo celebrated a Fe/z- 
val of their own, inſtituted, as it is ſaid, in Honour of 


Ohnpian Juno, by Hippodamia, the Wife of Pelops. In 


this Feſtival the Virgins, diſtributed into three Claſſes, ac- 
cording to their different Ages contended in the Foot- 
Race; from which agreeable Spectacle, I am willing to 
hope, for the Sake of both Sexes, that the Men were not 
excluded ; neither could the ſame Reaſon be pretended 
in the preſent Caſe, as in the former. Theſe Female 


Racers were dreſſed, and, if one may be allowed to give 
one's Opinion upon a Matter every Way ſo remote from 


theſe modern Times, they were dreſſed in a very becom- 
ing Habit; for their Hair, according to Pauſanias, was 
looſe and flowing, their Mantle let down a little below 
the Knee, and their Right Shoulder naked as low as to 
the Breaſt. The Races were performed in the Olympick 
Stadium, but, out of Regard to the Debility of the tender 
Racers, the Courſe was ſhortened about a ſixth Part. The 


[2] See Spanbeim's and the other Commentators on Calim. Hymn 


£0 Ceres, [3]_Pauſ, L. V. C. 15. 
| | j 4 Con- 
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Conguereſs received for her Reward an Olive Crown, and 2 
certain Portion of the Heier that was upon this Occaſion 
ſacrificed to Juno. But the moſt agreeable Part of their 


| Recompence, was the Liberty granted to the victorious 


Virgin of having her Picture drawn, and hung up in the 
Temple as a Memorial, at the ſame Time both of her 
Beauty and her Glory, And I queſtion not but they 
were as carefull to have the Painter ready upon theſe Oc. 
Faſions, as the Conquerors of the other Sex were to have 
their Statuaries and Poets. 

What Pity is it, that inſtead of a Picture of one of theſe 
fair Conquereſſes, nothing ſhould now remain to us but 
the Name of her who obtained the firſt Yi&ory? This 


Was Chloris, the youngeſt Daughter of Amphion, a Ly 


whoſe Beauty is celebrated by Homer [ A]. 
The Direction [5] of this Fefival, and the Office of 
| preſiding at theſe Games, was lodged in firtcen Matr:r:, 


elected for that Purpoſe, e out of each of the eight | 


Tribes of the Elrans. Theſe fixteen Matrons, who had 
alſo a like N umber of Women to afliſt them in ordering 
the Games, compoſed two Choirs, one named the Chorw 
of Phyſcoa, and the other of Hippedamia ; but whether 
they employed their Voices in ſinging the Praiſes of the 
Goddeſs, or of the victorious Virgins, or both, is not ſaid; 
though a leſs important Part of their Office is mentioned, 


namely, the Care of weaving a Veil, which was ſpread 


ever the Image of Juno upon her Feſtival. 


[4] Odyſ, A, ver, 280, [5] Paul, ibid. 


But 
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But to return from this ſhort Digreſſion: Notwith- 
ſtanding the Women, by the Inſtitution of theſe Games 
conſecrated to Juno, ſeem to have been ſet upon a pretty 
equal Footing with the Men, yet the Vanity of the latter, 
jn over-valuing themſelves upon their Victories, brought 
the Women into their Lis. And very fortunate was it 
for the Men, that theſe dangerous Rivals were, by the 
above-mentioned Law, excluded from contending in Per- 
ſon ; and neceſſitated of Courſe to limit their Ambition 


to the obtaining the Eque/irian Crowns only; for whichy 


alone it was allowable to contend by Proxy. The Law 
by which Women were forbidden to be preſent at the 
 Ohympick Games, and the Liberty granted the Equeſtrian 


Candidates, which I have juſt now mentioned, have already. 


been ſo clearly and fo fully ſtated, that I need not enter 
into the Queſtion, whether Cyniſca, and the other Ladies 
of Macedonia who afterwards followed her Example, were 
preſent at the Olympick Games, any farther, than to ſay 
that Faber{6] is of Opinion, that Cyni/ſca was in Perſon at 
Ol; -pia, though neither ſhe nor any of the Female Can- 
didates drove their own Chariots ; which Opinion he 
grounds upon the Words of Plutarch [7], which indeed 
. ſeem to imply as much. But if the Words of Plutarch 
are to be taken ſtrictly according to the Letter, they im- 


ply, that Cyi/ca was not only preſent at the Olympick 


Games, but that ſhe drove her own Chariot ; which is 


[6] Agon. L. i. c. 26, 
[7] See Plur, in Ageſi. & Lacon, Apopth, & Xeno. in Ageſi. 
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contrary to what Faber himſelf allows, and to the Teſti. 


mony of her own Monument of this Victory [8] : which 
conſiſted of the Statues of her four Hor/es in Braſs, a little 
leſs than the Life, her Chariot and her Cbarioteer, and her 
own Picture drawn by Apelles. Beſides, as her being pre- 
ſent was not at all neceſſary, there was no Occaſion for 
the Hellanodichs to diſpenſe in her Favour with the Obſer- 
vation of a Law, which in all other Caſes was to be 
obeyed under the Penalty of Death. She had Reaſon to 
þe contented, one would think, with being admitted to 
contend for a Crown ; the Value: of which ſhe had been 
moſt maliciouſly prevailed upon to bring into Diſcredit, 
by ſhewing from her own Example, that the Women 
might as well pretend to that Honour as the Men. Such 
at leaſt was the Intention of her Brother Ageſilaus, who 
perſuaded her for that Reaſon to make the Experiment. 
But he ſeems to have been diſappointed in the Event. 
The Olympick Crown kept up its Value; and inſtead of 
being depreciated by the Competition of a Woman, gave 
ſuch a Luſtre to Cyni/ca, that the ſeveral Arts of Poerry, 
Painting, Architecture, and Statuary, were all employed by 
herſelf or her Countrymen, to deliver down to Poſterity 
the Memory of her Glory. 


[8] Pauſ. L. vi. c. 1. & L. v. c. 12. 
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5 SECTION XVI. | 
Of the Olympick Crown, and other Honours and 
Rewards conferred upon the Conquerors, 
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HE frſt Reward e upon the . and 

the Pledge of many conſequent Honours, Privi- 

leges, and Immunities (all of which I propoſe to treat of 

in this Section) was a Chaplet or Crown, compoſed of the 
Branches of a Mill Olive. | 

To enhance the Value of theſe Owe Chaplets, and ren- 
der them in ſome Degree worthy of thoſe Games, which 
by way of Eminence were ſtyled Holy, the Eleans pre- 
tended that the Tree, from whence they were always 
taken, was originally brought to Olympia by Hercules [1], 
from the Country of the Hyperboreans ; a People, whoſe 
Situation no Geographer, either ancient or modern, has 

yet been able to determine. Pindar gives the Honour of 
this Exploit to Hercules the Son of Alcmena, though, as we 
learn from Pauſanias, it was by others aſcribed to the 
Idzan Hercules, who was earlier by ſome Generations. 

But as there were many Plants of the ſame kind grow- 
ing in the Altis of Olympian Jupiter, ſeveral of which 
might equally pretend to the ſame venerable Original, to 
obviate all Doubts and Scruples relating to the Sacred 
Olive, that might ariſe either from the above Conſi- 
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[1] Pindar's Olymp. Ode 3. fee the Note there. 2 
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deration, or from the long Interval, which had paſſed be. 
tween the Time in which theſe Heroes flouriſhed, and that 
in which Jpþitus re-inſtituted the Olympick Games; the 
Eleans farther pretended, that it was indicated to them by 
the Delphick Oracle. This Account, though not taken 
Notice of by Pauſanias, or any other Author, as I remem. 
ber, is preſerved to us in a Fragment of Ph/egon, and is 2 

follows : During the firſt fue Olympiads (after the Reſii. 

ce rution of thoſe Games by Iphitus] no one, ſays he, wa 
ce rown'd ; but in the fixth the People of Elis came to a 


< Reſolution, to conſult the Oracle about giving Crown: 


< to the Conguerors. For this Purpoſe they ſent 1phirus their 
Cc Jing to Delphi, to whom the God gave this Anſwer : 


To the ſwift Victor be no more aſlign'd 

The bleating Offspring of the fleecy kind. 

But from the Oliue, which ſpontaneous grows | | 
In Pi/a's Vale, a verdant Crown compole ; 

That Olive, round whoſe venerable Head 

Her ſubtle Textures hath 4rachne ſpread. 


* Iphitus, upon his Return to Olympia, having diſcovered, 
& among the many wild Olives that grew in the S:red 
Grobe, one which was covered with Cobwwebs, encloſed 
« it with a Wall; and from this Tree was n Chaplet or 
<« Crown taken and given to the Conquerors. The fri 
«© who was crown'd was Daicles of Me efſene, who in the 
« ſeventh Ohmpiad gained the ad in the Stadium, or 
* Emple Foot-Racs.” | | 

: | | | From 
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From this Account we alſo learn, that the Prize ori- 


ginally beſtowed upon the Olympick Conquerors was a 
Lamb. And ſome learned Moderns have imagined, that 
in ſome Periods of theſe Games, the Crowns given to the 
Victors were of Gold. But, as I think, they have miſtaken 
the Paſſages upen which they found their Opinion, I 
ſhall paſs it over with this Obſervation only ; that con- 
ſidering the Number of Exerciſes, of which in Proceſs of 
Time the Olympick Games conſiſted, in each of which the 
Vickor was entitled to a Prize, the Honour of preſiding at 
the O/ympick Games muſt have been very expenſive to the 
Elans in that Article alone, had theſe Prizes been of any 
confiderable Value. And it is probable that the Elan, 
foreſeeing this, might, out of good Oeconomy, be deſir- 
ous of changing the original Prize, a Lamb, though of no 
great Value, for the cheaper one of a Crown, compoſed 
of the Branches of a Wild Olwe: to ſanctify which Al- 
teration, and give a Luſtre to their Owe Chaplet, they 
had Recourſe to Fables, and the Authority of the De/- 
phick Oracle. | ES | 

With the ſame View they not only ſurrounded this 


ſacred Olive with a Wall, and diſtinguiſhed it by the 


Name of Calliſtephanos, i. e. the Tree of the Crotuns of 
Glory, but put it alſo under the Protection of certain 
Nymphs ¶ 2], or inferior Deities ; whom from their Office 


they likewiſe ſurnamed Calliſtiephani; and to whom they 


erected an Altar near that conſecrated Plant. 


21 Pauf, L. v. : 
[2] Pa v = 
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1 A DISSERTATION on 


| Totxcite the Emulation of the Competitors, by plac. 
Ing in their View the Object of their Ambition, theſe 
Crowns were laid upon a 7. ipod, or 7. able, which during 
the Games was brought out and placed in the Middle of 
the Stadium, or of the Hippodrome [3], according as the 
reſpective Exerciſes required. In the Interval of the 
Games [4] they were kept, the former in the Temple of 
Jupiter, the latter in the Temple of Imo at Olympia. The 
Tripod was of Braſs, and ſeems to have been entirely laid 
aſide after the Tab/e was made, which was compoſed of 
Gold and Ivory, the Workmanſhip' of Colotes of Ps 
1 Diſciple of Paſiteles. 
Upon the ſame Table were alſo: expoſed to View, 

Branches of Palm, which the Conquerors received at the 
fame Time with the Crowns, and carried in their Hands, 
as Emblems [5] (fays Plutarch, of the unſuppreſſive Vi. 
gour of their Minds and Bodies, evidenced in their get. 
ting the better of their Autagoniſis; and ſurmounting all 
Oppoſition, like thoſe Plants, whoſe Property it was, ac- 
cording to the Opinion of the Ancients, to rife and flouriſh 
under the greateſt Weights, and againk all Endeavour: to 
bend or keep them down. 


[3] It is probable, that in the Baſſo Relievo repreſenting the «4 


Hippodrome at Conſtantinople (a Print of which is inferted in Jhce/ers 
Travels, p. 183.) the Four Pillars ſupporting a king of Frame, were 
only the Legs of a Table, ſerving the Uſe above-mentioned. Which 
Mr. Wheeler not conſidering, ſays, he could not conjecture what it was 
for, unleſs only * 

[4] Pauſ. L. v. [5] Symp. L. viii, Qæſt. 4. 
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Though the Conquerors were immediately, upon their 


gaining the Victory, entituled to the Chaplet and the Palm, 
yet Faber [6] conjectures, from a Paſſage of Chry/oftome, 


that they who contended in the Morning Exerciſes, did not 


receive their Croauns till Noon; at which Time it may 
alſo be inferred from the ſame Paſſage, that the Specta- 
tors, as well as the Candidates, were diſmiſſed in order to 
take ſome Refreſhment before the Afternoon Exerciſes came 
on; the Conquerors in which were in like Manner obliged 
to wait for their Reward till the Evening. And inded, as 
every Part of theſe Games was conducted with the utmoſt 
Order and Decency, it is not natural to ſuppoſe that the 
Courſe of the Exerciſes was interrupted, by giving the 
Crown to every ſingle Conqueror as ſoon as he had obtained 
his Victory, eſpecially as that Solemnity was attended with 
a great deal of Ceremony. 
It was performed (as far as I have been able to collect 
from ſeveral Paſſages ſcattered up and down in ancient 
Authors) in the following Manner : So 
The Conquerors being ſummoned by Proclamation; 
marched in Order to the Tribunal of the Hel/anodicks [7], 
where a Herald, taking the Crowns of Olive from the Ta- 


ble [8], placed one upon the Head of each of the Cons 


querors ; and giving into their Hands Branches of Palm, 


ied them in that Equipage along the Stadium, preceded by 
Trumpets, . at the ſame Time with a loud Voice, 


[6] Abh. | Si . [7] lian, Jos I IX, C, 57. [8] Cic, 
Epift, ad Luc. Plut. 4 & ipſo laud, . Is 
thei 
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their Names, the Names of their Fathers, and their 


Countries; and ſpecifying the particular Exerci/e in which 
each of them had gained the Victory. The Form made 
uſe of in that Proclamation, ſeems to have been conceived 
in theſe or ſuch like Terms; viz. © Diagoras the Son 
* of Damagetus of Rhodes, Conqueror in the Cæſtus in the 
<c Claſs of Men; and ſo of the reſt, whether Men or 
Bays, mutatis mutandis. That in which the Victorias of 
| Nero were publiſhed, is recorded by Dio Caſſius [9], for 
the Singularity, I ſuppoſe, of the Style, as well as the 
Eminency of the Congueror, and the Quality of the Herald, 
whoſe Name, as the ſame Author informs us, was Cluvin 
Rufus, a Man of Conſular Dignity. Take it, together 
with the ſhort, but ſarcaſtical Reflection of the Hiſtorian 
upon it, in the very Words, as near as I could tranſlate 
them into Engliſo [1]: Nero Ceſar is victorious in this 
Game, and imparts the Honour of this Chaplet to the Romas 
People, and to all the Inhabitants of the World, his Subject. 
He ſtyled himſelf, ſays Dio Caffus, Lord of the World, and 


yet turned Harper, Crier, and Tragedian. To illuſtrate this 


wonderfull Piece of Hiſtory, I ſhall obſerve, that this vaia 
but mean Lord of the Univerſe, beſides his Victory in 
the Chariot-Race at Olympia (which I have already men- 
tioned) obtained many others in the ſeveral Games of 


Ereece [2] (in all which he contended) as a Maſician, 3 


Io! In Nerone, 

LI] Neguy Kairag vixt T4935 my ay ave, 2 Srparcs vie Twy Papain 
d 4 Toy ny edu. [2] Dion. in Nerone. 
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Crier, and a 7 ragedian; to which he ſometimes added 
the farther Indecency of proclaiming, in the Quality of a 
Crier, his own ViRories [3] : and to fit himſelf for this 
honourable Employment, he every where contended pub- 
lickly with the Crzers or Heral/ds , who, without doubt, 
were very carefull not to out-baul the Maſter of twenty 
Legions. | = 

Although the Olympick Crowns were all compoſed of the 
Branches of the Sacred Olive, yet, I imagine, they were 
diſtinguiſhed from each other, either by the Difference of 
their Form, or the Addition of ſome emblematick Orna- 
ment peculiar to the ſeveral Exerciſes. The Racer's 
Crown was different from the Mrefiler's, and ſo all the 
reſt. This J acknowledge to be a mere Conjecture of 
my own; founded indeed upon no poſitive Authority of 
any Writer, either ancient or modern; but countenanced, 
as I think, by a Paſſage of Plutarch [4], where ſpeaking 
of the different Talents and Fortunes of Mankind, he ad: 
viſes us to be contented with our own, and not envy thoſe 
of other Men ; like the Racers, continues he, who are not 
diſſatisfied at not obtaining the Yreftlers Crowns, but 
triumph and are happy in their own. Theſe Words, I 
confeſs, will bear a more general Senſe, and may mean 
no more than that the Racers do not envy the Wreftlers 
their Victory. And yet I am perſuaded, that, had there 
been no Mark, by which theſe Crowns were diſtinguiſhed 
tom each other, he would have expreſſed himſelf other- 


[3] Suet, in Nero. Ia De Tranq. Anim, 
Vor. II. | M wiſe. 
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wiſe. For to ſay in general, that-the Racers did not enyy 


curs 
the Wreſtlers the Olympick Crown, would not be ſtrictly | for 


true, any more than to ſay here in England, that an Al. Ohm 


mira! does not envy a General the Garter or a Peerage; 


Wing 

becauſe thoſe Honours are indifferently beſtowed upon 3 
both, and may therefore be the Obje& of the Ambition too b. 
of either. But among the Romans it might with great Dithy 
Propriety and Truth be ſaid, that a Man, who had diſtin- been 1 
guiſhed himſelf in a Sea-Engagement, and obtained a Dryde 

| Crown as a Reward for his Valour, did not envy his poet! 
Fellow-Citizen the Crown which he had gained at 2 the V 
Siege ; becauſe thoſe Crowns were known to be different, Cate 
and appropriated to diftin& Services. However, I ſhal Pinar, 
ſubmit this, with many other Things of the like uncer- I canne 

| tain Nature, to the more judicious Reader. As to the pared \ 
emblematick Ornoments, which I mentioned above, I can general 
produce but little better Authority in Support of this the Cha 
Part of my Conjecture, than of the former. Plutarch, in poſed of 
his Diſcourſe upon the Face in the Moon, ſpeaking of the particul: 
Souls, which, after the firſt Death here upon Earth, and and kno! 
the Purgatory which they undergo for ſome Time in the Conjectu 
Regions between the Earth and that Planet, are tranſlatev M chich ». 


to the Moon, ſays, that as a Mark of their Conſtancy, ¶ cribed tc 
they, like the Conquerors, wear Chaplets of (wor) Plume, 
or Wings: and Pindar, in his 14h Olymp. Ode, to denote 
the Victory of Aſopichus in the Foot-Race, ſays, he crowne! 
Eis Head with the Wings (wlegoios) or Plumes of the fam 
Games. The ame Word, and uſed in the ſame Senle, oc. 
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curs again in the qt Pythian Ode. The Scholiaſt, and all the 


| Interpreters agree, that by theſe Words Pindar means the 
Ohmpick and Pythick Crowns; which, ſay they, he calls 
Wings, becauſe they elevate and exalt. But I can by no 


too bold to be juſtified, even in that Kind of Poetry called 
Dithyrambick, which, by all we know of it, ſeems to have 


| Poet be allowed to ſay, that a Man received the Order of 
the Ving, to ſignify that he was made Knight of the 
Carter? And yet it might be juſtified in him as well as in 
Pindar, by the ſame Kind of Reaſoning. For my Part, 
cannot help concluding from theſe two Paſſages, com- 


general (for the Words in Plutarch are general) beſides 
the Chaplet peculiar to the Games, received another com- 
poſed of Wings or Plumes ; or that the Racers Chaplet in 
particular was adorned with Plumes or Wings, the proper 
and known Emblems of Swiftneſs. In Support of which 
Conjecture, I deſire it may be obſerved, that the Odes, in 
Which Pindar uſes this Expreſſion, are both of them, in- 
ſcribed to Conguerars in the Foot- Race. Plutarch, in the 
Paſſage above cited, ſpeaks of I ings as the Symbols of 
Conſtancy. I mall not inquire into the Reaſon or Pro- 
priety of this Symbol, but obſerve, that a Chaplet of 
igt, conſidered as the Symbols of Conſtancy, belonged 

M 2 gcaually 


means approve of this Solution, and think the Expreſſion 


been the Production of ſuch great Wits, as, according to 
Dryden, are near allied to Madneſs. Would an Engl 


pared with that of Plutarch, that either the Conquerors in 
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_ equally (and were probably given) to all the Conquererg, 
as the Words of Plutarch ſeem to imply. 

That different Degrees of Merit were rewarded with the 
different Degrees of Honour, and conſequently with dif. Aut 
ferent Crowns, I infer from theſe Words of St Bafil [5]: Cree 


No Preſident of the Games, ſays he, is ſo devoid of A 
& Judgment, as to think a Man, who for want of an Ad. Rey 
« yerſary hath not contended, deſerves the ſame Crown gere 
(ic ˖ ri@aw) as one, who hath contended and over. no | 
*« come.” That he, who for want of an Antagoniſt was well 
proclaimed Conqueror, did receive a Crown, is evident from Gow 
the Epigram upon Miloꝰ (which I have produced at the of w 
End of a former Section) and many Paſſages in Pauſania:; ſeſlo 
and that the Crown, which in that Caſe he was entitled to, Appl 
was different from that which he would have received, had gratu 
he contended and vanquiſhed, may, I think, be fair tortec 
concluded from the Words of St. Bafi/, above cited, Theſ; 
Alcibiades [6], who ſent ſeven Chariots at one Time to the «ts 
Olympick Games, gained the firft, ſecond, and fourth Prize, nd 8 
which were ſo many Crowns of Olive [7]. and thele Tal: 
Crowns, in all Probability, differed from each other, à MW which 
they were the Rewards of different Degrees of Meri. Battle 
To this let me add, that the Charioteers, and even ths 1 
{5] Apud Fab. Agon. L. iii. Cap. 1. in tha 
[6] Plut. in Al. Thue, Iſo. in Bigi. Sun: 
I] This will appear to any one, who ſhall compare the Fragmet 8 5 
of the Ode which Euripides compoſed upon this Occaſion, with wh lent, tl 
Plutarch, and Thucydides, and Iſocrates, and Euripides himſelf, in th conder 
fame Place, ſay of the three Victories of Alcibiades ; by which alſoll ther, 


is plain, that inſtead of Ng git it ſhould bs vgtic. 
| | x x Herju 
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Horſes, were rewarded with Crowns, which can hardly be 
ſuppoſed to have been the ſame with thoſe beſtowed upon 
their Maſters; though no Notice is taken by any ancient 
Author, of any Difference or Diſtinction in theſe ſeveral 


Crowns. | 
Though the Olive-Chaplet ſeems to have been the only 


Reward which the He/lanogicks conferred upon the Con- 
querors, yet were there many other, no leſs glorious and 
no leſs pleaſing Recompences attending their Y7&ories, as 
well from the Spectators in general, as from their own 
Gountrymen, Friends, and Relations in particular : ſome 
of which they received even before they were put in Poſ- 
ſeſlon of the Crown. Such were the Acclamations and. 
Applauſes of that numerous Aſſembly; the warm Con- 
gratulations of their Friends, and even the faint and ex- 
torted Salutations of their Maligners and Opponents. 
Theſe broke out immediately upon their Victory, and were 
25 Lenients to their Wounds, and Cordials to their Toils ; 
and enabled them to ſupport with Patience the farther 
Toil of waiting, perhaps many Hours, for the Crown 3 
which was no inconſiderable Matter after a hard-fought 
Battle or long- conteſted Victory, eſpecially if they were to 
and all that Time in the Stadium, naked and expoſed, 
in that hotteſt Seaſon of the Year, to the Rays of the 
Sun; and that in a Place, where the Heat was ſo vio- 
lent, that Slaves were ſometimes, by way of Puniſhment, 
condemned to ſuffer it for a whole Summer's Day toge- 
ther, | | 

M 3 2 
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As they paſſed along the Stadium, after they had re. 


ceived the Crown, they were again ſaluted with the Ac. wa 
clamations of the Spectators, accompanied with a Shower pec 
of Herbs and Flowers, poured on them from every Side; ſon 
as may be collected from what Payſanias relates [7] of crit 
Diagoras the Rhodian, to whom Pindar [&] inſcribes his fee 
ſeventh Olympick Ode; in which he enumerates his ſe- gat 
veral Victories in almoſt all the Games of Greece. This Leo 
venerable Congueror is ſaid to have accompanied his tuo . 
Sons, Acuſilaus and Damagetus, to the Olympick Games, in Foo 
which the young Men coming off victorious, Acuſi/ars in Ho! 
the Cæſtus, and Damagetus i in the Pancratium, took their gre: 
Father on their Shoulders, and carried him as it were in C 
Triumph along the Stadium, amid the Shouts and Ac. wer 
clamations of the Spectators; who poured Flowers on bly 
him as he paſſed, and hailed him happy in being the Fa- Elea 
ther of ſuch Sons [9]. Gam 
It was farther cuſtomary, for the Friends of the Con. who 
 guerors to expreſs their particular Reſpe to them, by go- there 
ing up to them, accoſting them, and preſenting them with ng 
Chaplets of Herbs, &c. binding their Heads with Fill, whet 
Ribbons Falk Te, Chori 
as We 


17] Lib. vi. Co 
[8] See the Scoliaſt on the 4** Pyth, Ode of Pinder, ver, 426, Wee. 
To] There are ſome Additions to this Story, which I ſhall take No- 
tice of in another Place, pay t. 
fx} See Tuc. L. iv. * fn, where are theſe Words; id d, irar 
vu T6, Y W W wonee jd, the Story of 3 quoted in 
#ormer Section, and the laſt mentioned Paſſage of Pindar. 
The 
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The laſt Duty performed by the Conquerors at Olympia, 
was ſacrificing [2] to the Twelve Gods, whowere worſhip- 
ped, tzuo at one Altar, as J have already obſerved, and 
ſometimes: to Olympick Jupiter in particular. Theſe Sa- 
crifices ſome of them performed with ſo much Magni- 
ficence, as to entertain the whole Multitude which were 
gathered together at that Solemnity ; as did Alcibiades [3], 
Leophron, and Empedacles [4]. But this laſt being a Pytha- 
gorean, and for that reaſon abſtaining from all animal 
Food, diftributed to the Aſſembly an Ox, compoſed of 
Honey, F lour, F rankincenſe, Myrrh, and other Spices of 
great Value. 
Others, who had leſs Ability, or perkaps leſs vany 
were contented to feaſt only their own Friends, or proba- 


bly were ſometimes feaſted by them ; and perhaps by the 


Eleans themſelves, the Superintendants of the Olympick 
Games. For ſo much ſeems to be intimated by Pauſanias, 
who ſays, that in the Prytaneum, or Town-Hall of Olympia, 
| there was a Banqueting Room ſet apart for the entertain- 
ing the Olympick Conquerors. At theſe Entertainments, 
whether publick or private, were frequently ſung by a 
Chorus, accompanied with Inſtrumental Muſick, ſuch Oase 
as were compoſed upon that Occaſion in Honour of the 
| Conqueror. But it was not the good Fortune of every 
Conqueror to have a Poet for his Friend; or to be able to 
pay the Price of an Ode, which the Poets rated very high, 


[2] Pind, Olymp. Ode 5. and the Scholiaſt. 


[3] Atheg Deip. L. i. {4] Ibid. & Laert. in his Life. 
M 4. accond- 
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according to the following Story related by the Scholiaf 


of Pindar [5]. The Friends of one Pytheas, a Conguerur 
in the Nemean Games, came to Pindar, and defired him 
to make an Ode upon the Occaſion ; but the Poet de. 
manding a large Sum [6] of Money for his Performance, 
they replied, it was better to have a Statue of Braſs 


erected for that Money, than a Copy of Verſes, and went 


their ways. But ſome Time after having changed their 
Opinions, they returned to Pindar and paid him his Price: 
who, in Alluſion to the above-mentioned Tranſaction, 


begins his Ode with ſetting forth, that he was po Statuary, 


no Maker of Images that could not ftir from their Pe- 
deftals, and conſequently were to be ſeen only by thoſe, 
who would give themſelves the Trouble to go to the 
Place where they were erected ; but he could make a 
Poem, which ſhould fly over the whole Earth, and publiſh 
in every Place that Eytheas had gained the Crown in the 
Nemean Games, c. Pindar, as was natural, gives the 
Preference to his own Art, Poetry; ſo did the Friends of 
Pytheas: and Pindar's Works are now, after two thouſand 
Years, remaining ſtill, to prove that they were neither of 
them miſtaken. 
Thoſe Conquerors, who could not attain to the Honour 
of an Ode on their particular Victory, were obliged to 
take up with one made by Archilechus in Praiſe of Her- 
cules, which, as we learn from Pindar [7] and his Scho- 


[83s] Nem. Ode 5. 
Dae of Pindar. 


[6] See hereafter the Note on the 20 Ifbmian 
Val, 


[7] o__ Ode — 
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lia, it was cuſtomary to ſing three ſeveral Times to the 
Conqueror, viz. in the Stadium, as I ſuppoſe, at the 
Time of his being proclaimed Congueror ; in the Gym- 
naſum; and in his own Country, at the Solemnity of his 
Triumphal Entry there. Of this Ode nothing has come 
down to us but the two firſt Verſes, preſerved by the 
S:holiaft of Pindar: the three firſt Words of which, viz. 
q Kanninxe, xaics, O glorious Victor, hail! ſeem, by the 
Account which the Scholiaft gives of this Ode, to have 
been the only ones applicable to the Oꝶmpic Conguerers 
{the reſt belonging to Hercules) and were ſometimes, per- 
haps, the only ones made uſe of, eſpecially when the 
Chorus conſiſted of none but the Friends of the Conguerer : 


which, as many of theſe Conquerors were not rich enough 


to hire a Band of Singers and Muſicians, muſt have of- 
ten been the Caſe. To ſupply the Want of a Muſician, 
 Archilochus framed a Word in Imitation of the Sound of a 
Harp, which Word (Tenella, Tri when there hap- 


pened to be no Muſician preſent, the Leader of the Chorus 


chanted forth, and was anſwered by the reſt of the Chorus 
in the Words of the Ode, 9 Kabixe, O glorious Vidbor, 


&c, at every Comma, or Pauſe of which, this Burden 


was again repeated, as Pindar's Scholiaſt informs us, from 
whom I have taken this whole Account. | 

To perpetuate the Glory of theſe Vickories, the Hellano- 
aicks entered into a publick Regifier the Names of the Con 
querors ; ſpecifying, without Doubt, the particular Exer- 
ciſe and Claſs, whether of Men or Boys, in which each 
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had been victorious; together with the Number of the 


Olympiad. I have already taken Notice, in another Place, 
of the glorious Diſtinction paid to the Conguerors in the 
Stadium, by marking the Olympiad with their Names, and 


therefore ſhall ſay nothing of it here, but ſhall proceed 
to the laſt, though not the leaſt Honour granted by the 
Hellanodicks to the Conquerors ; and this was the Privilege 


of having their Statues ſet up in the Altis, or ſacred Grove 
of Jupiter at Olympia. 

Though the Conquerors themſelves, their Friends, and 
ſometimes their Country [8], were at the Expence of 


theſe Statues, yet were they reſtrained by the Oꝶympict 


Laws from inculging that too common Vanity of mi. 
repreſenting the Size and Stature [q] of their Bodies, and 
obliged to make their Statues no bigger than the Life: 


in examining of which, ſays Lucian, the Hellanodicks were 
more exact than in examining the Candidates themſelves. 


And if they found any in this Particular offending againſ 
the Truth, they puniſhed them very properly with throw- 
ing down their Statues. 

Cornelius Nepos, in his Life of 6 ſays, that in 


Imitation of that General, Who had cauſed his Statue to 
be made in a peculiar Attitude, expreſſing a particular 


Poſition of the Body, by the Invention and Uſe of which 
he and his Army had obtained a conſiderable Victory, it 
became cuſtomary with the Conquerors in the Games, Cc. 


[8] Pauſ. L. vi, 5 [9] Lucian, Imag. 4 
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to repreſent in their Sratues the Attirudes, Habits, &c. in 
which they had gained the Croæun. 

Thus for Inſtance, the Statue of Damaretus [1], who 
was the firſt that obtained the Victory in the Race of armed 
Mer, is deſcribed by Pauſanias with a Shield, a Helmet, and 
Buſtins, the proper Equipage of thoſe who contended in 
that Exerciſe : and that of Ladas (an eminent Racer) made 
by Myron, as eminent a Statuary, was formed in the very 
Action of Running; and ſeems, according to the Ac- 
count given of it in a very beautiful Greek Epigram [2}, 
to have expreſſed not the Attitude of the Body only, but 
that of the Mind alſo (if I may ſo ſpeak) the Hopes, the 
Expetation, the Afſarance of the Victory, in ſo lively a 
Manner, that it is going this Moment, cries the Poet, to 
leap from its Pedefial and ſeize the Crown. 


But the Conquerors were not contented to conſecrate 


themſelves only in this Manner to Fame and Jupiter; they 
ſometimes ſet up the Statues of their Charioteers, and even 
of their Horſes, as may be ſeen in Pauſanias [3]; and 
ſometimes they dedicated the very Chariots themſelves in 
which they had gained the Victory: an Inſtance of which 
I have quoted in a former Section, from P:ndar's fifth 
Pyth. Ode. | 

It is plain, however, from a Paſſage in Philoſtratus, 
cited by Fab. Agon. lib. iii. c. 12. that this Privilege of a 
Statue was not granted to thoſe Conquerors who were of 
mean Occupations, or had exerciſed any Handieraft Trade. 


[] Pauſ. L. vi. [a] Anthol. L. ir. [3] Lib. vi. . 
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In the ſixth Book of Pauſanias may be ſeen a large Lift in 

. of Statues erected in the Atis of Olympian Jupiter, in Ho- of 
nour of thoſe Conquerors, who had diſtinguiſhed them. gl 
ſelves, either by the Number or the Singularity of the fa 
Vidboriet. A Liſt, though too large to be inſerted, yet th 


proper to be mentioned in this Diſſertation; as tending 
not only to confirm what has been ſaid relating to the 
Statues of the Olympick Conquerors, but alſo to give the 
Reader an Idea of the Magnificence of Olympia ; where, 
beſides the numerous Temples, Altars, and Images of 
Gods, there was to be ſeen, even in the Times of Pau- 
ſanias, an almoſt incredible Quantity of Statues of Men, 
Boys, Horſes, &c. many of them made by thoſe great 
Artiſts, whom no one ſince hath ever pretended to excell. 

We muſt now take our Leave of Olympia, and paſs 
with the Conquerors to their ſeveral Countries, where we 
ſhall find ſtill more Honours, more advantageous Privi- 
leges, and more ſubſtantial Rewards conferred upon 
them. | | | 
The publick Honours paid to them upon their return- 
ing into their own Countries were very extraordinary; 
and ſuch as not only equalled the Glory, but reſembled 
alſo the Pomp of a Roman Triumph; which J doubt not 
indeed was originally derived from the ſplendid Entries of 
theſe ſacred Conquerors into their own Cities. 

In the Account [4] which X7philine, the Abridger of 
Dio Caſſius, hath written of the triumphal Entry of Nero 
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into Rome, after his Victories in Greece, are contained moſt 
of the Particulars of this Ceremony. I ſhall therefore 
give a Tranſlation of the whole Paſſage, adding to it ſuch 
farther Circumſtances as I find mentioned in other Au- 
thors. 

« When therefore he [Nero] made his pub/ick Entry into 
« Rome, Part of the Walls was thrown down, and a large 
« Breach wwas made in the Gates, upon an Information gi- 
« yen him by ſome People, that it was cuſtomary to have 
both thoſe Things done for ſuch who had obtained the 
© Crown in the ſacred Games. The March was begun by 
« thoſe who carried the ſeveral Crowns which the Em- 
* peror had gained. Theſe were followed by others, 
« who bore upon the Tops of Spears little Tablets, where- 
* in were ſpecified the Games, the particular Conteft, 
« againſt what Antagoniſis, by what Pieces of Muſich, and 
jn what Plays [5], he had come off victorious ; to each 
« of which was added, That Nero Cæſar was the firſt 
* Roman, from the Beginning of the World, auba had been 
* proclaimed Victor in this Contefl. Afterwards came the 
Emperor himſelf, in a friumphal Chariot (the very ſame 
* which Auguſtus had made uſe of in his Triumphs for the 
« many glorious Victorious: he had gained) in a Robe of 
% Purple [6], embroidered wwith Stars of Gold, crowned with 
the Olympick Olive, and holding the Pythian Laurel in 
(his Hand, and with him rode the Harper Diodorus. In 
this Manner, attended by the Soldiers, the Roman 


Cs] Suet, in Nero. [6] Ibid, | 
I Kinights, 
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e Knights, and the Senate, he proceeded through the 
© Circus [7] (an Arch of which he had cauſed to be de. 
e moliſhed) and the Forum up to the Capitol; and from 
ce thence to the Palace [8] and the Temple of Apollo: the 
hole City in the mean Time lighting up Lamps or 
* Torches, wearing Crowns and Ribbons, and burning Iz. 
* cenſe[g] ; while all the Multitude, and the Senators in 
« particular, cried out [1] Oua, Olympick Conqueror! Oua, 
& Pythian Conqueror! Auguſtus | Auguſius! To Nero Her- 
e cules! To Nero Apollo! How fingular [2] in thy Glory a 
« The only one, who hath paſſed through the whole Circle of | 
Games, and come off viclorious in them all ! The only our 
« from the Beginning of the World! Auguſtus, Auguſtus! 0 
vc Voice [3] Divine! Happy are they that hear thee! In 
many Places as he paſſed along there were Victims ſlain: 
« the Streets were ſeveral Times ſtrewed with [4] Saꝶon, 
6 and Birds, Ribbons, and Confectious were caſt into them, 
« After theſe Things he appointed Chariot-Races in the 
4 Circus, whither he brought all the Crowuns that he had 
gained [5], and p_—_ them round the Agyptian 


2b Suet, in Nero, [2] Ibid, 9] Ibid, 
Ii] So it is inthe Original, a Word of Exclamation, importing, a: 
appears from this Paſſage, the ſame as Huzza in Engliſh, 
I] The Word in the Original is Hleowo/oylung, which cannot be ren- 
dered into Engliſb but by a Periphraſis. 

[3] Alluding to the Victory he obtained in the Muſical and Poetical 
Conteſts in the Pythian Games. 

[4] Suet. in Nero. Ingeſtægue Aves, Lemniſci et Bellaria. 


{ 5] Dio Caſſ. in Nero. 
| | « Obeliſe. 


, 
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* Obeliſe. . Theſe were in Number One thouſand Eight 
hundred and Eight.” | 

That it may not be imagined, that the greateſt Part of 
the Circumſtances attending this magnificent Proceſſion 
were peculiar to Nero, as Emperor of the World, I ſhall 
make it appear from ſeveral Inſtances, that Nero was in 
all Probability governed, as to the Ceremonial of this 
triumphal Entry, by what was done on the like Occaſions 
by his Brother Conguerors of Greece. He ſurpaſſed them 
undoubtedly in Splendour and Magnificence. He had 
the Wealth of the Roman Empire, the rriumphal Chariot of 
Auguflus, the Prætorian Bands, the Knights and Senators of 
Rome, for his Attendants; and the Metropolis of all the 
World for the Theatre of his Pomp. | 

That it was cuſtomary for the ſacred Conquerors to make 
their Entry through a Breach in the Walls, is evident not 
only from the above-cited Paſſage of Dio C27. but from 
another in the Sympoſiachs of Plutarch [6], where a Rea- 
ſon is aſſigned for that Cuſtom, vix. That a City, which is 
inhabited by Men, aubo are able to fight and conquer, hath lit- 
th Occafron for Walls, | | 

Vitruvius informs us [7], that the Conquerors in the 
dacred Games, wiz. the Olympick, Pythian, Ifthmian, and 
Nemean, were accuſtomed to make their Entries in Chariots 
drawn by four Horſes ; and Diodorus Sic. [8], ſpeaking of 


Exenetus of Agrigentum, who in the 92 Olympiad came off 


rictorious in the Olympick Games, ſays, he entered Agri 


[6] See alſo Suet. in Nero. [7] Lib, ix, init, [8] Lib. xiii, 
| | gentuer 
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IS gentum in a Chariot drawn by four Horſes, attended by a 

great Multitude of his Fellow-Citizens; among whom 
were three hundred mounted in ſo many ue, drawn 
each by a Pair of white Horſes. 

That the Olympi cx Conquerors wore embroidered Garments, 
may be collected from a Paſſage in Lucian [9] ; though 
it 1s not ſo clear what Colour the Ground of thoſe Gar- 
ments was of: Faber [1] thinks they were at firſt of one 
Colour, either Vite or Purple, and that they were not 
work*'d or embroidered 'till about the Time of Lucian. 
But as Nero, in the Cavalcade above-deſcribed, ſeems to 
have been governed in every Particular by the Practice of 
the Greeks on the like Occaſion, and as we find him dreſſed 
in a Purple, or Scarlet Robe, embroidered with Stars of Goll, 
we may very fairly conclude that a Purple, or Scarlet Robe 
embroidered, though perhaps not in the ſame Pattern nor 
with ſo rich Materials, was the triumphal Habit of an 
Olympick Conqueror, before the Times of Lucian. 


Though the Degree of Servility and Adulation, to 


which the Romans were at this Time arrived, may be ſup- 
poſed to have carried them to ſome Exceſs in the Ho- 
nours paid by the whole City of Rome to Nero at his Tri- 
umphal Entry ; ſuch as burning Incenſe, ſlaying Vidi, 
firewing the Streets with Saffron, &fc. as he paſſed along: 
Honours which might well be thought due to him, whom 
the Senators in their Acclamations dignified, and as it 
were deified, by the Titles of Hercules and Apollo; and of 


[ol In Vita Demonac. [1] Agon. L. ii, C, 12. : 
„ | | which 
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which 1 cannot find any Inſtances among the Greeks: yet 
the Cuſtom of carrying lighted Lamps, or Torches, before 
the ſacred Conquerors, is mentioned by Chry/o//@ne [2] ; and 
that of the whole City's wearing Crowns and Ribbons, is 
ſhewn by Paſchalius [3], to have obtained univerſally, 
among the G7eeks in. particular, upon all Occaſions of 
publick F eſtivity, among which are to be reckoned theſe 
triumphal Entries of the ſacred Congucrors. In the ſame 
Author likewiſe we may learn, that it was uſual to caſt 


upon the Congueror, as he paſs'd along, Herbs, Leaves, 
| Flewers, Chaplets, and Ribbons, or Fillets (rauias) which 


two laſt, viz. Chaplets and Ribbons, were ſometimes pre- 


ſented to them on theſe Occaſions by their private and 


partieular Friends. 

We have ſeen above, that Nero's Cavalcade proceeded 
firſt to the Capitol, and then to the Temple of Apollo; 
where, doubtleſs, he offered Sacrifices to Jupiter, the 
Patron of the Olympick, and to Apollo, the Patron of the 
Pythian Games. And in this I think it highly probable 
(though I cannot at preſent ſupport my Opinion by any 
poſitive Authorities) that he imitated the /acred Conguerors 
of Greece; whoſe triumphal Cavalcades I cannot help con- 


| fidering as religious Proceſſions, ending with Sacrifices of 


Thankſgiving, either to the Tute/ary Deity of the Place, or 


to the Patron of thoſe Games, in which they had gained 


the Victory, and perhaps to both. If we look upon them 


[2] Apud Fab, Agon, L. ii. e, 10. 
I. vi. c. 22. 


Van. 13h 


z] De Corona, L. ii. c. 11. 
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194 A DISSERTATION ON 
in this Light, and remember at the fame Time that the 
Country of the Conqueror ſhared with him in the Glory ac. 
cruing from his YVi&#ary, we ſhall be the leſs furprized at 
finding theſe Triumphs accompanied with ſo much Solem. 
nity and Pomp. 'They were indeed publick Feſtivals, in 
which the whole State was concerned; though I ſuppoſe 
the Magnificence, with which they were celebrated, bore 
always ſome Proportion to the Wealth and Dignity of 
the Conquerors themſelves or of their Friends, or to that 
Degree of Eſtimation in which they ſtood with their 
Fellow-Citizens. To one or other of theſe at leaſt they 
were indebted for thoſe Oder which were written pur- 
poſely for them, ſet to Muſick, and ſung by a Chorus [4], 
either during the Proceſſion or in the Temples of the 
Deities, or at the ſumptuous Entertainments made on 
theſe Occaſions either by the Conguerors or their Friends, 
If neither the Congueror nor his Friends were able or will. 
ing to procure a particular Ode in honour of his Victory, 
he was obliged to content himſelf with that made by 
Archilochus, or perhaps with a Part of it; as I have be- 
fore obſerved in the Account, which hath already been 
given of this Ode from the Scho/iaft of Pindar. 
How ſumptuous theſe Entertainments (called by the cred, 
Greeks vixrilngie, i. e. Feaſts of Victory] ſometimes were, Mean 
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[4] Inſtances of what I here advance relating to the ſeveral Placet 1 
where theſe Odes were ſung, ſhall be given in my Notes on the Ode: of 

Pindar, © a aff] 


querir 
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queror contended with each other for the Honour of en- 
tertaining him, may be collected from the following Story 
told by Phrtarch in the Life of Phocion : Phocus, the Son 
of that great Man, having obtained a Victory in the 
Panathenean Games, and being invited by ſeveral of his 
Friends to accept of an Entertainment on that Occaſion, 
Phocion at length ended the Diſpute by pitching upon one, 
to whom he thought that Preference was due But when 
he came to the Feaſt, and ſaw the extravagant Prepa- 
rations that were made for it, and among other Things 
large Veſſels filled with Wine and Spices ſet before the 
Gueſts when they came in, to waſh their Feet, he ſaid to 
his Son, Phocus, wwhy don't you make Ju Friend af . from 
dbonouring your Victory? 

I ſhall finiſh this Account of the pub/ick Entries of the 
Conquerors, with obſerving, that as among the Romans 
every Victory did not entitle a General to the Honour of 
2 Triumph, ſo neither among the Greeks did a Victory in 
any Games (of which the Number in Greece cannot eaſily 
be reckoned) entitle the Conqueror to the Honour of a 
publick Entry. This Privilege was confined to a few only, 
and at firſt probably to thoſe only which were called /a- 
cred, namely, the Olympick, Pythian, Iſibmian, and Ne- 
man. The Number of theſe Games (from this Privilege 
named 1/elaftici Agones, i. e. Games entitling the Conqueror 
to a triumphal Entry) ſeems to have been afterwards en- 


creafed by the Authority of the Reman Emperors [5 
[5] See Pliny's — to Trajan, De Iſelaſticis, with the Fomtror's 3 


Anſwer, 
N 2 ko. 
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who, beſides that Privilege, annexed others to them of | 


the ſame kind with thoſe anciently, and perhaps origi. 
| nally, appropriated by the Greeks to the Four ſacred Game, 
What theſe were I ſhall now proceed to ſhew. 

The moſt conſiderable of theſe was the Stipend, or 95 
fary, allotted to the ſacred Conquerors by their reſpective 
Cities, which became due, according to the Regulation 
made by Trajan, from the Time of their publick Entry, 
and was continued to them for the Remainder of their 
Lives. It appears indeed by Pliny's Letter to that Em- 
peror, that the Conguerors demanded their Salaries from 
the Time of their gaining the Victory; and perhaps they 
founded their Demand upon the ancient Practice of the 
Greeks, What their Sripend or Salaries amounted to at 
their firſt Inſtitution is no where ſaid ; but they ſeem to 


have increaſed in proportion as the Fondneſs, or Madneſs | 


rather, of the Grecians for thoſe ſacred Conquerors increaſed, 
*till there was Reaſon to apprehend that they might be- 
come þburthenſome to the Publick, either from their Ex- 
ceſs, or from the Number of thoſe, who were entitled to 
them. To put a final Stop to this growing Evil, among 
his own People at leaſt, Solon [6], the great Legiſlator of 
the Athenians, made a Law, by which he limited the an- 
nual Allowance of an Olympick Conqueror to five hundred 
Drachme, or ſixteen Pounds two Shillings and eleven 
Pence [7]; that of an J#hmian Congueror to one hundred 
Drachme only, or three Pounds four Shillings and ſeven 


[5] Laert. & Plut. in Solone. [7] See Arbuth, Tables. 
| Pence; 
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Pence ; and ſo of the others in proportion ; which by the | 
way ſhews the great Preference given to the Olympick 
Crown. 

In Sparta indeed, from whence Lycurgus had baniſhed 
Gold and Silver, there was no pecuniary Reward allotted 
to theſe Conguerors, nor any publick Allowance of Pro- 
viſions, as there was in all the other States of Greece, and 
even at Athens, till it was either changed by Solon into 
Money, or rated by him at the Sums above-mentioned. 
The Government of Sparta was calculated for a military 
People only, and indeed was properer for a Camp than a 
City ; the Rewards were of the ſame kind, rather ho- 
nourable than lucrative. What that was, which was 
conferred upon a /acred Conqueror, and how highly it was 
valued by thoſe enthuſiaftick Lovers of military Glory, 
will appear by the Anſwer of a Spartan [8], who at the 
Ohmpick Games having been tempted by the Offer of a 
large Sum of Money either to decline the Conteſt, or 
yield the Victory, refuſed it; and being queſtioned, after 
he had with much Difficulty ſubdued his Adverſary, what 
he ſhould gain by that Victory? anſwered with a Smile, 
1 ſhall hazve the Honour of being poſted before my King in 
Battle. | | | 

It ought not to be concluded from what has been ſaid, 
that the O/ympick Olive was lefs valued at Sparta than at 
Athens or any other of the Greek Cities. Lycurgus, the 


Lawgiver of Sparta, is by ſome Authors ſaid to have 


{$] Plut. in Lycurgo. 


Ng joined 
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joined with [phitys in reſtoring the Olympick Games; which 
Account, if true, puts this Matter out of all Queſtion 


and if falſe, could never have gained Credit, had the 
| Spartans treated the Olympick Ohwe with Contempt. Add 


to tlfis, that in the Liſt of Olympick Conguerers are to be 


Found the Names of ſeveral Spartans; and in Pauſanias an 


Account of many Szazues erected at Olympia in honour of 
their Victories; but we may learn what Opinion the 


Spartans in general entertained of the Glory of an Ohn- 


fick Victory, by this Saying o a Spartan Woman [ol, 


who, while ſhe was engaged in a publick Proceſſion, 


hearing that a Victory had been obtained over the Ene- 
mies of Sparta, and being told at the ſame Time that her 
Son was dead of the Wounds he had received in the Bat- 
tle, inſtead of pulling the Chaplet from her Head, and 
ſhewing any Signs of Grief, gloried in the News, and 
ſaid to her Companion, How much more honourable is it 
for him thus to die in Battle, than to live and gain an Ohn- 
pick Crown! as if ſhe had ſaid, An Olympick Victory is 
eſteemed the higheſt Honour, but I think it more glori- 
ous for my Son to die in Battle fighting for his Country, 
And indeed ſhe gave the Preference where it was due. 
Another Reward conferred upon the ſacred Conqueror. 
was, the Honour of the firft Seat at all publick Specta- 
cles. This Prerogative is mentioned in a Poem written 
by Xenophanes, and quoted by Athenzus ; in which alſo, 
beſides an Allowance of Proviſions, Notice is taken of a 


| # qo] Plut. in Apophth Lae, 
| 5 Pre- 
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Preſent [1] made to them by the Pablick, to ferve as a 


" Monument of their Glory. What theſe Preſents were is 
he not faid ; it is probable they were different in different 
dd Places. In Cornelius Nepos [ 2] we read of Crowns of Gold 
be given at Athens to the Olympick Conguerors : perhaps a 
5 Crown of Gold was the uſual Preſent of that City, the Va- 
of lue of which was limited by the Law of Solon above- 
® mentioned; for that Law may as well be underſtood to 
. relate to the Pre/ents as to the yearly Allowance of Pro- 
], wifons made to the ſacred Conquerors: and it is evident 
n, from the Words of Aenophanes, cited hs Athenaus, that 
. they were entitled to both. 

* The laſt Privilege granted to the /acred Conquerors, 
. which was an Immunity from all Civil Offices, ſeems to have 
4 been owing to the Roman Emperors ; who not only pre- 


ſerved to them their ancient Rights, but added others 
from Time to Time: among theſe was the Exemption juſt 
mentioned, of which I can find no Traces among the an- 
cient Greeks, Neither was this Exemption granted to all 
the ſacred Conquerors, but to thoſe only who had gained 
Three Victories; as appears from the following Re/crip? 
of the Emperors Diocletian and Maximian : Athletis ita 
_ demum, fi per omnem Ætatem certaſſent, coronis quoque non minus 
tribus certaminis ſacri, in quibus vel ſemel Rome, ſeu anti- 
que Gracie merito coronati, non æmulis corruptis ac redemplis 
probentur, ci vilium munerum tribui ſolet wacatio. This Re- 
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ſſeript is as it were the Text, which gave occaſion to the 


long and learned Work of Petrus Faber, Pierre di Faur, 
intitled Agoniſticon; which, as Monſ. Burette [3] obſerves 


(whoſe Words I have here tranſlated) may well paſs for 


an ample Comment upon a Law conceived in ſo fey 
Words. 


Theſe are all the Honours and Privileges, as far as 1 


can find, to which the /acred Conquerors were entitled either 
by the Laws or Cuſtoms of their reſpective Countries. 
To theſe indeed were ſometimes added Statues, or other 
Monuments of Glory, Inſcriptions, and even Altars, upon 
which Sacrifices were offered to them as to Heroes or 
Demi-Gods: of which laſt three Inſtances are recorded in 
Hiſtory. The firſt was Philip of Crotona, an Olympick Con- 
queror, and the moſt beautifull Man of his Time; to 
whom the Egeſans after his Death ereQed an heroick Mo- 
nument, and offered Sacrifices ; though according to He- 
rodotus [ 4], who relates this Story, he ſeems to have owed 
theſe extraordinary Honours rather to his Beauty wan to 
his Olympick Victory. 

The ſecond is Euthymus of 8 an Athlete famous for 
his Strength, and for having always come off victorious 
in the Cæſtus at Olympia, without being ever vanquiſhed. 
To this Conqueror were erected two Statues, one at Lo- 


cris, the other at Olympia, which were both ſtruck with 


Lightening in one and the ſame Day. To him his 
Countrymen the Locrians, in Obedience to the Commands 


[3] 3 Mem, ſur les Athletes, - [4] Terpſ. C. 47. 2 
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of an Oracle, offered Sacrifices not, only after his Death, 
but even while he was yet alive: in all which Story, ſays 


Phy [5] the Naturaliſt, who relates it, nothing appears 


to me ſo wonderfull, as the Gods having vouchſafed to 


appoint theſe Sacrifices. 
Theagenes of the Iſland of Thaſus was the third of theſe 
Heroes, or Demi-Gods; of whoſe Actions and Victories, 


amounting in all to fourteen hundred, as alſo of his Dei- 


feation, Pauſanias [6] recounts many Wonders, with which 


I ſhall not trouble the Reader. It is ſufficient for my 


preſent Purpoſe to obſerve from that Author, that he was 
worſhipped after his Death, not by the Thafians only, but 
by many other People as well Greeks as Barbarians; who 
ſet up Images of him in many Places, and aſcribed to 
them the miraculous Power of healing all Manner of 


Diſeaſes. 


As theſe Honours were in themſelves very extraor- 
dinary, ſo were they very uncommon ; and ſeem, if well 


conſidered, to have ariſen rather from ſome peculiar Cir- 


cumſtance or Incident, which either the Superſtition of 
the People, or the Artifice of thoſe who managed the 


Oracles, denominated miraculous, than from any Opinion 


commonly entertained, that divine Honours were really 
due to the Merit of theſe admired Conquerors. They were 
indeed all of them treated with great Reverence and 
DiſtinQion, ſet above all other Mortals, and almoſt equal- 
led to the Gods, as Horace intimates in theſe Words: 


[5] Lib, i. c. 47. [6] Lib, vi, c. It. 
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Palmaque nobilis 
Terrarum Dominos evehit ad Deos. 


And with theſe Honours and Rewards, I dire 45 it will 
be thought, they had more than ſufficient Reaſon to be 
contented. 


SECTION XVIL 
Of the Utility of the Olympick Games, 


AVING in the preceding Sections given the beſt 
and fulleſt Account, that I have been able to col- 


le&, of the original Eſtabliſhment, the Laws, Order, and 


Oeconomy of the Ol/ympick Games, together with the ſe- 
veral Honours, Privileges, and Rewards conferred upon the 
ſacred Conquerors in their reſpective Countries, I ſhall in 
this endeavour to point out ſome of the principal Emo- 
haments, accruing to the whole Grecian Name from this 
great Political Inſtitution ; which under the Title and 
Sanction of a Religious Feſtival, attained to ſuch a Degree 
of Reverence and Eſteem, as enabled it to ſubſiſt above a 


thouſand Years; a Duration exceeding that of any of the 


| moſt famous Empires and Commonwealths of the ancient 
World. If during this long Term, the Grecians do not 
appear to have availed themſelves of all the Advantages 
offered to them by the Laws and Conſtitution of the 
Olympick Games, it cannot from hence be concluded, that 
no ſuch Advantages were either originally included in 


4 that 


Ys 
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that Inſtitution, or could afterwards have been grafted on 
it: ſince the Grecians, though they ſeldom wanted a ſuf- 
ficient Number of Lawgivers and Philoſophers, whoſe 
dagacity enabled them to diſcover, as their Virtue 


prompted them to purſue whatever might conduce to the 


publick Good, paid but little Deference to the Politicks 


of thoſe ſage Counſellors, and generally kept their At- 


tention fixed upon the particular Views, which the ſe- 
parate Intereſts of the ſeveral little States, into which 
they were divided, or the Factions, which rent thoſe little 
States into different Parties, ſuggeſted ; and by which 
they were either ſo blinded as not to ſee, or ſo disjointed 
as never unanimouſly to concur in following thoſe wiſe 


Schemes, which tended to unite them all in one great 


Body, under one common Name. Such apparently was 
the Tendency of that Law of the Olympick Games, which 
excluded all who were not Grecians, from contending in 
them; as of that other alſo, which enjoined a Ceſſation 
of Hoſtilities among all thoſe States of Greece, which 
happened to be at War with each other, under the Penalty 
of being refuſed the Liberty of performing their Sacri- 
fices to Jupiter at Olympia, upon that his ſolemn Feftival, 
Of the Wiſdom and Policy of theſe Laws the Grecians, 
indeed, ſeem to have been ſo little ſenſible, as to have 
drawn from them ſcarce any of thoſe great Advantages, 
which they were calculated to produce; though they ea- 
gerly and univerſally laid hold of ſome far leſs impor- 
tant, ſuggeſted to them by other Parts of this 7y/fitution. 

| | Theſe 
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Theſe were the Gymnaſtick and Equeſtrian Games; to the 


Conguerors in which the Olympick Ohwe being offered as an 
honorary Reward, ſoon kindled among the ſeveral States 
of Greece ſuch an Emulation and Ardour to excell in all 
the various Exerciſes, of which they conſiſted, that there 
was ſcarce a Town of any Note, either in Greece itſelf, or 
in the Colonies of Greek Extraction ſettled along the 
Coaſts of 4/iz and Africa, in the Ionian and Ægean Iſlands, 
in Sicily, Italy, and many other Parts of Europe, in which 
there was not a Gymnaſium, or School of Exercaſe main- 


tained at the publick Expence, with a View of training up 


their Youth in a Manner that beſt ſuited, as they imagined, 
to make them uſefull to their Country. Neither were 
they withheld from concurring with this Part of the great 
Political Inſtitution of the Olympick Games by the partial 
Conſiderations above-mentioned, ariſing from the different 
and inconſiſtent Views and Intereſts of the ſeveral States, 
into which Greece was divided; ſince, though the Citizens 
of every Grecian State were equally admitted to contend, 


if duely qualified, for the O/ympick Crown, yet was every 


State left at Liberty to purſue its own particular Schemes, 
whether of Ambition or Security, notwithſtanding the 
temporary Obedience which they all agreed to pay to the 


Olympick Laws, during the Celebration of that Feftival. 


And therefore, as by training up their Youth in the Gym- 
naſticl Exerciſes, the ſeveral States of Greece perceived they 
were able to qualify their Citizens for obtaining the Oꝶm- 
pic Olive, upon which they came by Degrees to {ct a 

great, 
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great, and perhaps too great a Value, and render them 
at the ſame Time ſerviceable to the Commonwealth in 
thoſe Wars, whether offenſive or defenſive, in which 
every State, either from its Strength or Weakneſs, was al- 
moſt perpetually engaged: it is no Wonder that the 
Gymnaſtick Exerciſes were ſo cultivated and encouraged 
by the Grecians ; and came to be eſteemed by them as 
the principal Part of the Olympick Inſtitution. In which 
Light I ſhall now conſider them, and begin thoſe Ob- 
ſervations, which I here propoſe to make, on the Utility 
of the Olympick Games, by ſhewing what Advantages the 
Greeks in general derived from the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes. 
To this purpoſe I ſhall preſent the Reader with a Tran- 
ſation of a Dialogue of Lucian, in which this Subject is 
fully treated, under the Character of Solo the great Legi- 
ſator of the Athenians, and one of the moſt renowned of 
the Grecian Sages, Who Anacharfs, the other Interlocutor 
in this Dialogue, was, and for what Purpoſes he came 
into Greece, will appear from the Dialogue itſelf ; which 
I chuſe to give entire, though it contain ſome Matters not 
ſtrictly relative to the Point in Queſtion, becauſe thoſe 
Matters, I am perſuaded, will afford the Reader both 
Entertainment and Inſtruction, The Scene is laid in 
Athens, in a Gymnaſium, or School of Exerciſe ; an exact 
Plan and Deſcription of which, from Yitruvius, may be 


ſeen in Mercurialis de Arte Eymnaſtica, but which is too 


long to be here inſerted. It may be ſufficient to obſerve, 
that theſe Eymnaſiums, or Schools of Exerciſe, were very 
| ſpacious 
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ſpacious Buildings of a ſquare or oblong Form, ſurround. 
ed on the Outſide with Porticoes, and containing on the 
Inſide a large open Area for the Exerciſes, encompaſſed 
likewife with Porticoes, covered Places for Exerciſe in 
bad Weather, Baths, Chambers for Oil, Sand, c. 2 


Stadium, and Groves of Trees, with ſeveral Seats and 


Benches up and down; all contrived for the Pleaſure 
and Convenience of thoſe who frequented them, either 
on account of exerciſing themſelves, ſeeing the Exercij; 
of others, or hearing the Rhetoricians, Philoſophers, and 
other Men of Learning, who here read their Lectures, 
held their Diſputations, and recited their ſeveral Per. 
formances whether in Proſe or Verſe. 


Of 


—— 


[ 267 ] 


Of Gymnaſtick Exerciſes. 
A DIALO GU E, tranſlated 


From the Greek of LUCIAN. 


Solon and ANACHARSIS. 


tn. AP ELL me, Sol, what thoſe young Fellows 


are about, who are grappled and locked 
together in that Manner, and endeavouring to trip up one 
another ; and thoſe others, who roll and tumble in the 
Mud like ſo many Hogs, and ſqueeze and throttle each 
ether till they are almoſt ſtrangled. But juſt now I ſaw 


them ſtrip, anoint and rub one another by Turns, very 


peaceably and like good Friends; when all on a ſudden, 


and without any Offence taken as I could perceive, they 


fell together by the Ears, threw their Heads in each 
others Faces, and butted like two Rams; and now one | 
of them, as you ſee, has lifted his Antagoniſt off his 
Legs, daſhed him upon the Ground, and falling upon 
him, will not ſuffer him to riſe; but on the contrary, 
drives him deeper into the Mud, and twiſting his Legs 
about his Middle, and ſetting his Elbow in his Throat, 
ſeems determined to ſuffocate him; while the poor Wretch 
at the ſame Time ftrikes him gently on the Shoulder, 


begging 
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| begging Quarter, as I ſuppoſe, and beſeeching him not 
to choak him in good earneſt. Neither can I obſerye, 
that they are in the leaſt ſhy of dirting themſelves, nov. 
withſtanding their being rubbed all over with Oil : and 
indeed they ſoon hide it with Mud; by the Help of 
which, and a pretty deal of Sweat, they become ſo flip. 
pery, that I cannot forbear laughing to ſee them ſliding 
like Eels out of one anothers Hands. Yonder too are 
others, doing the ſame Thing in the open Air, with this 
Difference, that inſtead of Mud they are covered over 
with Sand, which they dig up and caſt upon one an- 
other, while each ſeems to receive it very willingly ; and 
indeed, like a Parcel of Cocks and Hens, they ſpread 
and throw it carefully all over their Bodies, in order, as 
I ſuppoſe, to prevent their eſcaping ſo eaſily out of each 
others Embraces ; while the Sand, by diminiſhing and 
drying up the Lubricity occaſioned by the Oil, gives 
each of them a firmer and better Hold upon his Adver- 
ſary. And now being ſufficiently ſanded over, they full 
to it with Hand and Foot, without either of them endea- 
vouring to throw down his Antagoniſt. And one of 
them ſeems to be ſpitting out all his Teeth, with a whole 
Mouthfull of Sand and Blood, occaſioned by a terrible 
Blow which he has juſt now received upon the Jaws. 
Neither does that Magiſtrate [ 1 ] there part them, or put 
an End to the Battle (for I take him to be ſome Ma- 
giſtrate or other, by his being cloathed in Purple) on the 


[1] The Cymneferch, or Preſident of the Cymnaſium. 
| | | Contrary, 
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contrary, he encourages them to proceed, and praiſes 
that Fellow who ſtruck the other on the Mouth. In 
other Places too I ſee others, who are in the ſame Man- 
ner covered over with Sand, and who ſpring up as if they 
| were running, and yet they remain upon the ſame Spot, 
and then leap up all together, and kick about their 
Heels in the Air. Now I would fain know to what 
Furpoſe they do all this; for to me it appears ſo like 
Madneſs, that no one ſhall eaſily convince me, that they 
who do this are not beſide themſelves. Solon. No 
Wonder, Anachar/is, that theſe Things appear ftrange to 
you, conſidering they are foreign, and totally different 
from the Manners of the Scyzhians ; who on their part 
have undoubtedly many Cuſtoms, that would in like Man- 
ner to a Grecian Spectator ſeem as ridiculous and abſurd 
as theſe do to you. But ſatisfy yourſelf, my Friend, there 
is nothing of Madneſs in what you ſee ; neither do thoſe 
young Fellows firike, tumble in the Mud, and cover one 
another over with Sand, from a quarrelſome and abuſive 
Spirit. Theſe 'Things have their Utility and Pleaſure, 
and give, beſides, no ſmall Strength and Vigour to our 
Bodies. And I queſtion not, if you continue any Time 
in Greece, as I ſuppoſe you intend to do, but you will 
ſhortly make one among thoſe dirty Fellows, that are 
ſmeared all over with Mud and Sand; fo pleaſant and fo 
profitable will the Thing appear to you. Ana. Far 
from it, So/on ! You may keep your Pleaſure and your 
Profit to yourſelves ; for if any of you was to put me into 
„„ O ſuch 
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ſach a Pickle, he ſhould know that I do not wear 2 
Sword to no Purpoſe. But tell me, what Name do you 
give to theſe Things, or what muſt we ſay theſe Fellows 
are doing ? Solon. This Place, Anacharfis, is by us 
called a Cyainaſium, and is dedicated to Apollo the Lycian; 
whoſe Image you there ſee leaning upon a Column, and 
Holding his Bow in his Left Hand, while his Right Hand 
bent up over his Head, ſeems to denote Wearineſs and 
Repoſe after long Labour and Fatigue. And as for the 
Exerciſes, that are performed in this Place, that which is 
practiſed yonder in the Mud is called the Pali, or Vg. 
ling, as is that alſo in which thoſe young Fellows in the 
Sand are now engaged ; but they whom you ſee ſtanding 
upright, and beating and buffeting one another, are 
named Pancratiaſis. Beſides theſe Exerciſes, we have 
many more of the like Nature; as the Exerciſes of the 
Cz/tus, of the Quoit, and Leaping. Of theſe conſiſt our 
Games, in which whoever comes off Conqueror, is deemed 
the beſt Man, and obtains the Prize. Ana. Pray, 
what may thoſe Prizes be? Solon. In the Ohmpict 
Games, a Crown made of the Branches of a Mill Olive; 
in the Iabmian, of the Branches of the Pine Tree; in the 
Nemean, of Parſley ; in the Pythian, of Laurel [2]; and 


[21 In the Original it is u“ 3% jenna mw iewy Ts Org. But 26 
the Learned are not agreed upon the Meaning of waa in this and other 
Paſſages, and as a Crown of Laurel, in Pindar and other Authors, it 
given to the Conquerors in the Pythian Games, I choſe to ſubſiitute 
that inſtead of tranſlating the above-written Werds, 
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; with us, in our Panathenean Games, a Jar of Oil, made 
: from the Olive conſecrated to Minerva. What do you 
iS laugh at, Anacharfes ? Ts it becauſe you think theſe Prizes 
3 triling and ridiculous? Aua. Oh, by no means, 
"3 Sm, On the contrary, you have reckoned up a Parcel 
d of magnificent Prizes; ſuch as give their Donors good 
d Reaſon to value themſelves upon their Liberality ; and 
0 ſuch as are extremely worth all the Pains and Labours 
ie that People undergo to obtain them. Solon. But, my 
15 good Friend, we do not ſingly regard the Prizes them- 
4 ſelves, but conſider them as Tokens and Enſigns of the 
he Vidory; the Glory attending upon which is of the utmoſt 
18 Value to the Conguerors. For this, all thoſe who ſeek for 
5 Honour from their Toils, think it glorious to be kicked 


and cuffed, ſince without Trouble it is not to be obtained: 
on the contrary he, who would attain to it, muſt previouſly 
undergo many Hardſhips and Difficulties, and expect 
from his Labours only an Event fo delightfull and advan- 
tageous. Ana. What you call advantageous and de- 


View of all the World, and to be praiſed for their Victo- 
ries, who juſt before were the Objects of Pity and Com- 
pzMon on account of their Wounds and Bruiſes : and yet 
it ſeems they think themſelves happy, if in Return for all 
their Labours they can get a Branch of Laurel or a little 
Farſey. Solon. I tell you, Anacharſis, you are ſtill ig 
norant of our Cuſtoms : but in a little while you will 
have another Opinion of them; when you go to our 

O 2 - _ great 


E lightfull, Solon, is for theſe Conguerors to be crowned in the 
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great Feſtivals, and ſee the vaſt Concourſe of People, and 
Theatres capable of containing many "Thouſands crouded 
with Spectators, who all. come to view theſe Conteſts, 
when you hear the Praiſes that are beſtowed upon the 
Combatants, and the Conqueror deemed equal to a God. 
Ana. That very Thing, Solon, is the moſt miſerable 
Circumſtance of all, that they do not ſuffer theſe Injuries 
in the Sight of a few People only, but in the. Preſence of 
ſuch a Number of Spectators, ſo many Witneſſes of their 
Shame; who undoubtedly muſt eſteem them very happy, 
when they ſee them ſtreaming - with Blood, or almoſt 
ſtrangled by their 4ntagoni/ts, for ſuch is the F elicity that 
attends theſe Victories. But I muſt tell you, Solon, that 
amongſt us Scythians, if any Man ftrikes another, throws 
him down, or tears his Garment, he would be grievouſy 
_ fined by the Elders, though the Injury was done in the 
Preſence of but a few Witneſſes ; and not before ſuch i 
Multitude of People as, you ſay, come. together at the 
Ithmian and Olympick Games. For my part, I cannot help 
pitying the Combatants for what they undergo, and won- 
dering at the Spectators, who, you tell me, come toge- 
ther from all Parts to theſe Feſicalt, neglecting their ne. 
ceſſary Buſineſs, and keeping holiday upon no better: 
Pretence than this. Neither can I conceive what Plea 
ſure there is, in ſeeing Fellows beat, wounded, daſhed 
againſt the Ground, and mangled by one another. Soli. 
If it were now the Seaſon, Anacharſis, either of the Oh. 


pick, the Ithmian, or the Panatbenæan Games, the Sight of 
| | what 
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what paſſes there would inftrut you, that it is not with- 
out good Reaſon that we concern ourſelves ſo ſeriouſly 
with theſe Matters. For it 1s not in the Power of Lan- 
guage to give you ſo ſtrong a Reliſh of the Pleaſure 
ariſing from theſe Spectacles, as if, ſeated there in the 
middle of the Spectators, you yourſelf beheld the Courage 
of the Combatants, the Beauty of their Bodies, their ſur- 
prizing Health and Vigour, their admirable Skill, their 
indefatigable Strength, their Boldneſs, their Ardour and 
Emulation, their unconquerable. Reſolution, and un- 


wearied Application and Solicitude to obtain the Victory. 


am certain you would never ceaſe praiſing, and applaud- 
ing, and clapping. Ana. And laughing, and hooting 
too, Solon, I can aſſure you. For all thoſe fine Things 
that you juſt now reckoned up, their Courage, their Vi- 
gour, their Beauty, and their Reſolution, I ſee all thrown 
away for nothing; not to reſcue their Country from 
Danger, their Lands from Pillage, or their Friends and | 
Families from Captivity and Oppreſſion. The braver 
therefore, and the better theſe Fellows are, the more ridi- 
culous they to ſuffer ſuch Things, and endure ſo much to 
no Purpoſe ; to diſgrace and ſoil with Sand, and Knobs, 
and Swellings, the Comelineſs and large Proportion of 
their Bodies, that they may be Maſters of a Bit of Laurel 
and Wild Olive, for I never can forget thoſe ſame noble 


Prizes. But tell me, are theſe Prizes given to all the 
'Combatants® Solon. By no means they can fall to 
| the Share of but one amongſt them all. Ana, They 


O 3 take 
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take all theſe Pains then, Solon, upon an uncertain and 


doubtful Proſpect of Victory, knowing that there can be 7 

but one Congueror, and many conquered ; who, poor : 

Wretches, muſt have nothing for their Labour but 0 

Wounds and Bruiſes. Solon. You ſeem, Anacharſis, to 50 

have no Idea of a well- conſtituted Government, or you my 

would not have thus turned into Ridicule ſome of our be hs 

and wiſeſt Cuſtoms. But if ever you come to conſider wi 

how a Commonwealth 1s to be framed, and how her Ci. fa 

tizens are to be ordered for the beſt, you will then approve 4 

of theſe Exerciſes, and the Emulation wherewith we en- * 

deavour to excell in them; and will underſtand that Fr 

there is much Profit mingled with theſe Labours, though 1 

now you think them uſeleſs and impertinent. And. In- Vi 

deed, Solon, for no other Reaſon did I come from Stina fr 

to Greece, traverſing ſuch a Tract of Country, and paſſing _ 

over the broad and ſtormy Euxine, but to be inſtructed in 5 F 

the Laws of the Greeks; to obſerve their Manners, and of 

ſtudy the beſt Forms of Government. For the ſame Rea- 5 

ſon, among all the Athenians, and all other Strangers, ap 
1 have I ſelected you for a Friend, out of regard to the Re- 2 
©". putation I had heard of your having compoſed a Set of Ma 
| Laws, invented the beſt Rules of Life, and introduced 1 
among your Citizens wholeſom Diſciplines and Regu- 1 
lations; and framed indeed the whole Syſtem of their pile 
Commonwealth. Wherefore you cannot have fo great 3 
an Inclination to initrut and take me for your Diſciple, as 

a5 I ſha!l have Pleaſure in ſitting by you, even hungry * 


: and 
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and thirſty as I am, and hearing you diſcourſe as long as | 


you can hold out, upon Laws and Government. Solon. 


lt is no eaſy Matter, my Friend, to go through all in a 


ort Time; but you ſhall be inſtructed, by Degrees, in 
ſome Particulars, concerning the Worſhip of the Gods, 
the Duty to our Parents, the Laws of Marriage, &c, 
And as to what relates to our Youth, and the Manner in 
which they are ordered, as ſoon as they begin to under- 
ſtand what is right, are growing towards Men, and can 
endure Labour and Fatigue, all this will I now explain 


to you, that you may underſtand for what Purpoſe theſe 


Exerciſes have been preſcribed to them ; and wherefore 
we oblige them to inure themſelves to Toil, not with a 
View to the Games only, that they may obtain the Prizes, 
for to them but few out of many can attain, but that they 
may by theſe means be enabled to acquire for themſelves 


and their Country a much greater Good. There is a Con- 


te, Anacharſis, of another kind, and of much more ge- 
neral Concern, in which all good Citizens ſhould be en- 


paged; and a Crown, not made up of Olibe, Pine, or 


Parſley, but comprehending the Happineſs and Welfare of 
Mankind ; as Liberty, private and publick, Wealth, Ho- 
nour, the Obſervation and Enjoyment of the holy Feſti- 
vals of our Country, and the Safety and Security of our 
Friends and Kindred ; in a Word, all thoſe Bleſſings that 
we aſk of Heaven. All theſe Things are interwoven in 


this Crown, and are the Reſult of the Conte/? I ſpeak of; 


and to which theſe Exerciſes and theſe Labours are not a 
O 4 little 


i 
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little conducive. Aua. Are not you then, Sola, a 


ſtrange Man, when you had ſuch Prizes as theſe, to tell 
me of Laurel, and Parſley, and Branches of Wild Olive, 
and Pine Trees? Solon. Neither will theſe Prizes, 


Anacharſis, appear trifling to you, when you have heard 


what I have to fay ; ſince they ariſe from the ſame Prin. 
_ ciple, and are only leſſer Parts of that greater Conteſt, and 
that Crown, that beatifick Crown I ſpoke of. But my 
Diſcourſe, I know not how, has over-leaped all Method, 
and led me to mention thoſe Things firſt, which are 
tranſacted in the //hmian, the Olympick, and the Nemean 
Games. But however, as we are both at leiſure, and you, 
as you ſay, are defirous 'of hearing, we may eaſily run 
back to the Beginning, to that great publick Conteſt ; for 
the Sake of which, I maintain, all theſe Things were ori- 
ginally inftituted. Ana. Better do ſo, Solon; beſides 
the Diſcourſe will run faſter off when reduced to Method. 
And perhaps I may be perſuaded in a little Time not to 
laugh, when I fee a Man valuing himſelf upon his Olive 
or Par/ley Crown. But if you pleaſe, let us go into that 
ſhady Place, and fit down upon thoſe Benches, that we may 


not be troubled with the Noiſe of thoſe who are hollow- 


ing to the Combatants, Beſides, I muſt confeſs that J 
cannot very well bear this hot ſcorching Sun, darting ſo 
directly on my bare Head; for I thought it adviſeable to 


leave my Bonnet behind, that I might not appear to be 2 


Foreigner by my Dreſs. It is now alſo the Seaſon of the 
Year, in which that hotteſt of Conſtellations, by you 
| = called 
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called the Dog-Star, ſets every Thing on fire, and makes 
the Air itſelf dry and parching ; eſpecially when the Sun 


full South, and directly over our Heads, darts upon us 
his intolerable Beams: wherefore, I am ſurprized to ſee 

that you, who are now in Years, neither ſweat with Heat 
a8 I do, nor ſeem at all diſturbed at it, nor look about for 


a ſhady Place to get under ; but on the contrary, with 
great Eaſe and Contentment receive the Sun. Solon. 
Theſe unprofitable Toils, Anacharſis, theſe continual Rol- 


ugs in the Mud, and theſe Hardſhips and Labours that 


we endure in the open Air and in the Sand, ſerve to arm 
and fortify us againſt the Darts of the Sun ; and make us 
want no Bonnet to keep his Beams from our Heads; but 
let us go. In this Converſation, however, you muſt not 


look upon all I ſay as Law, and fo reſt ſatisſied with it; 


but whenever you ſhall think me wrong, contradi& me 
and ſet me right: in which Caſe I ſhall not fail of at- 
taining one of theſe two Things,. either thoroughly to 
convince you, or by your Objections to be myſelf made 


ſenſible of my own Errors. Upon which Occaſion the 


whole City of Athens will not fail to acknowledge her 
Obligations to you, ſince in inſtructing me you ſhall per- 
ceive you oblige her; from whom I ſhall ſecrete nothing, 
but throwing all into the publick Stock, will ſay to the 


People, Ye Men of Athens, T indeed gave you Laws, ſuch | 


as I believed would be moſt ſerviceable to the State : 


but this Stranger here, pointing to you, Anacharfis, this 


Scythian, who is a wiſe Man, hath over-thrown all my 
| Knowledge, 
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Knowledge, and hath taught me better Doctrines and 
better Inſtitutions: wherefore let him be recorded as a 
Benefactor to your State, and let his Statue in Braſs be 


erected near the Image of Minerva, among thoſe Heroes 


from whom our Athenian Tribes derive their Names. 


And aſſure yourſelf, that the Athenians will never be 


aſhamed to learn, even from a Foreigner and a Scythian, 
what ſhall be expedient for them. Ana. This is what 
1 have always heard, that you Athenians were much gi- 
ven to Irony. For how ſhould I, a Wanderer, who have 
always lived in Waggons, perpetually moving from Place 


to Place, who never dwelt in any City, nor ever ſaw one 


till now, how ſhould I be able to diſcourſe upon Govern- 
ment, and teach a People, as old as the Earth they live 
on, and who for theſe many Ages have inhabited this 
moſt ancient City, under good and wholeſome Laws ? 


Much leſs can I inſtruct thee, Solon, who from the very 


Beginning, as they ſay, have applied yourſelf to that moſt 


uſefull Science, of knowing how a State may be beſt ad- 


miniſtered, and what Laws are fitteſt to render it flouriſh- 
ing and happy. But however, I will obey your Orders 


as a Legiſlator, and contradi& you where I ſhall think 


you miſtaken, that I myſelf may be more thoroughly in- 
formed. But ſee, we are now got out of the Sun into the 
Shade, and here, upon theſe cold Stones, we may ſit very 
pleaſantly and with great Conveniency. Now begin 
your Diſcourſe, and tell me how, even from Childhood, 
you manage and exerciſe your Youth, ſo as out of this 

| Mus 
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Mud and theſe Labours they come forth good and valiant 
Men; as alſo how this ſame Sand, and theſe 7 umblings 
and Rollings, can conduce to make them virtuous; for this 
is what I have all along principally wanted to know. 
For the other Matters, you ſhall teach me as Occaſion 
offers. But pray remember, Solon, that you are talking 
to a Foreigner; by which I mean, that your Arguments 


muſt be neither intricate nor long; for if they run into 


any length, I am afraid I ſhall not remember the Begin- 
ning. Solon. You yourſelf, Anachar/is, will be better 
able to judge when I become obſcure, or wander idly 
and unprofitably from my Subject; in either of which 
Caſes you have full Liberty to interrupt me, to put in 
what you pleaſe, and to cut me ſhort. But if I ſhoot 
neither beyond nor beſide the Mark, you will have no 
Reaſon to object to the Length of my Diſcourſe. This 
is the conſtant Practice of the Court of the Areopagus, 
which takes Cognizance of capital Cauſes. For when 
the Judges are ſitting on the Hill of Mars upon any Trial, 


relating to Murther, wilfull maiming, or ſetting fire to an 
| Houſe, the Parties have Leave to plead, and ſpeak by 


Turns, both the Plaintiſf and the Defendant themſelves, 
or Orators whom they hire to plead for them. And 
while they ſpeak to the Purpoſe, the Court ſuffers and 


hears them patiently. But if any one pretends to make 


a long Preamble to his Speech, with a View of inclining 
the Judges to his Cauſe ; or attempts to raiſe Compaſſion 


or aggravate Matters from any Circumſtance foreign to 
* | Ws the 


1 kt 
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the Point in Queſtion (a Practice very frequent among 
youthfull Orators) the Cryer going to him, filences him 

forthwith, not ſuffering him to trifle with the Court, or 


Involve the Cauſe in Words ; that the Judges may have 


nothing before them but the plain and naked Fact. In 
like Manner, Anacharſis, I conftitute you my Judge upon 


this Occaſion ;- agreeab'y therefore to the Practice of my 
| own Court, give me a patient hearing, or, if you find me 


playing the Orator upon you, command me Silence. As 
long as I keep ſtrictly to my Subject, there will be no 
Harm, if I draw out my Diſcourſe into ſome Length, for 
we are not now converſing in the Sun, that you need be 
uneaſy ſhould I be a little tedious. This Shade is thick, 
and we are entirely at leiſure. Ana. What you ob- 
ſerve, Solon, is very right, and I am much obliged to you 
for your ſhort Digreſſion, by which you have acquainted 
me with the Practice of the Hregpagus; a Practice truely 


admirable, and becoming upright Judges who purpoſe to 


give Judgment according to Truth. But now to the 
other Matters: and ſince you have conſtituted me a 
Judge, I ſhall in hearing you obſerve the Method follow- 
ed by that Court. Solon. It is neceſſary in the fir 
Place for you to hear, in a few Words, what we under- 
ſand by a City and Citizens. By a City then we do not 


mean the Buildings, the Wells, the Temples, and the 


Harbours ; all theſe we look upon as a kind of Body, 
ſable and immoveable, fitted for the Reception of the 


Inhabitants, in whom, as the animating, Soul, we place 
the 
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the whole Power and Authority of fulfilling, ordering, 
commanding, and preſerving every Thing. Upon this 
Perſuaſion we take care, as you ſee, of the Body of the 
City, to render it within as beautiful as may be, by adorn- 
ing it with Buildings ; and to ſecure it, as much as poſ- 
ſible, from without by Walls and Ramparts. But our 
firſt and principal Concern is how to make our Citizens 
virtuous in Mind and ſtrong in Body ; for ſuch Men are 
moſt likely to live decently and orderly together in Time 
of Peace, and in War to guard the City, and preſerve it 
free and happy. The Care of them in their Infancy is 
left to their Mothers, their Nurſes and Tutors ; with Di- 
rections to bring them up and inſtru them in all the Parts 
of a liberal and ingenuous Education. But as ſoon as 
they come to underſtand what is right and commendable, 
when a Senſe of Shame, Baſhfulneſs, Diffidence, and a 
Love of Virtue, begins to ſpring in their Minds; and 
when their Bodies are become ſufficient to endure Toil 
and Labour, their Joints and Members compact, and 
more firmly knit together, they are then taken and in- 
ſtructed as to their Minds in other Branches of Learning, 
and taught in another Manner to accuſtom their Bodies 


to Hardſhips and Fatigues. For we are by no means of 


Opinion, that it is ſufficient for us to be, either in Mind 
or Body, thoſe Things only that Nature made us. Either 
Part of us ſtands in need of Diſcipline and Inſtruction, by 
means of which the Good that is in us may be rendered 
much better, and the Bad amended and redreſſed. An 

Example. 
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Example of our Proceeding may be taken from the 
conſtant Practice of Gardeners, who, while the Plants 
are low and tender, cover and fence them round, to keep 
them from being injured by the Winds ; but when their 


Stems grow large and ſtrong, they prune away their Su- 


perfluities, and expoſe them to be ſhaken and agitated by 

the Winds, in order to render them the more fruitfull. 

To rouſe land exerciſe their Minds we begin with teach- 

ing them Muſict and Arithmetick, to form their Letters in 

Writing, and in Reading to pronotince them clearly and 

exactly. As they advance, we rehearſe to them the Say- 

ings of wiſe Men, the Actions of former Times, and 
other uſefull Leſſons, dreſſed out in Metre, that they may 
the better retain them in their Memories. By this means 
hearing perpetually of brave and virtuous Actions, they 
are incited by Degrees, and provoked to a Deſire of 
- imitating them, that their N ames in like Manner may be 
ſung and admired by Poſterity. In which kind of Poetry 
we have many Pieces written by Heſd and Homer, When 
they now draw towards an Age fit'to be admitted into 
publick Offices, and it becomes expedient for them to 
think of concerning themſelves with the Affairs of Go- 
vernment —But theſe Matters perhaps are foreign to my 
Purpoſe, which was to explain the Intention of the Bodily 
Exerciſes, in which we think proper to employ them, and 
not thoſe of the Mind; wherefore I impoſe Silence upon 
myſelf, without waiting for the Cyer, or the Orders of 
you my Judge; who out of Civility and Reſpect, as I 
| ſuppoſe, 
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ſuppoſe, ſuffer me to go on prating thus idly about Mat- 


ters nothing to the Purpoſe. Ana. Tell me, Solen, 
hath the Court of the Areopagus found out no proper Pu- 
niſhment for thoſe who paſs over in Silence ſuch Things 


that are moſt neceſſary to be known? Solon. I cannot 
gueſs why you aſk me that Queſtion, Ana. Becauſe, 
| omitting to acquaint me with the particulars relating to 


the Mind, which J eſteem the moſt excellent and the beſt 


worth hearing, you are going to relate Matters of much 
E 1:f Importance, Bodily 'Toils, and Gymnaſtick Exerciſer. 


Selon. Calling to mind, Anacharfis, what was ſaid at 


the Beginning of this Converſaiton, I was not willing to 
wander from my Subject, leſt by ſaying too much I ſhould 
; perplex your Memory ; but, if you think proper, I will 


run over theſe Matters in as few Words as poſlible ; 


: leaving a more exact Diſquiſition of them to another Op- 


portunity. In order therefore to give their Minds a pro- 


per Tone and Harmony, we inſtruct them in our Laws 3 
which being written in a large and fair Character, are 
publickly expoſed to the Peruſal of every one, who from 


their Ordinances may learn what is to be done, and what 


to be avoided, We then introduce them into the Socie- 
ties of good and worthy Men (ſuch as we call Sophifts 


and Philoſophers) from whoſe Converſation they learn to 
ſpeak pertinently and properly, to act fairly and juſtly, to 
live together like Fellow-Citizens, to attempt no miſ- 


becoming Action, to purſue what is commendable, and to 
refrain from all kinds of Violence. Beſides all this, we 
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carry them for their Inſtruction into the publick Theatre, 
where in the Fables, both of Tragedies and Comedies, are 
ſet before them the Virtues and Vices of former Times; 
that they may avoid the one and emulate the other. Ty 
our Comic Writers we allow the Liberty of ridiculing 
and abuſing ſuch Citizens, as they know to be guilty cf 
any baſe or unworthy Action. And this we do as wel 
for their own Sakes, who by ſuch kind of Reprimand; 
may be made better, as for the many, who may be war. 
ed by their means to avoid the Cenſure due to the lil: 
Offences. Ana. I have ſeen thoſe ſame Tragediau 
and Comedians, as you call them, Solon, thoſe Fellows with 
heavy, high-heel'd Byſ#:zs, and Robes all over laced with 
Gold; who wore moſt ridiculous Vigors, with monſtrou 
gaping Mouths, within which they make a moſt horrid 
Bellowing, and ſtrut about in thoſe odd kind of Shoes,! 
can't imagine how, without falling: this, if I miſtake 
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not, was at the Time, when you celebrated the Teſeivdl Poon 
of Bacchus. Your Comedians were ſhorter, not mounted Run 
up ſo high, and more like men; neither did they roar ſ REM 
loud: but their Vigor were more ridiculous, and ſet the a 
whole Theatre a laughing. Whereas when thoſe other 3 
tall Fellows appeared, the Audience liſtened to them wit LEES 
moſt diſmal Faces, pitying them, as I ſuppoſe, for drag: LY 
ging after them thoſe monſtrous Shackles, Solon. I þ 105 
was not the Actors, good Anacharſis, whom they com- WE 
miſerated ; the Poet in all likelihood had ſet before them has 
ſome old melancholy Story, and put into the Mouths a os 


his 


|Vor. . 
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audience was moved to Tears. Vou obſerved, perhaps 
at the fame Time, ſome People playing upon Flutes, and 
others ſtanding in a Circle, and Singing; which Muſick 
and Songs, Anacharſis; are by no means uſeleſs ; for all 
theſe Things tend equally to whet and animate the Minds 
of our young Men, and make them better. As to our 


Ideſirous of knowing, it is this: As ſoon as their Bodies 
Bare become a little compact and firm, we ftrip them 
naked, and accuſtom them in the firſt place to the open 
Air, familiarizing them with all Seaſons, that they may 
either grow uneaſy or impatient with Heat, nor ſhrink 
ind yield to the Extremity of Cold: After this we anoint 
nd mollify them with Oi, to render them more ſupple ; 
t being, in our Opinions, ridiculous to imagine that our 
bodies, while they yet partake of Life, ſhould receive no 
zenefit from the Oil, when Leather, that is nothing but a 
Jead Hide, by being rubbed and ſoftened with it, be- 


rh 
omes more tough and durable. On the other hand, 
the 8 . 8 1 3 | 
ontriving various kinds of Eæerciſes, and appointing Ma- 
ther : | 
a ers in each of them, we cauſe cur young Men to learn, 
vit WE” : | 
me of them the Exerciſe of the Cz//zs, others that of the 
rag. EE TE 
f aucratium, that they may be accuſtomed to endure Pain 
. | 


d Toll ; to brave a Blow, and not turn their Backs for 
ar of being wounded : whence there ariſe two very con- 
lcrable Advantages, for in the firſt place our Youth by 
cle means become more intrepid and bold in Danger, 
bi Vor. II. P 5 and 
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his Fragedians ſome dolefull Speeches, by which all the 


Manner of exerciſing their Bodies; which you ſeemed 
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and leſs carefull of their Perſons ; and are in the-new 
place rendered more healthy and vigorous.. "Thoſe, who 
are inſtructed in the Exerciſe of Mreſiling, learn from 
thence to fall without any Hurt, to riſe nimbly, to pujh 
and grapple with their Adverſaries, to twiſt and turn 
them, to ſqueeze them till they are almoſt ſtrangled, and 
lift them from the Ground. Qualities, that without 
doubt have their Uſes; the chief of which is, that their 
Bodies thus kept in continual Exerciſe become more 0. 
buſt and leſs liable to be injured. The ſecond Adyar. 
tage, and that no inconſiderable one, is, that being per- 
fect and expert in theſe Matters, they will not be at: 
Loſs, ſhould they ever have Occaſion to make uſe of 
chem in War. For it is evident that ſuch a Man, if he 
be grappled with his Enemy, will by his Skill in trip. 
ping more readily throw him down ; or if he be falla 
himſelf, will know how to rife again with great Eaſe and 
Celerity. For all theſe Exerciſes, Anacharfis, are eſtabliſh i 
ed with a final View to that Conte/?, which is decided by 


full 
| Bodic 
neith. 
the 0 
waſte 
and & 
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the Sword; ſince through their means we flatter ourſelves active. 
that we ſhall be ſupplied with better Soldiers, eſpecially i 2 Win 
as by ſoftening their naked Bodies, and inuring them u and St 
Labour, we not only make them healthier and ftronger, Grain 
but lighter alſo, and more litheſome to themſelves, though {lH b<alth) 
and F. 


heavier at the ſame Time and more unwieldy to thei 
Antagoniſts. You gueſs by this Time, I don't queſtion eer he 
What Sort of Fellows they are like to prove in Arms iſ For, to 
. who even naked are wont to ſtrike a Terror into thei & any 
Enemies 
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Enemies; whoſe Bodies are neither overloaded with 


o Fleſh, pallid and unactive, nor meagre, white, and livid, 
m like thoſe of Women, almoſt putrified by being kept al- 
1 WE ways from the Air, ſhivering, apt with the leaſt Motion 


to run down with Sweat, and panting beneath the Burthen 
of an Helmet, eſpecially if the Sun ſhine hot, as he does 
at preſent, from the South. Fine Soldiers theſe for 
Service, who can neither endure Drought nor Duſt ; 
whom the Sight of Blood throws into Diſorder ; and who 
die away with Fear before they come within the Reach 
of a Spear; or feel the Sword of the Enemy! whereas 
our tawny, Sun-burnt, hard-favoured Youth, that ſeem 
full of Spirit, vital Heat, and manly Vigour, have their 
| Bodies in ſuch proper Order, as on the one hand to be 
neither dry nor ſhrivelled, nor too ſtuffed or heavy on 
the other ; but keeping them within due Limits they 
waſte away, by ſweating, all ſuperfluous and. uſeleſs Fleſh, 
and ſtrenuouſly preſerve, without the Mixture of any Un- 
ſoundneſs, whatever conduces to render them ſtrong and 
active. For theſe Exerciſes operate upon our Bodies like 
a Winnowing-Fan upon Corn; blowing away the Chaff 
| and Straw, and ſeparating, cleaning, and heaping up the 
Crain; the Conſequence of which is, that they become 
| healthy, and able to go through a great deal of Labour 
and Fatigue. Beſides, that ſuch a one is a long Time 
eer he begin to ſweat, and is ſeldom or never faint. 
| For, to return once more to our Compariſon of the Corn, 
let any one take Fire and caſt it into the Grain, and into 

| PF: 2 . 
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the Chaff and Straw, I dare ſay the latter would take fre 
much the ſooneſt; while the former would kindle by 
Degrees, neither producing any great Flame nor blazing 
up at once, but burning ſlowly and at Bottom, would be 
a conſide rable Time before it was all conſumed : ſuch a 
Conſtitution of Body, in like Manner attacked by any 
Toil or Sickneſs, would not be ſoon affected by it, or 
eaſily ſubdued : the inward Parts being all ſound. and in 
good Condition, and the outward ſo well fortified againſt 
all Attacks of that kind, as not eaſily to receive any In- 
jury from the Aſſaults either of Cold or of the Sun him- 
ſelf. And as to their enduring Fatigue, a conſtant Stream 
of inward Warmth, collected. as it were long before, 
and kept in Reſerve againſt a neceſſary Occaſion, furniſhes 
them. with a plentifull Supply of Spirit and Vigour, and 
renders them almoſt indefatigable : for their having pre- 
_ viouſly inured themſelves to Toil. and Labour, increaſe; 
inſtead of diminiſhing their Strength; which by being 
apitated, conſtantly grows the faſter. Beſides all this, we 
exerciſe our Youth in Running, accuſtoming them not only 
to hold out through a long Courſe, but to perform it with 
the utmoſt Expedition ; for which Purpoſe we endeavour 
to make them light and nimble. Neither are theſe Races 
performed upon hard or ſolid Ground, but in a deep 
Sand, which ſliding away and yielding perpetually to the 
Tread, allows them no ſure Footing, either to rife upon 
their Feet or to ſet them down firmly. They are exer- 


ciſed allo in leaping over a Trench perhaps, or Whatever 


2 TEE happens 
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happens to be in their Way ; in performing of which; 
they fill their Hands with great Pieces of Lead: after this 
they contend with each other in Darting, and trying who 
ſhall caſt his Spear the fartheſt. You ſaw lying in the 
Eymnaſium a Lump of Braſs, circular and not unlike a 
mall Shield, but without a Handle or Thong. You 
tried to take it up, and found it very weighty, and dif- 
ficult to be laid hold of by reaſon of its Smoothneſs; 
this they toſs into the Air, and try who ſhall throw it to 
the greateſt Diſtance, and ſurpaſs the reſt of his Compe- 
titers ; and this Exerciſe not only ſtrengthens the Shoul- 
ders, but gives a Spring and Vigour even to the extreme 
Parts. Now as to the Mud and Sand, which at firſt ap- 
peared to you ſo mighty ridiculous, you ſhall hear, Aua- 
charſis, wherefore they are ſpread in the Place of Exer- 
ciſe. The firſt Reaſon is, that the Competitors may fall 
ſoſt and without Danger; who might hurt themſelves by 
falling upon hard Ground. The next is, to promote 
that Slipperineſs occaſioned by a Mixture of Mud and 
Sweat, which made you liken them to Eels, and which 
is neither uſeleſs nor ridiculous, but exceedingly condu- 
cive, on the contrary, to render them ſtrong and vigorous, 
For under theſe Circumſtances they are neceſſitated to 


take a faſt and firm Hold of one another, to prevent their 


lipping away; and you muſt by no means think it an 
eaſy Matter to lift from the Ground a Man who is all 
over Oil, and Mud, and Sweat, by the Help of which 
* e endeavouring to fall and glide away from 

4 your 
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your Embraces, All theſe Things, as I ſaid before, are 
of uſe in War ; whether it be neceſlary to take up ſpeedi. 
ly and bear out of the Battle a wounded Friend, or ſeize 
upon an Enemy and carry him off in your Arms: for 
this Reaſon the Exerciſes we propoſe to them, are always 


carried to an Exceſs ; that, having been accuſtomed to 


harder Things, they may perform eaſier Matters with lef 
Difficulty. The Sand we make uſe of for a quite dif. 
ferent Purpoſe, namely, ta take away the Slipperineſ 
occaſioned by the Oil; for as in the Mud they ate practiſed 
to hold faſt an Adverſary, aſſiſted by the Lubricity of his 
Body to eſcape ; in the Sand they learn to get away, even 
when they are ſo ſtrongly and ſo firmly held, that one 
would think it almoſt impoſlible to break looſe. We re- 
ceive alſo this farther Benefit from the Sand; for being 
thrown oyer our Bodies when they are in à Sweat, it not 
only prevents immoderate Perſpiration, and by that 
means enables us to hold out the longer, but keeps us alſo 
from being injured by the Winds blowing upon us while 
our Pores are open; beſides, it carries away with it all 
kind of Filth, and renders the Body more ſleek and ſhin- 
ing. And indeed I ſhould be glad to ſet before you one 
of your white-ſkip'd Fellows, that has always lived un- 
der Cover, and any one of theſe, who have been bred 
here in the Gymnaſium, waſhing off his Maud and Sand, and 
aſk you which of the two you would wiſh to reſemble. 
I am confident you would chuſe at firſt Sight, without 
making any ** of the Deeds of either; you 
would 


are 
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would chuſe, I ſay, without a Moment's Heſitation, that 
compact and well- ordered Frame of Body, rather than 
that other delicate Complexion, ſoftened and melting al- 
moſt with Luxury and Cockering, and looking white, as 
well from the Scarcity of Blood, as from its retiring all 
to the inward Parts. 

Theſe, Anachanſis, are the Exerciſes in which we edu- 
cate our Vouth, and by the means of which we hope to 
make them ſtrenuous Defenders of their Country; under 
whoſe Protection we ourſelves may live in Liberty, get 
the better of our Enemies if they attack us, and become 
ſo formidable to our Neighbours round, that they may all 
ſtand in awe of us, and the greateſt Part of them pay us 
Tribute. In Peace too we doubt not but to find them 
the better for our Inſtructions, neither inclined to emu- 
late one another in baſe and ſhamefull Actions, nor 
through the Want of Employment turning themſelves to 
Riot and Debauch : theſe Exerciſes affording them con- 
tinual Occupation, and filling up all the Vacancies both 
of their Thoughts and Time. And in this, 4racharſis, 
conſiſts the publick Good and Happineſs of a State, to 
have its Youth perpetually buſying themſelves in uſefull 
and commendable Employments, ſo as to be equally fit- 
ted and prepared either for Peace or War. Ana. 
Therefore, Solon, when your Enemies come to attack 


you, ſmearing yourſelves over with Oil and Sand, you 


march forth in that Manner to aſſault them with your 


Fiſts; and moſt certainly they have great Reaſon to be 
| P 4 afraid 
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afraid and run away, leſt, as they ſtand gaping, you may 


chance to fill their Mouths with Sand, or jumping round 


them you may get upon their Backs, and then twiſting 
your Legs about their Bellies, choke them with placing 
your Elbows upon their Throats underneath their Helmets, 
And ſuppoſing they ſhould, as they will undoubtedly, at. 
| tack you with their Bows and Spears, thoſe Weapons can 
have no more Effect upon you, than upon ſo many Statues, 
becauſe of your being ſo burnt and hardened in the Sun, 
and ſo abounding with Blood. For being neither Chaff 
nor Straw, you will not be ſoon ſuſceptible of a Wound; 
and if you ſhould, after a conſiderable Time and with 
much Difficulty, be wounded, it muſt be a deep and grie- 
yous Gaſh indeed, that draws a little, and but a little 
Blood ypon you. This, I think, is what you ſay, unleſs 
J entirely miſtake your Argument. Or perhaps upon 
ſuch an Occaſion, you will arm yourſelves with all the 
Equipage of your Tragedians and Comedians ; and, if you 
g0 forth to Battle, put on their grinning Head. Pieces, to 
make yourſelves terrible to your Enemies, and ſcare 
them with your frightfull Faces, And pray don't forget 
thoſe ſame high- heeled Buſtins, which will prove very 
light for you, ſhould you have Occaſion to rup away. 
Or if you are in Purſuit of the Enemy, it will be impoſ- 
fible for them to eſcape you, coming after them with ſuch 
mighty Strides. Conſider then, Solo, whether all theſe 
pretty 'T hings be not trifling Amuſements, fit only for ſuch 
young Fellows as love Idleneſs, and have nothing better 
| to 
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to do. To be really free and happy, you ſtand in nead 
of other kinds of Schools, and of the only true Exerciſe, 
that of Arms. Neither muſt this Conteſt be carried on in 
Sport with one another, but with an Enemy, where Dan- 
ger may teach you Courage. Wherefore laying aſide 
your Oil and Sand, inſtruct your young Men in the Ma- 


nagement of their Bows and Javelins : not putting into 


their Hands ſuch light Darts, as are to be carried away 
with every Puff of Wind; but a weighty Spear, that 
whizzes as it flies, or 2 Stone that is as much as they can 
lift; and a Sword, a Target bn their left Arms, a Breaſt- 
plate, and a Helmet. As you now are, your Safety 


- ſeems to me owing to the Favour of ſome God, who has 


ſaved you hitherto from periſhing by the Attack of a few 
light-armed Soldiers. Should I now draw the little 
Sword that I carry here at my Girdle, and ſingly fall 
upon all your young Fellows there, I leave you to gueſs 
whether I could not make myſelf Maſter, of the Gym- 
nafum, merely by ſhouting, while they would all ſcamper 
away, not one of them daring to look upon a naked 
Sword ; and I in the mean Time ſhould die with laugh- 
ing, to ſee them creeping round the Statues, hiding be- 
hind the Pillars, weeping and trembling. Their Bodies 
would not then appear ſo ruddy as you ſee them at pre- 
ſent, but turn pale, and take a Tincture from their Fear. 
Such are the Effects of your profound Peace, that you 
cannot ſtand the Sight even of the Plume of an hoſtile 


Helmet. Solop. The Thracians, Anacharſir, who headed ; 


by 
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by Eunolpus made War upon us, and thoſe Amaxoniqm 
Horſe of yours, who under the Conduct of Hippolita at. 
tacked our City, and all thoſe other People who have 
tried us in the Field, never ſpoke of us in this Manner: 
neither, my good Friend, ought you to have imagined 
that we go out unarmed to Battle, becauſe our Youth 
perform their Exerciſes naked, in which as ſoon as they 
are perfect we teach them the Management of their 
Arms; and they handle them, I can aſſure you, not a 
whit the worſe for having learnt the other. Ana. And 
where, I pray you, is the School in which you teach the 
Exerciſe of Arms ? for I have ſeen nothing like it in the 
City, though I have been all over it. Solon. But if 
you continue among us for any Time, Arachar/is, you 
will find that every Man is well furniſhed with Arms, 
which we make uſe of when there is Occaſion, as well 
Helmets as Capariſons and Horſes, and Horſemen too; 
almoſt one fourth Part of the Citizens conſiſting of Horſe- 
men. Though we think it needleſs in Time of Peace 


always to carry Arms and wear a Sword. On the con- 


trary, whoever is diſcovered with Arms, either in the City 


or in the Aſſemblies of the People, is liable to be fined, 


You Scythians indeed are to be excuſed for going always 
armed, conſidering that you not only dwell in an open 
Country, in which you are perpetually expoſed to ſudden 


Invaſions and Surprizes, but are conſtantly at War with 


one another. An Enemy, before you are aware, may 
fall upon you in your Sleep, drag you out of your Wag- 


gons, 
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gons, and cut your Throats. Thus your mutual Diſtruſt 
of one another, and your not living together under any 
certain Laws or Government, makes it neceſſary for you 
always to carry Arms, that they may always be in a Rea- 
dineſs to defend you in caſe of an Attack. Ana. You 
deem it therefore, Solon, quite needleſs to wear a Sword 
when there is no Occaſion, and are for ſaving your Arms 
leſt they ſhould be ſpoiled by handling; for which Rea- 
ſon you lay them up carefully 'till you want to uſe them: 
and yet, without being compelled to it by any urgent 
Reaſon, you exerciſe and batter the Bodies of your young 
Men, exhauſt them with continual Sweatings, and pro- 
digally pour into the Dirt and Sand that Strength, which 
you ought to huſband and reſerve againſt a neceſſary Oc» 
cafion. Solon. You ſeem, 4nacharfis, to confider odily 
Strength in the ſame Light as you do Wine, or Water, or 
any other Liquid ; and to be afraid, leſt in the Agitation 
of theſe Exerciſes, it ſhould leak out of the Veſſel imper- 
ceptibly, and leave us nothing but a hollow, dry, and 
empty Body. But the Caſe is quite otherwiſe : the more 
you draw it off in Exerciſes, the faſter it flows in; ac- 
cording to the Fable of the Hydra (if you have ever heard 
it) who in the room of one Head that had been cut off, 
had always two others immediately ſprouting up. A 
Body indeed never inured by Labour, nor braced by 
Exerciſe, and that has not a ſufficient Strength of Con- 
ſtitution, would quickly be impaired and deſtroyed by 
Toil, Between which and the former there is the ſame 
| Difference 
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Difference as between a Fire and a Lamp ; the former 
is kindled and increaſed, and ſet into a Blaze, by the 
ſame Blaſt of Wind by which the latter, for want of be. 
ing ſuſtained by a due Supply of Fuel, is ſoon extin. 
Ana. I do not rightly underſtand you, Solon ; 
your Arguments are too ſubtle, and require a more accu. 
rate Attention, and a ſharper Penetration than I am Ma. 
ſter of. But this I would fain know, what is the Reaſon 
that in the Olympich, Ifebmian, Pythian, and your other 
Games, at which, you tell me, there is always a great 
Concourſe of People to ſee the Youth perform their Exer. 
ciſes, you never have a Combat of armed Men; but bring 


| guiſhed. 


them there naked, for the Spectators to ſee them kicked 


and cuffed about, and then to the Conqueror you give a 
Branch of Laurel or Wild Olive. The Reaſon why you 

do this is certainly worth knowing. Solon. We imagine, 
Anacharf:, that they will apply themſelves with more Ea- 
gerneſs to their Gymnaſlick Exerciſes, if they ſee thoſe who 
excell in them honoured upon theſe Occaſions, and pro- 
claimed Conquerors in the Preſence of all Greece. For the 
ſame Reaſon, as they appear there naked, they take care 
that they may not be diſgraced, to have their Bodies in 
good Order, and to render themſelves in all Reſpects 
worthy of the Victory: neither are the Prizes, as I ſaid be- 
fore, mean and trifling : To be applauded by all the 
Spectators, to be diſtinguiſhed and pointed out, as a Man 
that has proved himſelf the beſt among all the Youth his 
Rivals, is ſurely no inconſiderable Reward. Hence allo 
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many of the Spectators, who are of an Age proper for 


theſe Exerciſes, and whoſe Hearts are not a little animated 


with theſe Things, return home enamoured of Toil and 
Virtue. And indeed, Anacharſis, if you take out of hu- 
man Life the Love of Glory, what Virtue can a Man 
expect to find, or who will be fond of performing any 
ſplendid Action? And now you may be able to form ſome 
ſudgment to yourſelf, what ſort of Men they are like to 
prove in Arms, and fighting for their Country, their 

Wives, their Children, and their Gods, who for the Sake 
of an Olive or a Laurel Crown contend even naked with 

ſo much Eagerneſs for the Victory. What would you 
fay, if you beheld the Battles of our Quai, and our 
Fighting Cocks, and the no ſmall Earneſtneſs with which 
we attend to them. You would laugh moſt aſſuredly, 
eſpecially when you were informed, that we do this in 
Obedience to a Law, by which all our Youth are ordered 


to be preſent, and to view theſe little Birds maintaining 


the Battle to their lateſt Gaſp. Neither is it ridiculous, 
conſidering that in the mean while there ſteals imper- 
ceptibly into our Hearts 2 certain Promptitude to face 
Danger, that we may not thew ourſelves leſs generous 
and leſs intrepid than Cocks, and yield the Victory 
through an Inability to bear Wounds, and Toil, and 


Hardſhips. But far be it from us to make Trial of our 


Youth in Arms, and ſee them wounding one another! 
for, beſides that it is barbarous and ſavage, it would be 


very ill Huſbandry indeed to maſſacre thus in Sport our 


beſt 
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| beſt Men, whoſe Valour might better be employed againg 


an Enemy, But ſince you tell me, Auacharſis, that you 
intend to travel over all Greece, remember when you come 
to Lacedæmon, not to laugh at the Spartans, nor conclude 


that they are labouring in vain, when you behold them 


in the Theatre fighting and banging one anather for a 


Ball, or in a Place encompaſſed on all Sides with Water, 


dividing themſelves into two Battalions and attacking each 
other naked, till either the Troops of Hercules or thoſe of 
Lycurgus (for ſo thoſe two Battalions are called) drive the 
other out of the Incloſure, or force them into the Water. 
After which there is Peace between them, and no Man 
ſtrikes a Blow. But more particularly haye a Care of 
laughing, when you ſee the Children whipt at the Altar, 
and ſtreaming down with Blood, their Fathers and their 
Mothers being preſent all the while, and, inſtead of 
grieving at ſuch a Sight, urging their Children with 


Threats to bear the Laſhes, beſeeching them to hold out 


as long as poſſible againſt the Pain, and endure their Mi 
ſeries with Courage. And indeed many have died under 
the Trial, diſdaining to give out in the Preſence of their 


Relations while they had any Lite left, and to ſhew any 


Weakneſs for their Bodies, And in Honour of theſe 
have the Spartans erected Statues at the publick Charge. 


Wherefore, when you ſee all this, conclude not that 


they are mad, nor ſay that without any Neceſſity they 
torment themſelves, not compelled to it either by a tyran- 
nical Maſter or an Enemy. 4ycurgus, their Legiſlator, 


could 
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could without doubt have given many good Reaſons, why 
he choſe to afflict them in this Manner, having no In- 
tentions, either as an Enemy or out of III- will, to waſte 
and conſume their Youth. His Deſign on the contrary 
was to render thoſe, upon whom was to depend the Safety 
of their Country, as hardy and brave as poſlible, and ſu- 
perior to all kinds of Evil. And certainly you yourſelf 
may well imagine, without being told it by Lycurgus, that 
ſuch a Spartan, if he ſhould happen to be taken by the 
Enemy in War, would never, for the Apprehenſion of the 
Laſh, divulge the Secrets of his Country ; but ſmiling 
would endure the Torture, and ſtrive with the Execu- 
toner which ſhould be firſt tired. Ana. Pray, Solon, 
was Lycurgus himſelf ſcourged in his younger Days, or 
did he produce theſe pretty youthfull Inventions of his at 
an Age, that excluded him from undergoing them him- 
felf? Solon. He framed his Laws in his old Age, af- 
ter his Return from Crete, where he had reſided for a 
conſiderable Time, having heard that the Crerars were 
governed by . excellent Laws, given them by Mines the 
Son of Jupiter. Ana. Why then, Solon, do not you 
follow the Example of Lycurgus, and ſcourge your Youth? 
for theſe are wholeſome Things, and worthy your Imi- 
tation. Solon. Becauſe, Anachar/is, the Exerciſes we 
have, are ſufficient for our Purpoſe, and of our own. 
Growth; and we do not think fit to borrow from 
Strangers. Ana. That is not the Reaſon ; the Truth 
is, you are ſenſible what it is to be ſcourged naked, with 
; your | 
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your Hands raiſed up above your Head, and that with- 
out any Benefit accruing from it, either to yourſelf or 
your Country. Wherefore if I ſhould happen to be at 
Sparta, at the Time of their performing theſe Diſciplines, 
the People, I doubt, will immediately knock me on the 
Head for laughing at thoſe Fools, who ſuffer themſelves 
to be whipt like a Parcel of Knaves and Thieves. And 
to ſay Truth, a Government that can allow of ſuch ridi- 
culous Things, ſtands in need of a good Doſe of Halle 
bore. Solon. Think not, however, my good Friend, 


| becauſe you plead without an Adverſary, of prevailing 


againſt them in their Abſence, and condemning them un- 
heard. You will find Men in Sparta able to reply to 


your Objections, and give you a reaſonable Account of 


their Proceedings. But ſince J have gone through, at 
your Requeſt, many of our Cuſtoms, which however you 


ſeem not entirely to approve, it cannot ſure be thought 
unreaſonable, if I deſire you, in return, to explain to me 


the Manner, in which you Sqthians exerciſe your Youth ; 
what Schools you have for their Education, and how you 
make them good and valiant Men. Ana. Your Re- 


queſt, Solon, is very reaſonable : you ſhall have an Ac- 


count of our Scyt47an Cuſtoms, plain and ſimple ones per- 
haps, and very much differing from yours ; for we do not 
ſo much as ſtrike a Man a Blow upon the Face, ſuch 
Cowards are we. But be they as they will, you ſhall hear 
them. If you pleaſe, however, we will adjourn our Con- 
verſation till To-morrow, that I may not only think at 

| leiſure 


lei. 
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leiſure upon what you have ſaid, but muſter up in my 
own Mind all I have to ſay to you. For the preſent let 
us finiſh here, for it grows toward Evening. 


FROM what is ſet forth under the Character of 
dalon in the preceding Dialogue, the Reader may per- 
ceive with what View the Founders of the Ohmpict Games 
propoſed their Olive Chaplet as a Reward to thoſe, wha 
excelled in any of the Gymnaſiick Exerciſes. How well 
they were ſeconded by the Legiſlators and Governors of 
the ſeveral States of Greece, may be collected from the 
great Honours, Privileges, and Immunities beſtowed on 
the ſacred Conquerors in their reſpective Countries; all 
which demonſtrate the high Opinion entertained by all 
the Grecians of the Utility of the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes. Of 
this Plato himſelf was ſo ſenſible, that he delivers it as his 
Opinion, that every well-conftituted Republick ought, 
by offering Prizes to the Conquerors, to encourage all ſuch 
Exerciſes as tend to increaſe the Strength and Agility of 
the Body, as highly uſefull in War. That ſuch was the 
general Tendency of the Gymmnaſtick Exerciſes will eaſily 
be admitted; and that the two Qualities juſt mentioned 
were very proper to be cultivated in a Soldier, will, I be- 
lieve, as eaſily be allowed by thoſe, who conſider the 
Manner of Fighting practiſed among the Grecians. Their 
Armies for many Ages conſiſted chiefly, if not wholly, of 
infantry ; Cavalry, either from the great Scarcity of 
Nor. it 1 Horſes, 
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Horſes, or from their Ignorance in managing them, hay: 


ing been late introduced among them, as I have before 


obſerved. Their Arms were Swords and Spears, Bows 
and Slings being not of general Uſe. Hence in all their 
Battles the two Armies came always to a cloſe Engage- 
ment, in which Strength and Agility of Body could not 
but be greatly ſerviceable to every Soldier in particular, 
and to the whole Army in general, as well for Offence 
and Defence, as for other Purpoſes ; ſuch as ſeizing on an 
Enemy, or bearing off a wounded Friend, expreſly taken 
Notice of in the Dialogue of Lucian. This whole Mat- 
ter is ſet in its proper Light by Plutarch, in his Synfo- 
flach [1], or Table Talk; where, in Anſwer to the Que- 
ſtion, Which was the moſt ancient of the Gymnaſflick Exer- 


ciſes ? ſtarted by ſome of the Company, he obſerves, that 


as they were all originally copied from what was practiſed 
in War, and intended to prepare and fit Men for it, it is 
to be concluded that Boxing was the firſt, Wreſtling the 
ſecond, and Running the laſt : ſince in a Battle the firſt 
Buſineſs of a Soldier is to rige and ward; the next, 
when the Armies come to a cloſer Engagement, and fight 
Hand to Hand, is to puſs and throw down the Enemy; 
the laſt to purſue or fy. And he tells us at the ſame time, 


that the Thebans were ſaid to have been indebted to their 
ſuperior Skill and Practice in the Art of Fre/ling, for the 
famous Victory obtained by them over the Lacedzmonian 
at Leucira. An Exerciſe in which, as we learn from an- 


[1] Lib, ll, Queſt, 5. 
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other Paſſage in the fame Author [2], Epaminondas, as 
ſoon as he conceived the generous Deſign of freeing his 
Country from the Tyranny of Sparta, took care to have 
his Fellow-Citizens well inſtructed, frequently matching 
them with Spartazs, and taking occaſion from their Victo- 
ries in the Cymmaſſum, to encourage them not to dread 
thoſe Adverſaries in the Field, whom they had found to 
be ſo much inferior to thera in Strength. 

The Greeks, as J have faid, were diſtributed into feverat 


| petty independent States, whoſe Strength and Security de- 


pended wholly upon the Number of Men, which, upon 
Occaſion, they were able to bring into the F ield. The 
principal Object therefore of every Government, was to 
make that Number as large as poflible. To this End, as 
no one was exempted from ſerving his Country in War, 
erery Man of free Condition (for Slaves were not admit- 
ted into their Armies unleſs on very extraordinary Emer- 
gencies) from the higheſt to the loweſt, was from his 
Youth trained up in fuch a Manner, as by them was 
judged moſt conducive to that Purpoſe ; that is, in learn- 
ing and practiſing the Gymaſiick Exerciſes: by which, 


| though they were not directly inſtructed in the Manage- 


ment of their Arms, yet they were inured to Toil, and 
rendered hardy, healthy, vigorous, and active: Qualities, 
which however little regarded among us at preſent, were 
by the wiſeſt Men among the Creciaus eſteemed abſolutely 
necefſary in a Soldier. And indeed this Attention to the 


| [2] In Pelopida. 
| 3 3 | render- 
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244 A DISSERTATION ON 
rendering the Bodies of their Citizens healthy and robuſt 
was by ſome of them carried even to a vicious Exceſs 
ſo far as to lead them to negle& or overlook ſome other 
Matters, of at leaſt equal, if not ſuperior Importance to a 
well-conſtituted Government : Inſtances of which might 
eaſily be produced from the famous 1»/itutions of Lycur- 
gus, and even from the no leſs famous Commonwealth of 
Plato: in both which many Abſurdities, Indecencies, and 
Immoralities, even of a very heinous Nature, were alloy- 
ed of, merely for the ſake of furniſhing the State with a 
Race of ſtrong and healthy Citizens, 
But in purſuing this Point of the Gymnaſtich Exerciſe, 
eſteemed ſo beneficial to the Publick, and for that Reaſon 
ſo cultivated and encouraged in all the Great Games of 
Greece, as well as in thoſe celebrated in every State and 
City, the Grecians at length fell into an Error, into which 
many States and Communities, as well as private People, 
both before and ſince have fallen, even in Matters of 
more ſerious Concernment. They came to- miſtake the 
Means for the End. For by over-rating the Viduries ob- 
tained in the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes, and rewarding the 
Conquerors with greater Honours than were in Reaſon due 
to them, they in Time cauſed thoſe Vickories to be con- 
ſidered, by the Multitude at leaſt, as the final Objects of 


their Ambition. Whence it came to paſs, that Numbers | 
among them, inſtead of being made good So/diers, be. 


came only eminent Aibletes; and that Courſe of Edu- 


cation, which. was ſet on F oot with a View of making 
| every 
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every Man uſefull to his Country, tended to render many 
not only uſeleſs on thoſe Occaſions, in which the Exi- 
gencies of the Commonwealth might require the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of all its Members, but even burthenſome to 
the Publick : every City being, if not by Law, at leaſt by 
a Cuſtom grown in length of Time equivalent to a Law, 
obliged to maintain the Cymnaſtick Conquerors for the reſt 
of their Lives. But this was not the only, nor the heavi- 
eſt Inconvenience that aroſe from the too great En- 


| couragement given to the Arbletes : by which Term I un- 


derſtand thoſe who followed and practiſed the Gymnaſtic 
Exerciſes as a Science and Profzſion : An Abuſe which be- 
gan in Greece a little before the Times of Plato, as we 
learn from Galen [3], who every where inveighs moſt 
bitterly againſt it : infomuch that he will not allow the 
Aibletick [4] Art a Place among thoſe which are ſtyled 
literal, and even refuſes it the honourable Title of Gyzr. 
raftick ; a Title in which ſome People affected to dreſs it 
out. The Reaſons of the Indignation, which this learned 
Phyſician expreſſes againſt the Athletes, are principally 
founded on the pernicious Effects of the Regimen ob- 
ſerved by them, many of which he enumerates ; and con- 
cludes all with ſaying, that Mankind ought to hate and 


deteſt a Praf Mon, the Excellency of which conſiſts only 


in diſordering the natural Conſtitution of the Body, and 
ruining that kind of Strength and Vigour, which quali- 


[3] Ad Thraſybul. c. 33. [4] See Monſ. Burette's 1 Mem, 
fur les Athletes. 2 
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246 A DISSERTATION ON 
| flies a Man to be uſefull to his Country, by introducing 
one of another kind, which can only tend to make him 
a Burthen to it. He adds, that upon many Occaſions he 
had found himſelf a great deal ſtronger than ſome At/l:te; 
of Eminence, who had gained /evera/ Prizes : this fort 
of Men, continues he, not being fit to undergo either the 
Fatigues of Travelling or thoſe of War, and ſtill leß 
Proper for civil Employments or the Toils of Apricul. 
ture : in ſhort, neither good for Counſel nor Execution, 

Euripides in one of his Satyrical Pieces, a Fragment of 
which is preſerved by Athenzus[ 5 ], ſpeaks of the there 
with the ſame Virulence and Contempt: and Plutarc 
compares them to the Pillars of a Gymaaſium, as well for 
the Qualities of their Minds, as for thoſe of their Bodies; 
and in one Place [6] he confeſſes, that nothing had 6 
much contributed to the Effeminacy and Servility of the 
Greeks as this Abuſe of the Gynmaſlick Exer ciſes, W Which had 
rendered them unſit for military Duty, and had cauſed 
them to prefer the Qualities of an excellent Athlete to thoſe 
of a good Soldier. 

But I muf here repeat what I hinted at in another 
Place, on occaſion of a Paſſage there cited from the ſame 
Author, in his Lite of P/ilapæmen, that this heavy Charge 
againſt the Athletes falls with the greateſt Weight upon 
thoſe, who exerciſed themſelves in the Cæſus and Pancra- 
tum, their Regimen being the moſt liable to all the per- 


[3] Deip. L. x. e. 2. [6] De Sanit, tuenda. 
| 3 znicious 
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nicions Conſequences enumerated by Galen, and the moſt 
oppoſite to that of a Soldier. 

But without taking into the Account all the Inconve- 
niences juſt now inſiſted on, in many of which the Athletes 
were joint Sufferers with the State, it was certainly a con- 
ſiderable Prejudice to the Publick, to have any Number 
of Men called off from their own Occupations and Af- 
fairs, from all Duties Civil and Military, from Commerce 
and Agriculture, not to mention the Study of the Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, to the Practice of a Profz/ior, in which, 
to arrive at any Perfection, they muſt conſume their 
Youth, their Health, and Fortune, and become charge- 
able to their Friends and Country (over which, ſays Laer- 
tius [7], they ſeem by their Victories to triumph, rather 
than over their Antagoniſts) and by which they contributed 
to the lowering the Value of a Crows, originally intended 
for the Encouragement of thoſe only, who by the ſame 
Qualities, which entitled them to it, were rendered 

ſerviceable to their Country: a Crown, for the obtaining 
of which, however glorious and /acred, a Man of a noble 
and ingenuous Spirit might well diſdain to enter the Liſts 


ne with a profeſſed Prize-Fighter. And by theſe means 
ge were all the ſalutary Views of thoſe, who firſt inſtituted 
on the Publick Games, in great meaſure diſappointed ; and 
2 the Benefits naturally growing out of a proper and mo- 
r. | derate Uſe of the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes, converted into 


Miſchiefs by the intemperate and ſhort- ſighted Folly of 
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248 A DISSERTATION ON 
the Greeks ; who, to borrow a Metaphor from Pindar, 
neglecting the Mark, and aiming to throw their Arrow 
too far, over-ſtrained and broke the Bow. An Evil, 
which ſeems to have been foreſeen and provided againſt 
by Solon and Lycurgus, the wiſe Lawgivers of their two 
greateſt Commonwealths, Athens and Lacedæmon. The 
former of whom, by limiting the Reward of an Ohmpick 
Conqueror to no very conſiderable Sum, endeavoured to 
check the immoderate Ardour of his Countrymen for the 
 Gymuaſtick Exerciſes; and the latter not only forbade his 
Spartans.to contend in the Cæſtus and Pancratium, but by 
rewarding a Victory in the Olympick Games with a military 
Poſt of Honour, made it neceſſary for thoſe, who aſpired 
to the Olive Crown, to qualify themſelves for obtaining 
it in ſuch a Manner, as might render them at the ſame 
Time worthy of the honourable Rank annexed to it. 

Theſe Abuſes however did not grow up all at once; 
and probably did not arrive at the vicious Exceſs above 
deſcribed, till the Grecians, having been firſt ſubdued by 
the Macedonians, and afterwards by the Romans, loſt toge- 
ther with their Liberty every Sentiment of true Virtue 
and Glory ; and having no worthier an Object than one 
of the Four ſacred Crowns left them to contend for, turned 
all their Ambition and Application to the obtaining an 
Honour, which in the moſt flouriſhing Periods of Gre- 
cian Liberty and Glory had ever been regarded with the 
higheſt Eſteem and Veneration, | 


But 
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But be that as it will, it is evident from -the Authori- 
ties above cited, and the Reaſons before given, that the 
Gymaflick Exerciſes were for many Ages conſidered as be- 


neficial to the Publick; and fo undoubtedly they were, 


while they were kept within due Bounds, and directed to 


the Purpoſes for which they were originally intended: 


in which Point of View all political Inſtitutions, Syſtems 
of Religion and Government, and the prevailing Cu- 
ſtoms and Manners of any People, ought principally to 


be conſidered by every one, who is defirous of ſearching 


out their original Cauſes, and drawing any Advantages 
from the Wiſdom of remote Ages and diſtant Countries ; 
the Abuſes in any of theſe being generally to be charged 
upon the Ignorance or Corruption of After-times ; and 
never to be urged as Arguments againſt the proper Le, 
for the ſake of which they were at firſt received, and af- 
terwards continued and maintained. 

I ſhall therefore now proceed to point out ſome farther 


Advantages of a C:wi] Nature, ariſing from the Gymnaſlick 


Exerciſes ; one of which was hinted at in the preceding 
Dialogue. This is the Employment furniſhed by their 


means to the 7d/e of all Ages and Conditions. By the 


ale J do not mean the Indolent and Slothfull, but thoſe 
who, either on account of their Youth, or for other Rea- 
ſons, were not engaged in the Service of the State ; 


thoſe, whom a competent Supply of all the Neceſlaries of 


Life exempted from Labour and Buſineſs; and thoſe 


whoſe Occupations allowed them any conſiderable Portion 
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250 A DISSERTATION ON 
of vacant Time. Such Citizens, and of ſuch there is al. 
ways too large a Number in every populous and wealthy 
Community, are always dangerous to the Peace and Or. 
der of a Commonwealth ; which, merely for want of 
ſomething to do, they are too apt to diſturb and break by 
riotous and factious Enormities. To theſe the Cynma- 
frums, or Schools of Exerciſe, erected in every City, and 
furniſhed with Maſters, &c. at the publick Coſt, were al. 
ways open ; and thither they were encouraged and in- 
vited to reſort, not only from the Influence of a preyail- 
ing Faſhion, which had made the learning the Gymnafich 
_ Exerciſes a part even of a Liberal Education, or the Hopes 
of attaining one Day to the great Honours and Rewards 
beſtowed upon the Conquerors in the ſacred Games, but 
even upon the Score of Amuſement and Health : there 
being many Exerciſes taught and practiſed in thoſe 
Schools, whach, though not admitted into the publick 
Games, were nevertheleſs of great and frequent Uſe, and 
tended equally with thoſe, of which I have been hitherto 
ſpeaking, to render the Bodies of the Practitioners 
healthy, vigorous, and active. Theſe were the ſeveral 
kinds of Dances; ſome or other of which were conſtantly 
introduced on all Occaſions of Feſtivity, private and pub- 
lick, as Marriages, Religious Feſtivals, &c. and were 
performed by a Chorus, confilling of a certain N umber of 
Citizens. Thoſe calculated principally for Amuſement 
were ſeveral Sports, performed with Balls of different 
Sizes. Of all which, comprehended likewiſe under the 
general 
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neral Name of Gymnaſlich, the curious Reader may 


find a particular Account in three Pieces written by Monſ. 
Burette, and printed in the 24 Volume of Memoires de 


Literature de Þ Academie Royale des Inſcriptions, &. Of 
theſe ſeveral Exerciſes the Phyſicians likewiſe took Ad- 


vantage, frequently preſcribing one or other of them to 
their Patients, m ſuch Proportions as their different Caſes 
required ; -as may be ſeen in Mercurialis, and others. 
The Uſes indeed laſt-mentioned were only collateral, 
neither proceeding by dire& Conſequence from the Games, 
nor immediately relating to them. But as the Gymna- 
fiick Exerciſes owed the great Vogue and Reputation 


which they acquired, principally to the Olympich Games, 


and the other Three In/{itutions of the ſame kind ; and as 
the Cynmaſiums, with all their Apparatus of Maſters of 
ſeveral Sorts, Baths hot and cold, open and covered 
Places for Exerciſe, Ic. were originally founded and 


maintained, with a View of preparing the A/ceticks for 


thoſe'Cames, we may very fairly place to their Account 
all the Profit accruing to the Publick from every Species 
of the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes, and from all the various Uſes 
of the Gymnaſium: which latter may be conſidered as a 


kind of State Hoſpital, where that great Branch of Phy- 


ſick called Prophylactic, or Preventive, ſo much cultivated 
by the Ancients, though entirely neglected by the Mo- 
derns, was practiſed with great Succeſs on all the Mem- 
bers that compoſe the Body Politick ; which, by the Regi- 


men there preſcribed, not only found its natural Health, 


Vigour, 
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252 A DISSERTATION ON 
Vigour, and Spirits fortified and augmented, but was kept 
from falling into many dangerous Maladies proceeding 
from Idleneſs and Luxury, thoſe morbid Principles of 

political, as well as natural Corruption and Diſſolution. 

And this leads me to conſider another Point of no ſmall 
Importance ; namely, the Temperance and Sobriety, which 
all, who aimed at any eminent Proficiency in the Gym. 
waftick Exerciſes, were neceſſitated to obſerve. This is 
taken notice of by Horace in theſe Verſes, | 


Dui ſtudet optatam turſu contingere metam, 
Malta tulit fecitque puer ; ſudavit, & alfit ; 
Abſtinuit venere & wino [8]. 


A Youth, who hopes th* O/ympick Prize to gain, 

All Arts muſt try, and ev'ry Foil ſuſtzin ; 

Th' Extreams of Heat and Cold mult often prove, | 

And ſhun the weak' ning Joys of Wine and Love. 1 
N | Francis. | 


And to this St. Paul alludes, in his Firſt Epiſtle to the 
[9] Crrinthians (in whoſe Territory, and under whoſe Di- 
rection, the HMhmian Games were celebrated) in the fol- 
lowing Paſſage : © Know ye not that they, who run in the 
* Stadium, or Foot-Race, run all, and yet but one receiveth 
« the Prize ? /o run therefore, that ye may obtain. More- 
« wer, every one that contendeth in the Games (wa; & 
& ; &yonGper;) is temperate in all Things. They indeed, 
et that they may obtain a corruptible Crown 3 but we, an 


LS] Art. Poet, ver. 412. | [9] C. ix, ver, 25. | 
3 incor- 
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« zncorruptible. Wherefore 1 for my part fo run, as not to 
« paſs 1] undiſtinguiſhed ( 8x £9yaw;) ſo fight (r ] 
4 not as beating the Air (i. e. practiſing in a feigned Com- 
« bat, without an Adverſary) hut 7 bruiſe and mortify my 
&« Body (vnrwria gu) and bring it under Subjection, 4, after 
“having ſerved as a Herald (zneuZac) to others (by intro- 
% ducing them into the Chriſtian Stadium) I myſelf ſhould 
“come off without Honour and Approbation (49% xz; 
y.. Though there are but two Expreflions in this 
Paſſage that relate to the Point in Queſtion, yet I thought 
proper to tranſlate the whole, that I might ſhew and ex- 
plain the. ſeveral Alluſions to the Games, here made uſe 
of by St. Paul; and make the Reader underſtand the full 
Force of the Argument urged by him upon the Corinthian 
Converts, to incite them to the Practice of thoſe Virtues, 
which (he tells them) would be rewarded with a Crown 
of everlaſting Glory ; and which, for the ſake of a fad- 
ing and periſhable Crown, were In by their unbe- 
lieving Brethren. 

To what a Degreee of Strictneſs theſe 1 candied 
their Temperance and Continency of all kinds, with re- 
gard eſpecially to the two Pleaſures mentioned by Horace, 
Women and Wine, may be ſeen in many Inſtances col- 


[1] «5 8% eau; may alſo fignify in this Place, as if I was not an- 
ſeen, not unobſerved, i, e. as if I was in the Preſence of the Judge of 
the Games, and of a great Number of Spectators. But this, as well as 
other Parts of my Tranſtation of this Pailage, I ſubmit to the more 


learned Reader, 
4 lected 
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leted by Faber [2], to whom I refer the Reader: and 

how much thoſe Virtues may be ſuppoſed to have contri. 
buted to the Health and Vigour of their Bodies (to {ay 
nothing of their Minds) may eaſily be conjectured, from 
the wretched and deplorable Effects occaſioned by their 
contrary Vices; of which every one's Experience cannot 
fail of ſuggeſting to him but too many Examples among 
People of all Ranks and Conditions in this debauched 
and luxurious Age. 


But as this ftrict Temperance was neceſſary only to 


thoſe, who were ambitious of excclling in the Gymnaſlick 
Exerciſes, ſo it may be imagined to have been obſerved by 
a very ſmall Number; but if it be remembered, that be- 
ſides the Four Sacred Games ſo often mentioned, there 
were others, almoſt innumerable, of the ſame Nature, ce- 
lebrated in every Grecian Town and City, in which the 
Prizes were ſome of them lucrative, and all of them ho- 
nourable, it may on the contrary be preſumed, that the 
Number of thoſe, who aſpired to the Honour of a Victory 


in any of theſe Games, were pretty conſiderable; eſpecially 


before the Athletic Art came to be embraced and follow- 
ed as aProfejicn: conſequently many People in every Gre- 
cian State were for many Ages kept ſober, temperate, and 
chaſte, at leaſt to a certain Degree, by the meer Influence 
of an Ambition ; which through the Encouragement of 


the Publick, and by the various Means of gratifying it 
offered to People even of the loweſt Condition, may not 


[2] Agon. L. ili. c. 4, 


unrea- 
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unreaſonably be ſuppoſed to have been almoſt univerſal : 
and this could hardly fail of rendering thoſe Virtues 
faſhionable, and thereby recommending them to the 
Practice of all thoſe, who ſeek for no other Rule of Life 
but the Example of others. It may not indeed be eaſy, 
at this Diſtance of Time, exactly to determine how far 
this Influence operated ; and I may perhaps be thought, 
by ſome People, to have given it a larger Sphere of 
Action, than either Reaſon or Hiftory will juſtify. All 
therefore that I ſhall at preſent inſiſt upon is, that the 
Cymnaſtick Exerciſes, from the ſeveral Cauſes above aſ- 
ſigned, muſt have had a conſiderable Effect upon the 
Manners and Morals of the Greeks, in proportion to the 
Degree of Extenſiveneſs and Care, with which they were 
cultivated and encouraged. 

As a farther Diſcouragement to Vice and Incnerality; 
the Reader may be pleaſed to recollect, that no one, who 
was guilty of any flagrant or notorious Crime, or was de- 
| praved in his Morals, could be admitted to contend for 
the Olympick Crown, however otherwiſe well qualified to 
obtain it. To this End every Candidate, at the Opening 
of the Games, was conducted along the Stadium by a 
Herald, who with a loud Voice demanded, whether there 
vas any Perſon in all that numerous Aſſembly, who could 
accuſe ſuch a one (naming his Name, &c.) of any 
Crime ? or charge him with leading a profligate and vi- 
cious Life? neither was it ſufficient for the Candidate 


himſelf to have a 2 Character free from any groſs and ſcan- 
dalous 
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dalous Imputation, unleſs he could alſo in ſome particulag 
Points clear thoſe of his Parents and Anceſtors, by ſhew- 
ing there was no Baſtardy nor Adultery in his Lineage, ag 
I have obſerved in a former Section. The Sanctity of 
the Olympic: Games, conſidered as a Religious Feſtival, 
undoubtedly gave Occaſion to this ſtrict Inquiry into the 
Characters of thoſe who were admitted to contend in 
them: and in this Particular, as in many others, it is pro- 
bable the Example ſet by the Eleant, was followed by the 
Superintendants of the Pythian, [/thmian, and Nentan 
Games, all which were eſteemed in like manner ſacred 
And ſo indeed were all the Games, thoſe at leaſt that were 
celebrated at certain and ftated Periods, throughout 
Greece ; of which the Number was very conſiderable, 
though the Title of /acred ſeems to have been appro- 
| Priated by way of Eminence to the Four above-mentioned. 
Now, if it be ſuppoſed (and I ſee no Reaſon why it may 
not be ſuppoſed) that every Man of an infamous and vi- 
cious Character was, upon that account, excluded as a 
profane Perſon, from contending in any of theſe Game, 
the greateſt Part of which were founded in Religion, it 
muſt be allowed that theſe Iſtitutions could not but have 
checked in ſome Degree, and for ſome Time, the Growth 
of Vice and Immorality among the Grecians; Weeds ſo 
natural to the human Soil, that it requires the greateſt At- 
tention, and the utmoſt Force of Culture, that is, not 
only good Laws, but a ſtrict and diligent Execution of 
thoſe Laws, to keep them under. 'The Laws of the 
Olympick 
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Olympick Inſtitution were good, by which I mean, were 
calculated for the Service of the Publick. And if they 
failed of their proper Effects for want of having been due- 


ly executed, we are not to regard and cenſure them as 


uſeleſs, till we can find a Country or a Society, in which 

the Adminiſtration of the Laws comes up to the Intention 

of the Legiſlator. : 
[ have here purpoſely omitted ſaying any Thing of the 


Equeſtrian Games, having in thoſe Sections, which treat of 


the Horſe-Races, endeavoured to point out the Uri/ty of 
that Part of the Olympick Inſtitution, by ſhewing that it 
was intended to encourage the Breed and Management of 
Horſes ; of which noble and uſefull Animal there was for 
many Ages a great Scarcity in Greece. What Succeſs it 
met with may in ſome meaſure be colleted from ſome 
Inſtances produced above, of the great Number of Chariots 
contending at one Time in the Olympick Hippodrome. Whe- 
ther the Equeſtrian Candidates were ſubjected to the pub- 
lick Inquiry into their CharaQers, mentioned above, I can- 
not poſitively fay , though I think it moſt probable that 
they were: fince the Reaſons taken from the SanCtity of 
that Religious Feſtival affect em equally with the Cym- 
naſtick Candidates. But this Point I ſhall leave with the 
Reader; and now, having ſhewn how much Vice in ge- 
neral, as well as what particular Species of it, was check 
ed and diſcountenanced by the Gymnaftick Exerciſes, and 
by ſeme Laws of the Oſympick Inflituticn, I ſhall proceed 
to point out what Virtues, or what Principles of Virtue, 
Vol. II. | R were 
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were encouraged and inculcated by others. In eny. 


merating theſe, I ſhall paſs over ſuch as properly belong 
to the GCymnaſtick Exerciſes, and of which ſufficient Notice 
hath been already taken, ſuch as Temperance, Fortitude, 
Patience, &c. and confine myſelf to. ſpeak of thoſe only, 
which have an immediate Reference to the Olympick 
Games. „ | 

The firſt and moſt obvious of theſe is the Lowe of Glory, 
avhich (to uſe the Words of Solon in the foregoing Dia- 
Hogue ) if you take away out of human Life, avbat Virtue ſeal 
ewe have left among us! and who will be ambitious of per- 


forming any ſplendid Action? How powerfull an Incentive 
the Lowe of Glory is to all generous and noble Deeds, is 


ſenſibly experienced by great and ingenuous Minds ; and 
may eaſily be evinced by numberleſs Inſtances in the an- 
cient Hiſtories of the Greeks and Romans: among whom, 
as Glory was the principal, if not the ſole Reward of all 
Virtue, Civil as well as Military, ſo was the Senſe and 
Love of Glory perpetually ſtimulated and inflamed in 
the Breaſts of Men of all Orders and Degrees, by many 
Marks of Honour beſtowed on the Deſerving ; ſuch as 
the ſeveral Military Crowns, Supplications, Ovations, 


Triumphs, Statues, Medals, Ac. among the Romans: and 


among the Grec/ans, Statues, Inſcriptions, Crowns, ſome- 
times of Gold, with many other Teſtimonies of the Ap- 
probation and Gratitude of the Publick, differing accord- 
ing to the different Cuſtoms, or Genius, of each particu- 
lar State. Of the ſame kind was the O/ympick Olive, the 


— 1 
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Pythian Laurel, &c. which, having no intrinfick Value in 
themſelves, could be of no Uſe to the Conguerors, but 
merely as Emblems and Evidences of their Victories, and 


as ſuch entitling them to the Eſteem and Applauſes of 


their Countrymen. By the Meanneſs of theſe Prizes, 
therefore, were the Grecians given to underſtand, that 
Praiſe and Glory were the proper Recompences of worthy 
Actions. A Doctrine indeed which great and worthy ' 
Minds alone can perceive, by the inward Light of their 
own native Virtue ; but which, by the Force of Edu- 
cation and Example, may be inculcated into narrow and 
groveling Spirits, till by Degrees it becomes the favourite 
Sentiment even of a whole People; and Men of all 
Ranks, Orders, and Profeſſions, from the King to the 
loweſt Servant, and the moſt inconſiderable Subject of the 
State, ſhall think themſelves well paid for any Service 
done the Publick (and even the meaneſt in ſome Shape 
or other may be ſerviceable to the Publick) by any Mark 
of Honour beſtowed upon them on that Account. A 
Recompence ſo cheap, and yet at the ſame Time ſo ef- 
ficacious, and ſo productive of Excellencies of all kinds, 
that they, who negle& to make uſe of it in the Admi- 
nitration of a Commonwealth, may well be ſuppoſed to 
have no ſenſe of it themſelves ; to know little of the true 
Arts and Ends of Government, and not to deſerve to be 
entruſted with it. 

I ſhall conclude this Article with a Paſſage from Hero- 
dotus [5], who in his Hiſtory of the famous Expedition of 
[5] Lib. vui. c. 25, | 


R 2 Aerxes 
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Xerxes againſt the Grecians, relates the following Inci- 


dent, which happened when that mighty King, attended 


by Millions, was now far advanced into Greece. 
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« Some Arcadian Fugitives, being in great want of Pro- 
viſions, came to offer their Services to the King, and 
being admitted into his Preſence were interrogated by 
the Perfians, and particularly by one Perſon ; who, 
among other Queſtions, aſked them, What the Grecian; 


were then doing? To which they anſwered, that the 


Greeks were at that Time celebrating the Olympick 


Feſtival, and exhibiting a' Spectacle of Gymnaſtick and 
* Equeſirian Games. Being again aſked, What was the 
Prize for which the ſeveral Antagoniſis contended ? 


they replied, A Chaplet of avild Olive. Upon which 
Tigranes, the Son of Artabanus, broke out into an Excla- 
mation, which, though interpreted by the King as the 


Effect of Cowardice, was certainly an Indication of a 


brave and generous Mind. For hearing that the Prize 
contended for by the Grecians was a Chaplet, and not 


any pecuniary Reward, he could no longer keep 


ſilence, but in the hearing of all the Perſians ſaid, Alas, 
Mardonius ! againſt auhat kind of Men hawe you led us 
here to fight! Men, who engage in a Conteſt with each 


other, not for Gold and Silver, but only for à Superiority of 
Virtue and Glory! | 


Another great Motive to virtuous and noble Actions, 
| ſuggeſted to the Candidates for the Olympick Olive, and 


through them recommended to all the Greeians, was a 


due 


bw 00 
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due Regard to the Reputation of their Families and 


Countries. This was intimated by the Cuſtom of join- 


ing to the Name of the Candidate, both before the Conte/? 
and after the Viclory, the Name of his Father, together 
with that of the City or Country where he was born, or to 
which he at that Time belonged. By which Cuſtom the 
cloſe Union and Connexion, which Nature and Reaſon 
had made between a San and Father, a Citizen and the 
State, was, as it were, ratified and declared by the Au- 
thority and Voice of the Publick ; and every Man was 
taught to conſider himſelf, not as a ſingle and independent 
Individual, but as making Part of a Family and Society ; 
to whom, as participating in ſome meaſure of his Glory 
or Diſgrace, he was accountable for his good or bad De- 
meanour. That the Conſideration juſt mentioned is capa- 
ble of operating very powerfully, both in reſtraining Men 
from infamous Actions and exciting them to good, needs 
not here be proved. The Force of it is felt and under- 
ſtood by all, and frequently urged as a Topick either of 


Encouragement or Dehortation, even in common and or- 


dinary Life; in which, if it is of any Efficacy, as it often 
is, it ought ſurely to affect, in a much ſtronger manner, all 
Perſons of a noble and illuſtrious Parentage, and all the 
Members of any City, Society, or Kingdom, that make a 
conſiderable Figure in the Eyes of Mankind, eſpecially on 
great and publick Occaſions : as in a battle, for Inſtance, 
in which every Individual ought to remember, that the 
Honour of his Country, as well as his own in particular, 
| | R 3 that 
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that of his Family, or of the Corps to which he belongs, 
is intereſted in his Behaviour; the Glory of a Victory, 
and the Diſgrace of a Defeat, being generally placed to 
the Account of the whole Nation ; and the Valour or 
Cowardice of a People too often meaſured by that of their 
Troops, who in thoſe Caſes are looked upon as their 
Repreſentatives. 

There is alſo another Circumſtance, in which a gage 
Man, though not acting in any publick Character, may 
yet have it in his Power to do Honour or Diſcredit to his 
Country: and this is the Circumſtance of a Man travel. 
ling into Foreign Nations; where, though himſelf and 
his Family may happen both to be equally unknown, his 
Country may not. In this Caſe he will be conſidered 
only in a national Light, if I may fo ſpeak, and a general 
Character of his Countrymen will be formed, from the 
Specimen he is ſuppoſed to give of it in his particular 
Manners and Behaviour. In this Situation many of the 
Candidates, thoſe eſpecially who came from remote Grecian 
Colonies ſettled in Afa, Africk, Macedonia, Sicily, &c. 
muſt in ſome ſort have appeared in the O/ympich Stadium; 
which may be looked upon as a kind of publick Theatre, 
where every private Grecian might have an Opportunity 
of producing and ſignalizing himſelf, and his own parti- 


cular City, Town, and Family, in the Preſence of all | 


Greece. From whence, though neither of them ſhould 
have gained any other immediate Advantage, beſides that 
of being drawn out of Obſcurity, and made known to the 

| reſt 
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reſt of their Brethren, yet a Foundation was here laid for 
many more; a Spirit of Emulation, a Senſe of Glory, 
and a Zeal for the Honour of the Publick, which is always 
increaſed by every new Acceſſion of Reputation acquired 
to it, was infuſed into all the Members of the Commu- 
nity: who rejoicing with their Fellow-Citizen on theſe 
Occaſions, and beſtowing upon him publick Marks of 
Diſtinction, both felt and acknowledged at the fame 
Time, that the Glory of any one Member redounded to 
the Credit of the whole Body ; and were thereby taught 
inſenſibly to regard, in all their Actions, the Dignity and 
Service of the State. A Principle, to which in con- 
jqunction with the Love of Glory, ſpoken to in the forego- 
ing Article, may principally be aſcribed all the Virtue, 
Valour, Wiſdom, with many Excellencies of an inferior 
kind, which adorn and dignify the Greek and Raman 
Name. By both which People, but more gencrally by 
the former, were theſe two great Principles, ſo fruitfull in 
Merit of all Sorts, cultivated with the utmoſt Diligence 
and Care, and by many various Methods diſſeminated 
throughout all Orders and Profeſſions of Men. 

Concord and Union among themſelves was alſo plainly 
inſinuated, and ſtrongly recommended to all the different 
People of Greece, by another Law of the Olympick Games 
that I mean, by which all, who were not of Greek Ex- 
traction, were excluded from contending in them. By 
this Law they were reminded of their being Brethren, and 


incorporated as it were into one Nation, under one com- 


mon 


R 4 
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mon Name. Had due Attention been paid to this wife 
and politick Ordinance, under the Sanction of which 
they were invited to meet together every fifth Year, in 

order to join in ſacrificing to one and the ſame Deity, the 


common Father and Protector of the whole Grecian 
Name; and in celebrating Games, in which all Grecian, 


and only Crecians, were equally admitted to contend, for 
a Crewn equally reverenced by them all: to this Or- 
dinance, I ſay, which may be conſidered as a ſacred Band 
of Union, had due Attention been paid by the ſeveral 
States into which the Grecians were diſtributed, they need 
not have dreaded either the Roman Commonwealth or the 
Perſian Monarchy : the latter of which was checked and 
humbled more than once, and at length entirely ſub- 
dued by no very conſiderable Part of the Grecian Body; 
and the former prevailed over them more by means of 
the inteſtine Feuds and Diviſions, which had for many 
Ages weakened and disjointed the Forces of Greece, than 
from their own intrinſick Strength, or from any Supe- 
riority either in Valour or in military Skill, which the 
Romans poſſeſſed over their Grecian Antagoniſts. But 
what avail the moſt ſalutary Laws, or the beſt framed 
Syſtems of Government, without a ſufficient Authority to 
enforce the Execution of the one, and to keep together 
the ſeveral Parts of the other, to give each its proper Mo- 
tion, and to make them all concur in one Operation, and 


mutually unite their Forces to ſtrengthen and ſupport the 
Common Cauſe ? This was always wanting to the Greets, 
4 WhO 
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who never but once, as I can remember, acted in Con- 
cert under the Direction of a ſingle Perſon; and that was 
in their very early Times, when they lived not in Com- 5 
monwealths, but under limited Monarchies, I mean in 
their Expedition againſt the City of Troy, under Agamem- 
non, who ſeems to have been inveſted with no other 
Powers, but ſuch as were barely neceſſary for the General 
of an Army ; and to have been raiſed to that Authority, 
chiefly on account of his being principally concerned in 
a War undertaken ſolely to revenge an Injury done to his 
Family in the Perſon of his Brother Menelaus. In the 
Perſian War indeed, the chief Command both by Land 
and Sea was yielded to the Lacedemonians, whoſe Pre- 
tenſions to it were founded more upon their own Pride, 
and ſubmitted to rather from the preſſing Neceſſity of the 
Times, than the Strength and Greatneſs of their Repub- 
lick, The Athenians, who had as good, and perhaps a 
better Claim to it, acquieſced for that Time under the Su- 
periority thus allowed to Sparta; and ta this they were 
induced by a generous Concern for the common Liberty 
of Greece, for which, to do them Juſtice, they always 
ſhewed a more diſintereſted Regard than their Rivals the 
Lacedemonians ; and upon that Occaſion contributed more 
to preſerve it. But no ſooner were the Perfians driven 
out of Greece, and Athens a little recovered from the ruin- 
ous Condition, to which that War had reduced her, than 
almoſt all the little States of Greece, properly ſo called, 
fell into a Civil War, occaſioned by a Diſpute between 

| thoſe 
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mon Name. Had due Attention been paid to this wiſe 


and politick Ordinance, under the Sanction of which 
they were invited to meet together every fifth Year, in 

order to join in ſacrificing to one and the ſame Deity, the 
common Father and Protector of the whole Grecian 
Name; and in celebrating Games, in which all Grecian, 

and only Creciaus, were equally admitted to contend, for 
a Crewn equally reverenced by them all : to this Or- 

dinance, I ſay, which may be conſidered as a ſacred Band 

of Union, had due Attention been paid by the ſeveral 
States into which the Grecians were diſtributed, they need 

not have dreaded either the Roman Commonwealth or the 
Perſian Monarchy ; the latter of which was checked and 

humbled more than once, and at length entirely ſub- 
dued by no very conſiderable Part of the Grecian Body; 
and the former prevailed over them more by means of 

the inteſtine Feuds and Diviſions, which had for many 
Ages weakened and disjointed the Forces of Greece, than 
from their own intrinſick Strength, or from any Supe- 
riority either in Valour or in military Skill, which the 
Romans poſſeſſed over their Grecian Antagoniſts. But 
what avail the moſt ſalutary Laws, or the beſt framed 
Syſtems of Government, without a ſufficient Authority to 
enforce the Execution of the one, and to keep together 
the ſeveral Parts of the other, to give each its proper Mo- 
tion, and to make them all concur in one Operation, and 
mutually unite their Forces to ſtrengthen and ſupport the 
Common Cauſe ? This was always wanting to the Greets, 
| who 
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who never but once, as I can remember, acted in Con- 
cert under the Direction of a ſingle Perſon; and that was 
in their very early Times, when they lived not in Com- 
monwealths, but under limited Monarchies, I mean in 


their Expedition againſt the City of Troy, under Agamem- 


non, Who ſeems to have been inveſted with no other 
Powers, but ſuch as were barely neceſſary for the General 
of an Army ; and to have been raiſed to that Authority, 
chiefly on account of his being principally concerned in 


a War undertaken ſolely to revenge an Injury done to his 


Family in the Perſon of his Brother Menelaus. In the 
Perſian War indeed, the chief Command both by Land 
and Sea was yielded to the Lacedzmonians, whoſe Pre- 
tenſions to it were founded more upon their own Pride, 
and ſubmitted to rather from the preſſing Neceſſity of the 
Times, than the Strength and Greatneſs of their Repub- 
lick, The Athenians, who had as good, and perhaps a 
better Claim to it, acquieſced for that Time under the Su- 
periority thus allowed to Sparta; and ta this they were 


induced by a generous Concern for the common Liberty 


of Greece, for which, to. do them Juſtice, they always 
ſhewed a more diſintereſted Regard than their Rivals the 
Lacedemonians ; and upon that Occaſion contributed more 
to preſerve it. But no ſooner were the Perfians driven 
out of Greece, and Athens a little recovered from the ruin- 
ous Condition, to which that War had reduced her, than 
almoſt all the little States of Greece, properly ſo called, 
fell into a Civil War, occaſioned by a Diſpute between 

thoſe 


— 
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thoſe two powerfull Republicks for Dominion and Soye. 
zeignty ; which, had it been originally lodged in either, 


or in one ſingle Perſon, and limited by juſt and equal 


Laws, might not only have guarded the Liberties of 
Greece againſt any foreign Invader, but even have ex. 
tended their Empire farther than it was carried by the 
Arms of Alexander the Great. By ſuch an Authority, at 
leaſt, all the inteſtine Feuds and Civil Wars might have 
been prevented, which ſo miſerably harafſed the Grecian, 
all the Time that they continued to enjoy, under their fa- 
yourite Democratical Governments, the beloved Liberty 
of every State (I had almoſt faid, every Man) con- 
fulting its own ſeparate and particular Intereſt, to the 
Neglect, and indeed to the final Deſtruction, of the ge- 
neral Profperity and Freedom of the whole Greet Body. 
In ſuch a State of Civil Hoſtility and Confuſion were 
the Inhabitants of the Pe/opore/us, when Iphitus King of 
Elis, ſupported by the Authority of the De/phick Oraclr, 
inſtituted the Olympick Games: to which inviting them a), 
under the common Appellation of Grecians, he required 
them to ſuſpend their Animoſities; and, by the expreſi 
Commands of the aforeſaid Oracle, proclaimed a Ceſſation 
of Arms among all thoſe States, who were then at War 
with each other, As by comprehending all, who were 
admitted to partake in this Solemnity, under the common 
Denomination of Grecians, he plainly intimated to them 


that they were Brethren, ſo did he oblige them to meet 


together as ſuch, by compelling them, under the Penalty 
. : of 
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of being fined, and excluded from ſacrificing to Olympiax 
Jupiter, to forbear all Acts of Hoſtility during the Cele- 


bration of that holy Fef;wval, and for ſome Time before 
and after; thus like a true Hellanodich, or Judge and Arbi- 
ter of Greece, as the Word imports, ſummoning them, as 
it were, before his Tribunal, to end all their Quarrels by 
the amicable Method of Mediation. For it was with the 
View of conſtituting the Eleans Mediators of Greece, that 


they were commanded to abſtain from War, as we may 


learn from the following Paſſage of Phlegon : ** The 
« Eleans after this [i. e. after the Eſtabliſhment of the 


« Olympick Feflival] being inclined to aſſiſt the Lacede- 


© monians, who were then laying Siege to Elis, ſent to 


« Delphi to know the Pleaſure of the God; who by his 
« Priefteſs anſwered them in theſe Words: Defend your 


© own Country if attacked, but refrain from War, being your- 
*« ſelves the Examples and Arbiters of Amity and Concord to 
All the Grecians, till the Return of the Fifth [or Olym- 
pick] 7; ear, which brings Peace with it. Tn Obedience 
to this Oracle the Eleans abſtained wholly from War, 
and gave themſelves up to the Superintendency of the 


% Olympick Games. 
Conſidering the divided Condition of the Greeks, and 


their Aptneſs to quarrel with each other, one may eaſily 


conceive the great Advantage ariſing from their having 


one Nation among them thus ſet apart, and conſecrated, 


as it were, to the Office of a Mediator, by being forbidden 


to intermeddle in my of their Broils, or to moleſt their 
Neighbours ; 


- 
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Neighbours ; and being themſelves ſheltered from all 


Invaſions as an Holy People, under the Protection of the 
| King and Father of Gods and Men, as he was ſtyled by the 
Greeks, Who was the real Author of ſo wiſe an Inſti. 
tution, and how much Honour was due to him on that 
Account, the Eleans have plainly intimated by an Erbe 
matical Figure of a Woman, named Feechiria (a Gree 
Word ſignifying an Armiſticce, or Truce) crowning the 
Statue of Iphitus, erected by them in the very Temple of 
Olympian Jupiter, as I have before obſerved. To this 
Medtatorial Tribunal, thus appointed and protected by the 
Gods, the Grecians might have had Recourſe, whenever 
they were inclined to terminate their Quarrels in an 
amicable Manner. But upon the Return of the Ohhnticl 
Feſtival, they were all equally obliged, however deeply 
engaged in War with each other, and how averſe ſoever 
to Peace, to ſuſpend their Enmity, and meet together at 


Olympia, where, beſides the Dignity and Authority of the 


Mediator, every Thing tended to conciliate their Minds to 
each other, and introduce Amity and Concord between 
the contending” Parties. The Place itſelf was ſacred to 
Peace; the Solemnity was founded in Religion ; and in 
the Games (in which all, who were entitled to the Deno- 
mination of Grecian, were equally admitted to contend, 
whether Friends or Foes, and from which a!l Rancour 
and Malice in the Combatants was excluded, under ſe- 
vere Penalties) in the Gaues, I ſay, was exhibited a 
Spectacle in itſelf highly amuſing and entertaining, and 


attended 
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attended moreover with a perpetual Succeſſion of Ban- 
quets, and all other Accompaniments of Feſtivity and 
Joy. And as the ſeveral Parts of this great Inſtitution 
drew to Olympia an infinite Multitude of People from all 
Parts, ſo did that numerous Aſſembly invite thither the 
Men of the greateſt Eminency in all the Arts of Peace ; 
ſuch as Hiſtorians, Orators, Philoſophers, Poets and Paint- 
ers; who perceiving that the moſt compendious Way to 
Fame lay through Olympia, were there induced to exhi- 


| bit their beſt Performances, at the Time of the Cele- 


bration of the Olympick Games, To this Aſſembly Hero- 
ditus [6] read his Hiſtory, to this Aſſembly Aon, a cele- 
brated Painter, ſhewed his famous Picture of the Marriage 
of Alexander and Roxana; and for this Aſſembly Hippias 
the Elean, a Sophift, Prodicus the Cean, Anaximenes the 
Chian, Polus of Agrigentum, and many other Sophiſts, 
Hiſtorians, and Orators, compoſed Diſcourſes and Ha- 
rangues ; and thither Dionyſius, the Tyrant of Sicily, ſent 
a Poem of his own writing to be recited publickly, by 
Perſons hired for that Purpoſe. From whence, ſays 


Lucian 7, they reaped the Advantage of gaining at once 


the general Suffrages of all Greece; every State having its 
Repreſentative, as it were, in that numerous and ſolemn 
Convention, and all who aſſiſted on theſe Occafions car- 
rying with them to their reſpective Countries the Name 
and Reputation of that Perſon, to whoſe Glory the Com- 
non Seal of Greece, if I may ſo ſpeak, had already been 


{6] Lucian in Herodoto, [7] Ibid, 
2 ſet 
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ſet at Olympia. By the Pleaſure ariſing from theſe Works 
of Peace, and the Applauſes beſtowed upon them, the 
Minds of Men were inſenſibly ſoftened and diverted from 
the Thoughts of War. Beſides, in ſo numerous an Aſ- 
ſembly of the moſt conſiderable Perſons of Greece, there 
never could be wanting ſome Patriots of Ability and Ay- 
thority to interpoſe their friendly Offices, and incline the 
contending Parties to liſten to an Accommodation; as 
was once done by Gorgias, a celebrated Rhetorician, who, 
having compoſed an admirable Treatiſe upon the Subject 
of Concord, read it publickly at Olympia to all the Gre- 

cians, who were at that Tune + quancling among them- 

ſelves. 

But beſides the Religion Solemnity, and the Gymmaliic 
and Equeſirian Games, Iphitus allo inſtituted a Fair [&], to 
be held at O/ympia at the ſame Time; with a View, 
doubtleſs, of uniting the ſeveral People of Greece ſtill cloſer 
to each other, in a friendly Intercourſe of mutual Com- 
merce, which can only flouriſh in Times of Peace ; and 
which, by the many Advantages it brings along with it, 
as well to the Publick as to the particular Perſons en- 
gaged in the various Branches of Trade, naturally tends 
to call off the Attention of Mankind from War and Vio- 
lence, and, what perhaps is ſtill worſe; the ſtupid and lazy 
Indolence of an uncivilized and ſavage Life, to the more 


| pleaiing Methads of poliſhing and enriching chemſelves f 
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and their Countries, by cultivating all the uſefull Arts of 
Civil and Social Induſtry, 

When the Grecians happened to be free from theſe in- 
teſtine Diſtractions, to which they were too much ſub- 
je, their meeting together at Olympia every Fifth Year 
was highly beneficial to them upon other Accounts, For 
as they were, by their various Settlements on the Coaſts of 
Ala, and Africa, and in Europe, diſperſed and ſcattered 
into very diſtant Parts of the World, they had, at the Re- 
turn of the Olympick Feſtival, an Opportunity of acquaint- 
ing themſelves exactly with each other's Strength and 
Condition, by means either of the Candidates, who came 
from all Parts to contend for the Olympich Olive, or of 
the Deputies ſent by every Grecian City with Victims and 
Offerings to Olympian Jupiter. By the ſame means alſo 
they might receive Information of any Danger, which 
ſeemed to threaten the whole Community of Greece, or 


thoſe of their Brethren who were ſettled on the Frontiers, 


and expoſed to the Attacks of their common and perpe- 
tual Foes ; whom, as well for Diſtinction ſake as out of 
Hatred and Contempt, they ſtyled Barbarians. Againſt 
theſe, that is indeed, againſt all the Nations that ſur- 
rounded them, and eſpecially the Perſſan, their. neareſt 
and moſt formidable Enemy, it behoved them to be con- 
ſtantly on their Guard, as all the Greet Inhabitants of 
Aja, whoſe Number was very conſiderable, were in con- 
tinual and immediate Danger of being ſwallowed up by 


kat mighty Empire; and with their Safety that of their 
| European 
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European Brethren was. ſo cloſely connected, that if the 


Banks, which kept the great Perfian Ocean within its 
Bounds, ſhould happen, for want of their Concurrence to 


ſtrengthen and ſupport them, to be once broken down, it 
was to be feared the. Inundation would ſoon extend to 


Greece itſelf, properly ſo called ; as they once experienced, 


to the great Hazard of the total Deſtruction of the whole 
Grecian Name. As their meeting therefore at Ohlymyia 


furniſhed them with an Opportunity of knowing their 
own Strength and Condition, as well as the Forges and 


Preparations of their common Enemies, ſo were they en- 


abled by the ſame means to. provide in the moſt effectual 


Manner for the general Security, by deliberating and 


conſulting on the State of the Publick, ſtrengthening the 


Union among themſelves, and mutually exhorting and 


encouraging each other, to. guard and maintain their 


common Liberties, and in every. Caſe to proportion the 
Defence to the Danger that threatened either the whole, 


or any Part of the whole Community of (7reece. Here too 
any particular State of Greece, that was oppreſſed by a 


powerfull Faction of her own Citizens, or by the In- 
vaſion of a Siſter State, might make her Complaints, and 
plead her Cauſe before the reſt of her Brethren, by whoſe 
Interpoſition ſhe might be relieved from a Grievance, 
which her ſingle Strength was not ſufficient to redreſs. 
As .Ohmpia, from the Cauſes before aſſigned, grew to 


be a Place of general Reſort, Greece derived from thence 
ſome other Advantages, Which probably were not at Fit 
| BY cf C | | foreſeen: 
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foreſeen , for in Proceſs of Time Olympia became a kind 
of publick Repoſitory of Hiſtorical Monuments; in 
which were kept, engraven upon Marble Columns, many 
ſolemn Treaties made between particular States of Greece, 
and there recorded as laſting Witneſſes againſt thoſe 
who ſhould infringe them: many Memorials of fingular 
and remarkable Events, as well as of great and illuſtrious 
Actions, were there exhibited in Trophies, Votive Statues, 
and other rich Donations, eſtimated at the tenth Part of 
the Value of the Spoils, and ſometimes even Part of the 
Spoils themſelves taken from the Enemy, conſecrated 
chiefly to Olympian Jupiter, and accompanied with In- 
ſcriptions, in which the ſeveral Events that gave Oc- | 
caſion to them were ſpecified, and the Names of the par- 
ticular States, and principal Perſons concerned, were de- 
livered down to Poſterity. In Olympia alſo, as in the 
chief Seat and Reſidence of Fame, if I may ſo ſpeak, 
were erected Statues in Honour of many eminent and il 
luſtrious Men; of moſt of which the Reader may find a 
particular Account in the Fifth and Sixth Books of Pau- 
ſanias, to which I refer him, as it would be too tedious to 
enumerate them in this Place. By theſe publick Monu- 
ments every Grecian, who reſorted to Olympia, was in- 
fructed in many great Points of Hiſtory, relating as well 
to his own particular Country as to Greece in general ; 
reminded of the glorious Exploits of his Anceſtors and 
Countrymen, and excited to imitate their Virtues, in - 
hopes of acquiring one Day the like Honour to himſelf 
Vor. II. 8 and 
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and his Country. And by theſe even Foreigners were 
induced to entertain a very high Opinion of a People, 
among whom they found ſo many Inſtances of Merit of 
every kind, and ſo generous and general a Diſpoſition to 
preſerve the Memory and Luſtre of worthy Men, to ſerve 
as Examples and Encouragements to After-Ages. 

Theſe. were ſome of the principal Advantages (for [ 
do not pretend to have conſidered all) accruing to Greece 


from the Inſtitution of the Olympick Games; which, tho 


they were for above a thouſand Years ſo highly reve- 
renced by the Grecians, and are ſo frequently alluded to 
by all the Greet, and by many Roman Authors, are yet 
but imperfectly known even to Men of Learning; and 
have never, that I know of, been placed in the Light in 
which I have conſidered them. A Light, by which, I 
fatter myſelf, they will now appear to have been eſta- 
bliſhed upon great Political Views; to have had a con- 
fiderable Influence upon the Manners and Morals of the 
Greeks, and conſequently to deſerve the Notice of all 
thoſe, who, for the ſake of Knowledge and Improvement, 
read the Writings and Hiſtory of that great People, ſo 
abounding 1 in Philoſophers and Legiſlators, 

The other Three ſacred Games, namely, the Pythian, 72 
mian, and Nemean, were of the ſame kind, and conſiſted 
of the ſame kind of Exerciſes; to which were added, in 
the Pythian Games, and perhaps in the others, Poetical 
and Muſſcal Conteſis; and in them, as alſo at Ohmpia, 


even Herald: or Cryers, and Trumpeters,, were admitted to 
contend 


25 
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contend with each other, though I cannot find that theſe 
laſt mentioned Conteſts were exhibited in the Stadium; 
at leaſt not at Ohmpia, where there was a Place appro- 
priated to them, and where it ſeems to me that the Con- 
querors did not receive a Crown ; for which Reaſon I did 
not think proper to mention them before, 

From what has been ſaid of the Ciility of the Olympick 
Games, we may draw this general Inference : 

That even the Sports and Diverſions of a People may be 
turned to the Advantage of the Publick. Or rather, 
That a wiſe and prudent Governor of a State may diſ- 
poſe the People to ſuch Sports and Diverſions, as may 
render them more ſerviceable to the Publick ; and that 
by impartially beſtowing a few honorary Prizes upon thoſe, 
who ſhould be found to excell in any Conteſt he ſhall think 


proper to appoint, he may excite in the Huſbandman, 


the Manufacturer, and the Mechanick, as well as in the 
Soldier, and the Sailor, and Men of ſuperior Orders and 
Profeſſions, ſuch an Emulation, as may tend to promote 
Induſtry, encourage Trade, improve the Knowledge and 

Wiſdom of Mankind, and conſequently make his Coun- 
try victorious in War, and in Peace opulent, virtuous, 
and nappy. 
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DIALOGUE of PLATO. 


ARE GU MENS 

This Piece of Plato, though entitled a Dialogue, conſiſis chiefly 
F an Oration, to which the Dialogue was intended to ſerve 
only for an Introduction or Vehicle ; and is accordingly very 
ſhort. The Subject of this Oration is the Commemoration of 
all thoſe Athenians, abo, from the Beginning of the Com-. 
monwealth to the Time of Plato, had died in the Service of 
their Country; a Subject that takes in ſo conſiderable a 
Portion of the Hiſtory of Athens, that 1 rather chuſe to re- 
fer the Reader to thoſe Authors who have treated at large of 
the Tranſactious of that State, than to ſet down the ſeveral 
Ewents here alluded to, in Notes, which would ſoon fvell to a 
bulk much larger than the Oration itſelf, It may not however 
be improper to premiſe a ſhort Account of the Cuſtom, ewhich 
gave birth to this and many other Orations, ſpoken hy ſome 
of the greateſt Orators of Athens ; as ſuch an Account may 
tend to put the Reader into a proper Situation of Mind ta 
judge of the Beauties and Blemiſbes of this famous Panegy- 
| | 8 7 2 rick, 
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rich, by leading him as it «vere to Athens, and making him 
one of the Audience. Take it therefore in the Words of 
Thucydides thus tranſlated. 
« I; the ſame Winter namely, in the firſt Year of the Pe/;. 
<« ponneſian War] the Athenians, in obedience to the Laws 
&* of their Country, performed, at the publick Expence, the 
« Obſequies of thoſe Citizens, who firft loft their Lives in this 
* War: the Manner of which is as follows. Three Days 
&« before that appointed for the Funeral, they ere a Pa- 
c evilion, underneath which they lay out the Bones of the 
ce Deceaſed, allowing to their reſpefive Friends and Re. 
| ce Jations the Liberty of bringing whatever they judge pro- 
ce per to add, by way of ſpewing their particular Concern or 
«© Regard for theſe who belonged to them. On the Day if 
&* the Interment there are brought in Waggons (or Eerſes 
* ſo mary Cheſts (or Coffins ) made of Cypreſs, one for every 
< Tribe, in which are put the Bones of the Deceaſed, each 
& Man according to his Tribe. Beſides theſe there is an 
«© empty Bier, properly covered in Honour of thoſe, whoſe Bo- 
& dies could not be found and brought away in order for 
* their Interment. In the funeral Proceſſion whoſoever is 
&* diſpoſed, whether he be a Citizen or a Foreigner, has leave 
&« to march, together with the female Kindred of the De- 
ceaſed, who afſift at the Sepulchre, making great Lamen- 
* tations. Aﬀter this they depoſite the Bones in the publicl 
« Cometery, which is ſituated in the moſt beautifull Suburi 
&« of the City; and here they have always been accuſtomed” 
** bury all who fall in Battle, thoſe anly excepted, who wvo « 
Ws « ſlain 
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him e Jain at Marathon, to whom, as to Men of diflinguiſhed 
5 of « and uncommon Virtue, they performed their Obſequies in 
te very Place where they laſt their Lives. As ſoon as 
ela- ce the Remains are buried in the Ground, ſome Athenian, 
ab cc Et as well for his Wiſdom as his Dignity, is ap- 
the e pointed by the State to pronounce a ſuitable Oration in bo- 
this our of the Dead. After which the whole Company de- 
Jays e part. This is the Manner, in which the Athenians per- 
Pa. form the Funerals of thoſe awho are ſlain in Battle, and 
' the * this Cuſtom they conſtantly obſerve in every War, as often 
Re. at the Caſe happens, in conformity to 4 Law enacted * 
pro- 4 that purpoſe.” 
N From this Account, and ſome other Particulars mentioned in the 
y of enſuing Oration, it is evident that theſe Publick Funerals 
ſec) ewere performed with great Pomp and Solemmity by the whole 
very Body of the Athenian People ; to whom therefore, conſidered 
each upon this Occaſion under tauo Heads, namely, as Citizens of 
an Athens, and as Relations and Friends of the Deceaſed, the 
Bo- Orator was in reaſon obliged to accommodate his Diſcourſe : 
for  ewhich from hence he was under a neceſſity of dividing like- 
18 ewiſe into two Heads, Under the firſt he was to apply him- 
a ſelf to the Citizens of Athens in general; under the ſecond, | 
De- t the Parents, Children, and Kindred of the Deceaſed in 
Men» particular. For the Topicks proper to be inſiſted upon under 
cl theſe two Heads, he auas left at liberty to ſelec? ſuch as he 
uri | judged moſt ſuitable to the Occaſion on which he was to ſpeak. 
d The Occaſon was ſolemn and mournfull. Conſolatories 
MET therefore æuere to be adminiſtered as avell to the Publick, as to. 
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Budi piduali, who were there come together to perform the 


Jaft Offices to their Fellow-Citizens and Relations. To the 
Publick no Topick of Conſolation could be fo effetual as that, 


evhich by ſetting before them the Glory and Advantages ac. 
cruing to the Commonwealth from the Actions of thoſe brave 
Citizens wwho had laſt their Lives in the Serwice of their 


Country, tended to call off their Attention from the Calamity, 


evhich they were then aſſembled to commemorate. And this 
Topick was very naturally ſuggeſied to the Orator by the 


nanany publick Monuments erected in honour of thoſe, who had 
Fallen in Battle, and ſcattered up and down the Place where 


he avas to pronounce his Oration. Plato accordingly mad: 
choice of this Topick ; and hath dwelt upon it with equal 
Judgment and Eloquence through the greater part of the. fol. 
lowing Panegyrick. But while I commend his Eloquence and 
Judgment in managing this Subject, I think it neceſſary to 


profeſs that I cannot altogether approve of his Manner of in- 


troducing it. What be ſays about the Athenians ſpringing 
originally out of the Earth, the very Land in which 
they dwelt, &c. is far-fetched, unphiloſophical, and abſurd, 
and can only be defended by the ſame kind of Plea with that 
made uſe of by Pauſanias, 4 great Collector of popular 
Legends and Fables, is excuſe of ſame Grecian Antiquaries : 
* They are not ignorant ( ſays he ) that many Things, which 
&« they relate, are far from being agreeable to Truth : they 
think themſekves however obliged to relate them; ſince it 
«© is no eaſy matter to prevail upon the Multitude to admit 


wg —— contrary to _—_ which they have already re- 
ce ceived.” 


— 
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c ceived.” The People of Athens were ſo ſeriouſly vain of 
this imaginary Original as to Ayle themſelves Ad robe, 
that is, born of the Soil which they inhabited, and Terloyec, 
Graſhoppers.; ewhich Inſect was by them imagined to be 


| generated of the Earth. Accordingly ſome old Men among 


the Athenians, as abe learn from Thucydides, were ac- 
cuſtomed to wear upon their Heads the Figure of a Grafhop- 
per in Gold: an emblematical Ornament denoting, according 
to the wulgar Opinion, their Earthly Original. 


The remaining Part of this firſt Diviſion contains an artfull and 


noble Panegyrick in honour of the State and People. of 
Athens; which (ſome due Allewances being made to the 
Partiality of the Orator for his native Country] evidently 
proves, what indeed will appear to any one who attentively 


examines the Grecian Hiſtory, that the Athenians avere 


unqueflionably the firſt and greateſt People of Greece. 


The ſecond Part, in which the Orator addreſſes himſelf to the 


Relations of the Deceaſed, is as beautifull a Piece of Oratory, 
as is to be met with in all Antiquity. T/hall not here fore- 
Hall the Reader's Judgment or Pleaſure by pointing out the 
particular Paſſages worthy of Admiration. They are ſo 
feriking that he cannot fail taking notice of them; and the 
more they ſurprixe, the more they will pleaſe. T ſhall only 
beg leave to inform him that it was principally for the ſake 
of this latter Part that 1 tranſlated the whole Oration, with 
a view of adding to the noble and rational Entertainments 
of a Perſon, whom I ſhall ever honour and lament, and 
whoſe admirable Juagment, and extuifite Taſte, the genuine 

| Product 
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Product of Good. Senſe, and a great and virtuous Mind, maj 
her deſirous of being acquainted with every thing that is ex- 
cellent as well among the Ancients as the Moderns. 1 hope 
dT ſpall be pardoned for taking occaſion of paying this ſlight 
Tribute to her Memory, aubich is as dear to me, as her Liſs is 
irreparable. Her Loſs is truly indeed irreparable to all 22 
aul knew her intimately and loved her ſincerely, and woult 
| be inſupportable, were it not for thoſe Arguments of Conſe. 
lation, which her equally admirable Huſband hath ſuggeſted 
ma (1] Poem dedicated to her Memory ; Arguments of Con- 
folation infinitely ſuperiour to any made uſe of by Plato in the 
ex/uing Oration, and indeed to any that mere Philoſophy is ca- 
pable of producing. 
[1] Vid. Monody to the Memory of a Lady lately deceaſed, printed 
Z8 1747. | : 
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ME NE XEN us. 
Dialogue of PLAT O. 


SOCRATES, MxtnxxENvuUSs. 


ge. FEJntxncE come you; Menexenus? from the 

Forum? Men. From the Forum, Socrates, 
and from the Senate-houſe. Soc. What particular Bu- 
ſineſs called you to the Senate-houſe ? I ſuppoſe, moſt 
wonderſull young Man, that imagining yourſelf arrived 
to the higheſt Pitch of Learning and Philoſophy, and 
every way ſufficiently qualified, you are purpoſing to turn 
yourſelf to Affairs of greater Importance, and that we may 
never want a ſupply of Magiſtrates out of your Family, 
you yourſelf are thinking, young as you are, of govern- 
ing us old Fellows. Men. Indeed, Socrates, I ſhould 
moſt readily entertain ſuch an Ambition, encouraged by 
your Permiſſion and Advice; but otherwiſe, I would by 
no means think of it. The Occaſion of my going to the 
denate-houſe to-day was the having heard that they in- 
tended to make choice of the Orator who is to ſpeak the 
Funeral Oration in honour of Thoſe, who were flain in 
the Service of their Country, For Preparations, you 
know, 
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know, are now making to celebrate their Obſequies at 
the publick Expence, Soc. Very true. Pray, whom 
have they choſen? Men. No body as yet. They have 
adjourned that Conſideration till to-morrow : but I ſup- 
poſe either Dion or Archinus will be appointed. Soc. 
Sure, Menexenus, it muſt needs be a fine thing for a Man 
to die in Battle; for, be he ever ſo poor and inconſider- 


able, he will have the good Fortune at leaſt to be buried 


with Pomp and Splendor, and to have his Praiſes ſet forth 
by wiſe and ingenious Men; not in crude and extem- 
porary Panegyricks, but in Diſcourſes well conſidered and 


prepared for a long time before. And indeed ſo magni- 


ficent, ſo copious, and even exuberant upon every Topick, 
and ſo beautifully variegated with fine Names and Word: 
are the Panegyricks which our Orators give us upon theſe 
Occaſions, that they as it were bewitch our Souls; and 
what with the Encomiums, which they ſo plentifully pour 
out upon the City, upon Thoſe who have at any time 


died in Battle, upon the whole Series of our Anceſtors, 
even to the remoteſt Ages, and what with thoſe which | 


they beſtow upon the Audience, I myſelf, Menexenus, have 
often been animated with a generous Pride, and liſtening 
in a kind of Extaſy to their Flatteries, have for the Time 
imagined myſelf grown greater, more noble, and more 


illuſtrious, and have fancied not only that I myſelf ap- 


peared more conſiderable in the Eyes of thoſe Strangers, 
who at any time accompanied me upon thoſe Occaſions, 
but that they alſo were affected in the ſame Manner; and 
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perſuaded by the Orator to look upon me and Athens with 
more Admiration than before. And this Senſe of my 
own Dignity and Importance hath often remained upon 
me for more than three Days. Nay, with ſo powerful a 
Charm hath the Diſcourſe and even the Voice of the 
Speaker ſunk into my Ears, that for four or five Days I 
have ſcarce been able to recolle& myſelf, or know in what 


Part of the World I was; but imagined myſelf ſometimes 


an Inhabitant of the Fortunate //ands. So dextrous are 
our Orators ! Men. Socrates, you are always rallying 
the Orators. However, I am afraid the Perſon they ſhall 
now pitch upon, will not come off ſo well; for as he will 
be appointed on a ſudden, he will be neceſſitated to ſpeak 
without any Preparation, 
Friend ? This ſort of People have Orations always ready 
prepared. Beſides, it is no difficult matter to ſpeak ex- 
tenpore upon ſuch Topicks. Was a Man required to ce- 
lebrate the Praiſes of the Athenians in an Aſſembly of Pe- 
lponnefians, or of the Peloponnefians in an Aſſembly of Athe- 
nians, he muſt be an excellent Orator indeed to gain the 
Aſſent and Approbation of his Auditory, But when a 


Man is to perform before an Audience, whoſe Praiſes are 


the Subject of his Diſcourſe, it ſeems to be no difficult 
Matter to make a good Speech. _ Mex, Is that your 


Opinion, Socrates? Soc. I proteſt it is. Men. Do 


you believe that you yourſelf ſhould be able to make a 
Speech, ſuppoſing the Senate ſhould nominate you ? 


doc. If © ſhould, Mezexenus, it would be no great Wonder, 
conſidering 


Soc. How ſo, my good 
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_ conſidering I have been inſtructed by a Miſtreſs, who is ſo 
far from being contemptible in Rhetorick, that ſhe hath 
made many good Orators, one in particular who excelled 
all the Greeks, Pericles the Son of Aanthippus. Mey, 
What Miſtreſs do you ſpeak of? I ſuppoſe you mean A 
paſa. [I] Soc. I mean Her, and Connus the Son of 
Metrobius alſo. For theſe Two are my Maſters : He in 


Ii] Soc. I mean Her and Connus — For theſe Tuo were my Ma- 
Pers : He in Muſick, and She in Rhetorick.] Aſpaſia, the Lady to whom 
Socrates gives the Honour of the enſuing Oration, as well as of that 
ſpoken formerly by Pericles on the like Occaſion, was born at Miletus, 
and was indeed in great Favour with Pericles, as may be ſeen in Ply. 
tarch, What is here faid of her having inſtructed Pericles, and many 
other good Orators beſides Socrates, in Rhetorick, whether ſtrictly true 
or not, ſhews at leaſt that ſhe had as great a Reputation for Wit, as for 
Beauty, But it appears from this Paſſage, that Rhetorick, which is 
the Art of Compoſition, was not, in the Opinion of the Athenians, alone 
ſufficient to make a complete Orator ; Muſick, which, as far as it re- 
lates to Oratory, and whenever it is put in contradiſtinction to Rhetorick 
(as in this Paſſage) can only mean an harmonious Pronunciation, or a me- 
tedious Modulation of the Voice; Muſick, I ſay, in the Senſe now men- 
| tioned, was likewiſe deemed a Science neceſſary to be learnt by all, who 
intended to ſpeak in publick, And hence I am confirmed in an Opi- 
nion, which I have entertained many Years, and in which I find I am 
not ſingle, viz. That Accents were originally muſical Notes ſet over 
Words to direct the ſeveral Tones and Inflexions of the Voice requiſite 
to give the whole Sentence its proper Harmony and Cadence, The 
Names of the Greek Accents, o&uc, fagvg, wie Twwurr®-, acute, grave, 
and circumflex, ſpeak their muſical Origin, and correſpond exactly to 
three Terms made uſe of in our modern Muſick, namely, Sharp, Flat, 
and a Grave, called the Turn, conſiſting; like the Circumflew, of a ſharp | 
and a flat Note, I ſhall not here enter into the Queſtion concerning 
the Antiquity of Accents, which many learned Men take to be of mo- 
dern Invention; though if they were uſed for muſical Marks, as I am 
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Muſick, She in Rhetorick. That a Man thus educated 
ſhould be a good Speaker is not very ſurprizing, fince it is 
not impoſſible even for a Scholar of Lamprius or 4ntiphon, 


who either for Muſick or Rhetorick are much inferior to 


my Maſters ; I ſay, it is not impoſſible even for ſuch an 
one to gain the good Opinion of the Athenians, when he 
makes their Praiſes the Theme of his Oration. Men. And 


perſuaded they were, they were probably as ancient as the Application 
of that Science, from whence they were borrowed to form a right Pro- 
nunciation and harmonious Cadence; which was as ancient at leaſt ag 
the Time of Plato. It is no wonder, however, that many old Manu- 
ſeripts and Inſcriptions are found without Accents: As they were in- 
tended ſolely for the Inſtruction of thoſe, who were deſirous of reading 
and ſpeaking properly, they were, in all likelihood, made uſe of only by 
Maſters of Muſick in the Leſſons which they gave their Scholars upon 
Pronunciation. Neither is it ſurpriſing that the ancient Greeks ſhould 
deſcend to ſuch minute Niceties in forming their Orators, when it is 
confidered that Oratory, from its great Uſe and Importance in their pub- 
lick Aſſemblies, was in the higheſt Eſteem among them, and carried by 
them to its utmoſt Perfection. 

From what has been ſaid I am induced to beg leave to make an Ob- 
ſervation or two. 1. From not underſtanding, or not attending to the 
original and right Uſe of Accents in the Greek, however tranſmitted 
down to theſe Times, has ariſen one of the groſſeſt Perverſions and 
Abuſes, that Ignorance or Barbariſm itſelf could poſſibly have intro- 
duced into any Language; and that is, Reading by Accent, as it is cal- 
led, and practiſed in moſt of the Schools ¶ Eaton excepted) and in the 
Univerſities of this Kingdom, not to ſay of all Europe. For by this Me- 
thod of reading, in which no Regard is paid to the long or ſhort 
Vowels or Diphthongs, the natural Quantity of the Words is overturned ; 
and the Poets, who never wrote, and indeed are never read, and can ne- 
rer be read, by Accent, muſt be ſuppoſed to have meaſured the Language 
by a Rule different from that followed by the Writers and Speakers in 
Proſe, that is, all the reſt of their Countrymen ; which indeed is au 
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pray what would you ſay, were you to ſpeak? Hoe. 
From my own Stock perhaps little or nothing. But yeſter.. 
day T heard Aſpaſia pronounce a Funeral Oration upon the 
Subject of theſe very Perſons ; for ſhe had juſt heard, what 
you tell me, that the Athenians were going to chuſe an 
Orator for the Occaſion : upon which ſhe immediately 
ran over to me the Topicks, that were proper to be in- 
ſiſted upon; and what ſhe had formerly made uſe of, 
when ſhe compoſed the Funeral Oration ſpoken by Peri- 
cles; out of the Scraps of which, I imagine, ſhe patched 


Abſurdity too great to be ſuppoſed z and therefore, I imagine, it will 
not be pretended that the ancient Grecks ſpoke by Accent: if this 
therefore be an Abſurdity too great to be charged upon the ancient 
Greeks, why ſhould it be impoſed upon thoſe who now ftudy that Lan- 
guage, and who, by this Method, are obliged, when they read Poetry, 
to neglect the Accent, and when they read Proſe, to diſregard the Quan- 
tity : which is to make two Languages of one, Much more might be 
ſaid againſt this prepoſterous Uſage of Accents, which ſeems to me to 
have ariſen at firſt from the Ignorance and Idleneſs of School-maſters, 
who not knowing the true Quantity of the Words, and not caring to 
acquaint themſelves with it, took the ſhort and eaſy Way of directing 
themſelves and their Scholars by thoſe Marks which they ſaw placed 
over certain Syllables. Theſe they took for their Guides in reading 
Proſe, though in Poetry, as has been ſaid, they were neceſſitated to ob- 
ſerve a different Rule, vix. the Meaſure of the Verſe, where known, 
25 that of Hexameters, Iambicks, Anapaſts, &c. but in the great Variety 
of Meaſures made uſe of by Pindar, and the Dramatick Writers, they 
were ftill at a loſs, and therefore, in reading thoſe Odes were obliged to 
have recourſe to Accents, to the utter Subverſion of all Quantity and 
Harmony, If it ſhould be thought worth the while to correct this illi- 
terate Abuſe in our Schools and Seminaries of Learning, it may be pro- 
per either to print ſuch Books, as are put into the Hands of young Be- 

Sinners, without Accents, or to ſubſtitute in their ſtead ſuch Marks 38 
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up this Diſcourſe. 
fid? Soc. Elſe I ſhould be much to blame, for ſhe 
took the pains to teach it me herſelf; and refreſhed my 
Memory with a few Boxes on the Ear, whenever I forgot 


Men. Can you remember what ſhe 


any thing. Men. What then hinders your repeating 
may ſerve to ſhew the Quantity of the ſeveral Syllables: to which end 
Iwould recommend to all future Compilers of Lexicons and Grammars, 
to mark, after the Example of many Latin Lexicographers, the Quan- 
tities of all the Syllables z many of which are reducible to general 
Rules, and others may be diſcovered and aſcertained by carefully com- 
paring the correſpondent Meaſures of the Strophe, Antiſtrophe, Epode, 
&, in the Greek Ode, | 
The ſecond Obſervation J have to make ſhall be very ſhort, becauſe 
it has been made many Years ago, particularly by the learned and inge- 
nious Authors of the Spectators. It is very ſurpriſing, that in this our 
Nation, ſo famed for Good Senſe and Learning, and where Oratory is 
applied to ſuch intereſting and important Subjects, as are treated of in 
Parliament, in the Courts of Juſtice, and in the Pulpit, ſo little, I had 
almoſt ſaid, no Attention ſhould be paid to the forming a proper, at 
leaſt, if not a graceful Manner of Speaking i in thoſe who, either by 
their Birth and Fortune, or by their Profeſſion, are deſtined to ſpeak in 
publick, In Greece we ſee a juſt and harmonious Pronunciation was 
taught by profeſſed Maſters, and Socrates himſelf did not diſdain to 
learn it. Why therefore ſhould it not be taught at leaſt in our great 
Schools and Univerſities, in which ſo many Noblemen and Gentlemen 
receive their Education? Queen Anne, as I have been informed, was 
taught to read and ſpeak gracefully by Mr Betterton; and methinks jr 
would be no improper nor unprofitable Employment for an Acter, who 
had gained a Reputation for ſpeaking 9vell, to ſet up an Academy for 
teaching young Gentlemen to Read and Speak with Propriety and 
Grace, This Example, which I don't in the leaſt doubt would meet 
with great Encouragement, might put others upon the like Deſign ; 
and in Time furniſh us with Maſters in a Science, without which the 
beſt written Compoſitions, when read or ſpoken, _ all their Spirit 
and Grace, and appear languid and inſipid. | 


2 | it ? 
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it? Soc. Poſſibly my Miſtreſs will be offended, if I 
make her Diſcourſes publick. Mem. Not in the leaſt, 
_ IT dare ſay: However, Socrates, oblige me ſo far as to 
ſpeak what 4ſpafia ſaid, if you pleaſe, or any thing elle, 
no matter what, ſo you will but ſpeak. Soc. But you 
will laugh at me perhaps for playing the Fool in my Old 
age. Men. Not at all, Socrates : Speak, I intreat you, 
by all means. Soc, Well: I find I muſt gratify you, 
though you ſhould even order me to fall a dancing. Be- 
ſides, we are alone. Attend then. She came directly to 
the Point, and began her Oration, as I remember, with 
mentioning the Deceaſed, in the following Manner : 


WHATEVER was requiſite to be done for theſe 
brave Men, hath been performed on our Part: They 
have received their Dues, and are now proceeding on 
their fated Fourney, diſmiſſed with theſe publick Hon- 
ouss paid to them as well by the whole State, as by 
their own Families and Friends. But to make theſe 
Honours complete, ſomething remains to be ſaid; 
which not only the Laws require to be rendered to 
them, but Reaſon alſo. For an eloquent and well 
Tpoken Oration imprefles on the Mind of the Au- 


dience a laſting Admiration of great and virtuous | 


Actions. But the preſent Occaſion demands an 


Oration of a particular kind; an Oration that may 
at 
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at one and the ſame time do Juſtice to the Dead; 


animate and ſoothe the Living ; excite the Children 
and Brethren of the Deceaſed to an Imitation of 
their Virtues ; and adminiſter Comfort to the Fa- 
thers and the Mothers, and whoever of their remoter 
And where ſhall we find 
an Orator equal to ſuch a Taſk? or with what To- 
pick ſhall we begin the Praiſes of thoſe brave Men, 
who when living made their Friends happy by their 
Virtues, and with their Deaths purchaſed the Safety 
of all, who now ſurvive ? | 


Anceſtors are yet alive, 


As They were in ſome meaſure indebted to Na- 
ture for their Virtue, it is in my Opinion neceſſary 
to begin their Panegyrick with an Account of their 
Original : For that they were virtuous was owing to 
their being ſprung of virtuous Anceſtors. Let us 
then celebrate, in the firſt Place, their noble Birth; in 
the ſecond, their Nurture and Education; and after- 
wards, by exhibiting their Actions to. view, make it 
appear that zheſe alſo were virtuous, and ſuch as cor- 
reſponded to all thoſe Advantages. Firſt then, as to 
the Nobility of their Deſcent : They are ſprung from 
a Race of Anceſtors, not adventitious, not tranſ- 
planted from I know not where, but Natives of the 
Heil, dwelling and living really and properly in their 
own Country; nurſed, not like other Nations, by a 
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Step-mother, but a Parent, the very Land which 
they inhabited; in which they now lye buried; the 
Soil which bred, which nurſed them, and which, as 
her own, has again received them into her Boſom. 
It is highly reaſonable therefore to beſtow ſome En- 
comiums on this Mother; and the rather, becauſe 
the Nobility of theſe her Children will at the ſame 
Time, and in the ſame Proportion, be illuſtrated and 
adorned. This Country indeed deſerves to be cele- 
brated by all Mankind, not only by us her Children, 
and that upon many accounts ; but principally be- 
eauſe ſhe is a Favourite of Heaven, of which the 
Rivalry of the Gods, who contended for her, and the 
| Deciſion that followed thereupon, is a clear Evi- 
dence. And how can any Mortal reaſonably pre- 
tend to refuſe Praiſe to that Country, which the Gods 
have vouchſafed to honour ? Another Topick of 
Panegyrick is this, That at the very Time when the 
Earth bred and produced Animals of all kinds both 
wild and tame, This Country of ours preſerved her 
Purity ; refuſed to bring forth ſavage Beaſts ; and 
among all Animals choſe to produce Man only, who 
ſurpaſſes the reſt in Underſtanding ; and who alone 
hath inſtituted Laws for the Obſervation of Juſtice, | 
and the Worſhip of the Gods. To confirm what 
There advance, that this Earth is the genuine Parent 
of 
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of our Forefathers, I muſt obſerve, that every Thing 
that brings forth is provided with Nouriſhment for 


what it has produced; and that a Woman is proved 


to be really and in fact a Mother, from her heing ſup- 


plied with native Fountains of Nouriſhment for the 
Suſtenance of the Child, The like ſubſtantial Evi- 


dence of her having brought forth Man, hath this 


our Country and Mother; for ſhe alone at the ſame 


time, and ſhe firſt produced the uſeful Grain of 
Wheat and Barley, the proper and the beſt Food of 
Man; ſo that it is evident ſhe was the Parent of this 
Species of Animals; and to her theſe Proofs hold 
more ſtrongly than to a Woman. For this great 


Mother did not moſt certainly in breeding and pro- 


ducing copy after her Daughters, but They after 
her: Neither did ſhe grudge the World theſe her 
Fruits, but generouſly diſpenſed them to other Na- 
tions. For her. Children ſhe in the next place 
brought forth the Olive, the Support of Foil ; and 
after ſhe had thus nouriſhed and reared them up to 
Manhood, ſhe brought them Deities for their Go- 
vernours and Inſtructors; whoſe Names it is unne- 
ceſſary to mention in this Place. We all know who 
furniſhed us with the Neceſſaries and Securities of 
Life ; who inſtructed us in the Arts requiſite for our 
daily Support; who gave us, and who taught us the 

| 1 uſe 
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uſe of Arms, for the Defence of our Country. Our 
Anceſtors thus born, and thus brought up, framed a 
Government, of which it may not be improper to 
ſpeak a few Words. For Government is the Nurſe 
of Men; a good one, of virtuous Men, a bad one, 
of wicked Men. That thoſe who went before us 
were educated under a good Government, is neceſ- 
ſary to ſhew ; for indeed it was owing to the Advan- 
tage of being bred under a good Government that 
both they and their Deſcendants, the Fathers of the 
| Deceaſed, became virtuous. The Form of Govern 
ment then was, as it now is, an [1] Ariſtocracy: 
Under this Form of Government we ſtill live, and 
for the moſt part have done ſo from that Time to 
this. Let others call it a Democracy, or by what 
Name they pleaſe: It is in truth an Arifecracy found- 
ed on the Good-will of the People. We have al- 
ways had Magiſtrates inveſted with kingly Power, 
jome of whom were hereditary, others elective : but 
the People were generally the moſt powerful, and 


[1] Ariftecracy, in its primary und original Signifi- | 
ention, imports a Government lodged in the Hands of 
the bel, i. e. the moſt virtuous Men, though, in the Senſe 
now commonly put upon it, it denotes a Government 
lodged in the Nobility. Thus we ſay of the State of 
Venice, that it is an Ariſtocracy. Plato here takes it in 


the firſt Senſe; how properly I will not determine. 2 
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they always beſtowed the Authority and Power of 


the State upon thoſe, whom they judged moſt worthy. 

No Man was excluded for the Meanneſs, the Ob- 
ſcurity, or the Poverty of his F amily ; nor advanced 
for the contrary Qualifications of his Anceſtors, as is 
practiſed in other States. Their Choice was limited 
to one Point. Whoever was eſteemed to be wiſe 
and good, he had the Authority, and he the Power. 
The Cauſe of this equal Government among us, 
was the Equality of our Original. For other States 


are compoſed of Men of every Country, and of dif- 
ferent Extractions; whence their Governments are 


unequal ; Tyrannies or Oligarchies; in which one 
Part of the People look upon the other as their 
Slaves, and They upon Them as their Maſters. 
But we, who are all Brethren, born of one and the 
ſame Parent, diſdain to be the Slaves or the Lords of 


one another. On the contrary, the natural Equality 


of our Births compelled us to ſeek after a legal Equa- 
lity in our Government ; and forbade us to yield 
any Subjection among ourſelves, excepting only to 
the Wiſe and Virtuous. Hence it came to paſs that 
all our Anceſtors, the Fathers of the Deceaſed, and 
they themſelves, being thus nobly born, thus nurſed 


up in Liberty, exhibited in all their Conduct, as well 


private as publick, a number of great and glorious 
Actions 
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Actions for the Service of Mankind; thinking it theix 
Duty as well to protect Grecians againſt Grecians, as 
to maintain the general Liberty of Greece againſt all 
foreign Invaders. How they repelled the Invaſions 
of Eumolpus, of the Amazons, and of other Enemies 
before them, and in what manner they defended the 
Argives againſt the Thebans, and the Heraclides 
againſt the Argiues; the Time will not permit me 
fully to relate: beſides, their Virtues having been 
finely celebrated by the Poets in their melodious 
Songs, the World hath already been made acquaint- 
ed with them; ſo that we ſhould but diſgrace our- 
ſelves in attempting the ſame Subjects in ſimple Proſe. 
For theſe Reaſons, therefore, I think proper to paſs 
over theſe Matters. Juſtiee hath been done to their 
Merits, But I think myſelf obliged to recall the 
Memory of thoſe Exploits, which, worthy as they 
were, the Poets have not thought worthy of their 
Notice, and which are now almoſt buried in Obli- 
vion; that by ſetting forth the Praiſes of the great 
Men who performed them, I may woo the Poets to 
admit them into their Songs and Verſes, The chief 
of theſe are the Actions of our Forefathers, the Chil- 
dren of this Soil, who held the Hands of thoſe Lords 
x of Afia, the Perſians, when they attempted to enſlave 


Europe; whoſe Virtue therefore in the firſt place de- 
. | ſerves 
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ſerves to be commemorated, and to be praiſed. To 


give their Merits its proper Luſtre, we ought to take 
a View of it in that Period of Time, when all Aſa 


was in Subjection to the third King of the Perſian 


Race. The firſt of theſe was Cyrus, who by his own 
great Abilities freed his Countrymen, the Per ſians, 
enſlaved the Medes his Maſters, and brought under 
his Dominion the reſt of 4/a, as far as Xgypt. His 


Son ſubdued Z#gypt, and as much of Libya as was 


acceſſible, by his Arms. Darius, the third King, 


extended the Limits of his Empire by his Land 


Forces as far as Scythia, and by his Fleets made 


himſelf Maſter of the Sea, and of the Iſlands; inſo- 


much that no one durſt ſtand up in Oppoſition to him. 
The very Opinions of all Mankind ſeem to have 
been ſubdued: ſo many, ſo powerfull, aad ſo war- 
like were the Nations, which were bowed to the 
Perfian Yoke. This Darius accuſing us and the 
Eretrians of an Attempt upon Sardis, made that a 
Pretence for ſending an Army of Five hundred thou- 
ſand Men on board his Ships and Tranſports, and a 
Fleet of Three hundred Sail, over which he appoint- 
ed. Datis to be Genera), ordering him, under the 
Forfeiture of his Head, to bring back the Eretrians 
and Athenians captive. Datis ſailing to Eretria, 
againſt a Nation, which of all the Greeks had at that 
TH | time 
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time the greateſt Reputation for Valour, and was 
moreover very numerous, ſubdued them in three 
Days; and that none of them might eſcape, he took 
this Method of ſearching the whole Iſland. Cauſing 
his Troops to march to the utmoſt Limits of the 
Eretrians, and extend themſelves from Sea to Sea, 
he ordered them to join their Hands, and ſweep the 
Country, that he might be able to aſſure the King, 
that not a Man had eſcaped him. With the like 
Deſign he paſſed from Eretria to Marathon, imagin- 
ing he had nothing to do but to clap the ſame in- 
evitable Yoke upon the Neck of the Athenians, and 
carry them off as he had done the Eretrians. Dur- 
ins theſe Tranſactions, part of which were accom- 
pliſhed, and part yet in Execution, no Nation of the 
Greets offered to ſtir to the Aſſiſtance either of the 
Eretrians or the Athenians, except the Lacedæmo- 
nians, and they did not join us till the Day after the 
Battle. The reſt, ſtruck with Terror, and prefer- 
ring their preſent Safety, kept quiet at home. By 
this one may form a Jud gment of the Bravery of thoſe 
Men, who received the Attack of the Barbarians at 
Marathon, chaſtiſed the Arrogance of Aſa, and were 
the firſt who erected Trophies for their Victory over 
a barbzrous Enemy; by their Example inſtructing 
others that the Power of Perſia was not invincible ; 
2 and 
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and that Wealth and Numbers muſt yield to virtue. 
I call theſe Men, therefore, not only our zatural, 
but our civil Fathers alſo, the Fathers of our Liberty, 


and of the Liberty of all Europe. For the Grecians, 


ſurveying this Day's Work, were taught by their 
Marathonian Maſters to hazard new Battles in the 
Defence of their Country. Upon theſe, therefore, 
ought we in reaſon to beſtow the firſt Palm, and 
give the ſecond to them, who afterwards fought and 
conquered in the Sea- fights of Salamis and Artemiſium. 


He, who would go over the ſeveral Actions of theſe 


brave Men, enumerate the many Difficulties they 


had to ſtruggle with, both by Sea and Land, and tel! 
how they ſurmounted them, would have much to 


ſay. But I ſhall only mention what appears to me 
to be the greateſt Exploit after that of Mara- 
thon. For by that Victory the Greets had been only 


taught, that upon Land it was poſlible for a ſmall 


Number of Grecians to overcome a Multitude of Bar- 


barians; but that at Sea they were able to effect the 


ſame thing, was not yet evident. The Perſians had 
the Reputation of being invincible at Sea, by the 


Superiority of their Numbers, their Riches, their na- 


val Skill, and Strength. Now what is moſt praiſe- 
worthy in thoſe brave Men, who ſignalized them- 


felves at Sea, is, that they did thereby, as it were, 


looſen 
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* looſen thoſe Bands of Terrour, which had held the 
Grecians ſo faſt bound, and cauſed them no longer 
to ſtand in awe of Numbers, whether of Ships or 
Men. From theſe two Actions, this of Salamis, and 
that of Marathon, all Greece was inſtructed and ac- 
cuſtomed not to be afraid of the Barbarians, either 
by Land or Sea. The third great Exploit for the 
Deliverance of Greece, as well in Order as in De- 
gree, is the Action of Platæa; in the Glory of which 
the Lacedæmonians and Athenians had an equal Part. 
This great, this arduous Enterprize, was atchieved, 
I fay, by theſe two Nations, and for this their Merit 
are they now celebrated by us, and will be by our 
Fofterity to the lateſt Times. After this, many 
States of Greece ſtill ſided with the Barbarian, and 
the King himſelf was reported to have a Deſign of 
invading Greece once more. It would then be high- 
1y unjuſt not to take notice of thoſe alſo, who com- 
pleated the Work of their F orefathers, and put the 
finiſhing Hand to our Deliverance, by ſcouring the 
Seas of every thing that had the Name of Barbarian, 
and driving them within their own Limits. Theſe 
were they, who were engaged in the Naval Fight at 
Eurymedon, in the Expeditions to Cyprus, to Ægypt, 
and many other Places. Theſe ought we, therefore, 


to commemorate, and to acknowledge our Obli- 
gations 
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ration to them, for having taught the Great King to- 
fear; to attend to his own Safety, and not to be plot-- 
ting the Overthrow of Greece. This War againſt 
the Barbarians did our Commonwealth, with her 
own Forces only, draw out to the very Dregs, for her 
own Security, and that of her Allies. Peace being 
made, and Athens being now in her higheft Glory, 
there fell upon her, what is moſt commonly the Lot 
of the Succeſsfull, firft a Rivalry in ſome other States 
of Greece, and from thence Jealouſy, which drew her, 
though unwilling, into a War againſt Græcians: upon 
the breaking out of which War, the Athenians 
fought a Battle with the Lacedæmonians at Tanagra 
for the Liberties of. Bœotia. Though the Iſſue of 


this Battle was doubfull, yet the following Action 


proved decifive: For ſome of the Allies of the Bao- 
tians having deſerted thoſe, to whoſe Aſſiſtance they 


came, our Countrymen having on the third Day af-- 


ter obtained a Victory, we recovered to a Senſe of 
their Duty thoſe, who without Reaſon had fallen off 
from it. Theſe brave Men having fought againſt 
Grectans for the Liberties of Grecians, and delivered 
thoſe, whoſe Cauſe they had undertaken to defend. 


were the firſt after the Perfran War, upon whom the 


Commongwealth- conferred. the Honour of being 
HBurieck 
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buried in this publick [2] Cœmetery. After this 
the War became more general; all Greece fell upon 
us at once, and ravaged our Country, ill requiting 
the Favours they had received from this City. But 
the Athenians having defeated their Enemies in a Sea- 
fight, and taken Priſoners in the Iſland of Sphacteria 
their Leaders the Lacedemanians, when it was in 
their Power to have put them to Death, ſpared their 
Lives, forgave them, and made Peace with them; 
thinking, that although in a War againſt Barbarians 
nothing leſs than their utter Ruin ſhould be aimed 
at, yet that in a War between Grecians and Greci- 
ans, the Conteſt ſhould be carried on as far as Victo- 
ry indeed, but that the common Intereſt of Greece 
ought not to be ſacrificed to any particular Reſent- 
ment. Are not theſe brave Men, therefore, worthy 
to be praiſed, who were engaged in that War, and 
who now lie buried here ? They, who made it ap- 
pear, if indeed it was a Queſtion whether in the 
[2] Cæmetery.] The Greek Word is nec li, Monument ; 
but as it appears from Pauſanias, that there were many 
different Monuments, each with its particular Inſcription, 
erected in the Ceramicus, the Place deſtined for theſe pub- 
lick Interments, I thought it better to tranſlate it by the 
Word Cemetery, which ſignifies a Place of Burial, left the 


Reader ſhould imagine that all the Athenians who fell in 
Battle were buried in one and the ſame Sepulchre. | 


— 
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firſt Perfian War another Nation was not at leaſt 


equal to the Athenians : they, I ſay, who made it ap- 
pear that ſuch a Queſtion was entirely groundleſs. 
Theſe Men made the Superiority of the Athenians 
ſufficiently evident, by their coming off victorious in 
that War, in which all Greece took part againſt them, 
and worſting in Battle, with the Forces of Athens 


only, thoſe who had ſet themſelves up for the Chiefs 
of Greece, though they could pretend to no more 
than an equal Share with the Athenians in their Victo- 


ries gained over the Barbarians. After the Peace 


aroſe another horrible and unexpected War, in 


which many brave Men fell, who here lie buried. 
Some of theſe erected many Trophies in Sicily; to 
which Country they had failed in order to protect 


the Leontines in their Liberties, whom we were bound 
to aſſiſt by ſolemn Treaties. But before they could 
| arrive, the Paſſage being long, the Leontines were 
reduced to Extremities, and diſabled from yielding 


them any Aſſiſtance; for which Reaſon they gave 
over the Attempt, and were unfortunate ; though it 


muſt be owned, their Enemies, thoſe againſt whom 
they came to fight, behaved with ſuch Virtue and 


Moderation, that they deſerved far greater Praiſe 


than ſome, who were only Confederates in that 


War. Others  ſignalized themſelves in the Helle- 
Vo L. II. : U | ſpont, 
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bont, by taking all the Ships of the Enemy i in one 
Day, and by ſeveral other Victories. I ſtyled this a 
horrible and unexpected War, becauſe ſome of the 
States of Greece carried their Enmity to this City f ſo 
far, as to preſume to ſend an Embaſſy to the King 
of Perfia, their and our moſt inveterate Enemy, to 
Invite, upon their own particular Views, that Bar- 
barian into Greece, whom, for the common Cauſe, 


they } had formerly Joined with us to drive out of Eu- 


rope; thus uniting in a League againſt Athens all the 
Greeks and: Barbarians. Upon. which Occaſion the 
Strength and Valour of this State became moſt con- 
ſpicuous. For our Enemies looking upon Athens as 
already vanquiſhed, and having ſeized ſome of our 
Ships at Mitylene, Theſe gallant Men (for ſo they 
conſeſſedly were) whom we now commemorate, 
| vent to their Relief ; with ſixty Sail, and boarding the 
Enemy's Ships, gained a Victory over them, and, 
delivered their own Allies, but met with a Lot un- 
worthy of their Valour; for their Bodies were not, 
as they ought to have been, taken up out of the Sea, 
but had their Burial there. And ſurely they deſerve 
to be remembered ever with Praiſe and Honour. 
For by their Valour we came off victorious, not in 
that Engagement only, but throughout the whole 


War; and through their Bravery was it that our 
Common- 
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Commonwealth gained the Reputation of being in- 
vincible, though attacked by the united Forces of all 
Mankind. Neither hath this Reputation been fal- 
{fied in Fact. For we were conquered, not by our 
Enemies, but by our own Diſſenſions. As to Them 
we remain invincible even to this Day. But we 
have vanquiſhed, have ſubdued ourſelves. After 
theſe Tranſactions a Calm enſuing and a Peace be- 
twixt us and all other Nations, ,a Civil War broke 
out, which was carried on in ſuch a Manner, that, 
if by the Decrees. of Heaven Diſſenſions muſt negeſ- 
farily ariſe, a Man would pray that his Country 
might be ſo and no otherwiſe diſtempered. For 
how eaſily, how much like Friends and Fellow- 
Citizens, did the People of the iræeus, and thoſe 
of the City, run into a Reconciliation with each 
other! and with how much Moderation did they lay 
dude their HFoſtility againſt. thoſe of Eleuſis „ Contrary ; 
o the Expectations of all Greece! All which. js to 
be aſcribed to no other Cauſe than their Conſangui- 
ity, the natuxal Baſis of firm and real Friendſhip. 
We ought not therefore to paſs over in Silence eyen 


MW boſe, who in this War were ſlain on either Side, 


but. as far as in us lies endeavour to reconcile them 
vo each other; praying and. ſacxificing upon theſe 
Occaſions to thoſe Dæmons who have the Command 
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and Direction over them, in as much as we ourſelves 
are reconciled. For they did not attack each other 
out of Hatred and Malice, but from the Malignity 
of their Fortune. Of this we ourſelves are living 
Evidences; who being of the ſame common Original 
with them, have forgiven each other, both what we 
did, and what we ſuffered. After this the City had 
' Reſt, and enjoyed a profound Peace, eaſily pardon- 
ing the Barbarians, who having been ill enough 
treated by this State, returned it but as they ought 
But' ſhe could not help reſenting the Behaviour of 

the Greeks, when ſhe called to mind the Benefits 
they had received, and the Retribution they made 
by uniting with the Barbarians, depriving us of out 
- Ships, to which they formerly owed their own De 
Jiverance, and pulling down our Walls, in Retur 
for our having ſaved theirs from Ruin. The Cit 
then having taken the Reſolution not to give for th 
future any Aſſiſtance to the Greeks, whether oppreſle 
by Grecians or Barbarians, remained quiet: ups 
which the Lacedæ monians, imagining that Athen 
the Patroneſs of Liberty, was fallen; and that noi 
was the Time for them to purſue their proper Bull 
neſs, the enſlaving of others, ſet immediately abo 
it. I need not enlarge upon what followed. Tho 
Tranſactions are neither of an ancient Date, nc 
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rerplexed by the Variety of Actors. We all know 
in what a Conſternation the chief States of Greece, 
the Argives, the Bœotians, the Corinthians, applied 
to this City for Succour ; and what was the greateſt 


Miracle of all, that the King of Perſia himſelf was 


reduced to ſuch a ſtraight, as to have no hopes of 
Safety from any other Quarter, than from this very 
City, whoſe Deſtruction he had ſo eagerly purſued, 
And, indeed, if Athens can be juſtly accuſed of any 
thing, it is of having been always too compaſſionate, | 


too much inclined to ſalve the Wounds of the At- 


flicted. For at this very Time ſhe was not able to 
perſevere, and to keep to her Reſolution, of not aſ- 
ſiting Thoſe in the Preſervation of their Liberties, 
who had maliciouſly and deſignedly injured her. She 
yielded, ſhe aſſiſted them, and by that Afiſtance 


_ reſcued them from Slavery, and gave them their Li- 


berty, till they ſhould think fit to enſlave themſelves 
again. She had not indeed the Aſſurance to act fo 
prepoſterous a part as to ſend the King of Perſia 
any Succours ; ſhe bore too great a Reverence to 
the Trophies of Marathon, of Salamis, and Platea: 
yet by conniving at the Aſſiſtance given him by Fu- 
gitives, and ſuch as voluntarily entered into his 
Service, ſhe was confeſſedly the Cauſe of his Pre- 
ſervation, At this Time ſhe repaired her Fortifi- 

„ TI cations, 
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cations, and her Fleets, and prepared again for War; 
finding herſelf under the neceſſity of entering into 
one with the Lacedæmoniuns, for the Protection of 
the Parians, The King of Perſia, on his Part, as 
ſoon as he ſaw the Lacedzmonians had given over all 
Thoughts of carrying on a War by Sea, took Um- 
| brage at the Athenians; and reſolving to break the 
Peace, demanded thoſe Grecian States, which were 
upon the Continent [of Alia] to be delivered up to 
him (thoſe very States which the Lacedæmonians had 
formerly conſented to give up) as the Condition of 
his continuing his Amity with us and our Allies, 
This Demand he did not imagine would be complied 
with, and he made it only that he might, upon its 
being rejected, have a fair Pretence for breaking the 
Treaty. But he was miſtaken as to ſome of the 
Allies ; for the Corinthians, the Argives, and the 
Bæotians determined to comply with his Demand, 
ind even entered into a Treaty with him, which 
they confirmed by Oath, to give up the Greets upon 
the Continent of Ala, provided he would furniſh 
them with Money. But we, and we alone, had-not 
the Aſſurance to abandon thoſe States, much leſs to 
ſwear to ſuch a Treaty. That the City of Athens is 
fo ſpirited, ſo frank, ſo conſtant, ſo hearty in the 
common' Cauſe, and as it were by Nature ſo averſe 
| | to 
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to the Barbarian, muſt be aſcribed to her being 
wholly ( Greek, without any mixture of Foreign Al- 
loy. For none of your foreign Heroes, Pelops, 
Cadmus, Agobtus, Danaus, and | many others, who, 
though living under Grecian Laws, were Barbarians 
by Extraction; none of theſe, 1 ſay, are of the 
N umber of our Citizens. We are genuine Greeks, 
no Half. Barbarians. Hence proceeds the genuine 
and unadulterated Enmity of Athens to all Barba« 
rians. | Wherefore we were once more left alone for 
refuſing to do an Action ſo infamous, and ſo i impious 
as that of delivering up Grecians into the Hands of 
Perſians, But being reſtored to what we had been 
deprived of i in the former War, by the Aſſiſtance of 
Heaven we proſecuted this with more Succeſs. F or 
becoming once again Maſters of a Fleet, having re- 
built our Walls, and recovered our Colonies, we 
were ſoon freed from a War, which our Enemies 
| were very glad to get rid of. In this War we loſt 
indeed many gallant Men, ſome at Corinth, by the 
Diſadvantage of their Situation, others at Lechæum 
by T reachery. Nor were they leſs gallant, who 
ſaved the King of Perſia, and drove the Lacedæ- 
monians out of the Seas. Theſe are the Men I would 
recall to your Remembrance, and in honouring and 
praiſing ſuch as Theſe i becomes all of you to join. 

2 | ; Such 
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Such were the Exploits of thoſe brave Men who 
here lie buried; ſuch were the Exploits of thoſe 
others alſo who, though unhappily deprived of Bu- 
rial, died like them in the Service of their Country; ; 
Exploits, many and great indeed, as hath been re- 
lated ; but more and ſtill greater yet remain untold; 
to enumerate all which many whole Days and Nights 
would ſcarce ſuffice. It is the Duty therefore of all 
and of every particular Man to bear theſe Things 
in mind, and, as in Battle, to exhort the Children 
of ſuch Fathers not to quit the Rank, in which their 
Anceſtors have placed them, by a baſe and cowardly 
Retreat. Accordingly, I myſelf, O ye Sons of vir- 
tuous Men, do now exhort you, and as long as I 
ſhall remain among you will never ceaſe reminding 
and exhorting you to uſe your utmoſt Endeavours to 
ſurpaſs them in Virtue. But upon this Occafion it 
is my Duty to tell you what your Fathers, when they 
were going to expoſe their Lives for their Country, 
commanded us to ſay to thoſe, whom they left be- 
hind in cafe any Accident ſhould befall themſelves. 
 T will repeat to you what I heard from their own 
| Mouths, and what, if I may judge from the Diſ- 
courſe they then held, they would now gladly ſay 
to you themſelves, were it in their Power. Imagine 
therefore you hear them 3 Theſe were 
their 


Ves. 


Jiſ- 
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their Words: „O Children! That ye are the Sons 
cc of virtuous Fathers is evident from our preſent 
« Circumſtances. F or having it in our Option to 
« live with Diſhonour, we have generouſly made it 
ce our Choice to die, rather than bring ourſelves and 
e our Poſterity into Diſgrace, and reflect Infamy 


cc back upon our Parents and Forefathers; per- 


ce ſuaded as we were, that the Life of one who diſ- 
ce honours his Family, is not worth living, and that 


e ſuch a Man can have no Friend either here upon 


Earth among Mankind, or among the Gods here- 
ec after in the Realms below. It behoves you there- 
ce fore to bear theſe our Words in Remembrance, 
« to the end that all your Undertakings may be ac- 
« companied with Virtue; aſſuring yourſelves, that 
« without Virtue every Acquiſition, every Purſuit is 
<« baſe and infamous. For Wealth can add no Dig- 
ce nity to an unmanly Mind. The Riches of ſuch 
“an one are for others, not for himſelf. Neither 
« are Beauty and Strength of Body, when joined 
c with Baſeneſs and Cowardice, to be deemed or- 


„ namental, but diſgracefull rather: ſince if they 


« make a Man more conſpicuous, they at the ſame 
« time make the Baſeneſs of his Soul conſpicuous 
« alſo. Wiſdom in like manner ſeparated from 
« Juſtice, and the reſt of the Virtues, is not Wiſ- 

dom, 


. 
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40 dom, but Cunning, Wherefore in the firſt place, 


cc and in the laſt, and throughout the whole Courſe | 
< of your Lives, it is incumbent upon you to labour 


< with all your Faculties to ſurpaſs u us and your Pro- 


er genitors in Glory. Otherwiſe be aſſured, that in 
< this Conteſt of Virtue, if we remain victorious, the 
cc Vietory will cover us with Confuſion, which on 
< the contrary, if obtained by you, will make = 
< happy. The moſt effectual way for you to ſur- 
< paſs us, and obtain this ViQory, is ſo to order 
cc your Conduct, as neither to abuſe nor waſte the 

5 Glory left you by your Anceſtors. F or can any 
ce thing be more ignominious for 2 Man, who would 
60 be thought ſomething, than to receive Honour not 
<& from his own Merit, but from the Reputation of 
< his F orefathers ? Hereditary Honour i is indeed a 
cc noble and fplendid Patrimony. But to enjoy 2 
7 fair Eſtate either in Fame or Money, and for want 
— of a proper Supply of Wealth and Glory of your 
60 own, not to be able to tranſmit it to your Poſte- 
< rity, is infamous and unmanly. If you endeavour 
60 aſter theſe Things, you will be welcome to us and 


< we to you, whenever your reſpective Fates ſhall 


ce conduct you to us in the World below : but if 
c you diſregard them and become profligate, not one 
5e of us ſhall be willing to receive you. Thus much 

« be 
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& be ſpoken to our Children: But to our Fathers 


« and our Mothers, if any of them ſhould ſurvive 
ec us, and it ſhould be thought neceſſary to admi- 
c niſter Comfort to them, ſay, that it is their Duty 
cc patiently to bear Misfortunes, whenever they hap- 


<« pen, and not give themſelves up to Grief : other- 


« wiſe they will never be without Sorrow; for the 


« ordinary Occurrences of Life will afford ſufficient 


« Matter for Affſiction. They ſhould ſeek to heal 
« and mitigate their Troubles in the Remembrance, 
tc that, as to the moſt conſiderable Point, the Gods 
5 have heard their Prayers. For they did not pray 
< that their Children might be immortal, but virtu- 
* ous and renowned. And This, the greateſt of all 
< Bleffings, they have obtained. It is not eaſy for 
£ mortal Man to have every thing fall out according 
< to his Wiſhes in this Life. Beſides, by bearing 
ce their Misfortunes with Reſolution and Fortitude, 


c they will gain the Opinion of being the genuine 


5 Parents of magnanimous Children, and of being 


„ themſelves Men of Courage and Magnanimity 
c whereas by ſinking under their Sorrows, they will 
ec raiſe a Suſpicion of their not being our Fathers, or 


c Thoſe who ſhall praiſe us will be thought to have 
c moſt groſsly flattered us; neither of which Things 
& ought to come to pals, They themſelves rather 

& ſhould 
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< ſhould bear chief Teſtimony to our Praiſe, ſhew- 

4c ing by their Actions that they are indeed Men, 
c and the Fathers of Men. The old Proverb, Not 
cc too much of any thing, ſeems to be well ſaid, and 
<« in fact it is ſo. For He, who hath within himſelf 
<« all that is neceſſary to Happineſs, or near the mat- 
ce ter, and who doth not ſo depend upon other Men, 
cc as to have himſelf and his Affairs in a perpetual 
« Fluctuation, according to their good or ill Con- 
« duct, He, I ſay, is beſt provided for this Life; He 
cc js moderate, He is prudent, He is a Man; and He 
« upon all Occaſions, whether he obtains or loſes an 
cc Eſtate or Children, will pay the greateſt Regard to 
ce this Proverb: for placing all his Confidence in 
ce himſelf, he will neither be too much elevated with 
c Toy, nor depreſſed with Sorrow. Such Men we 


© ſhould think worthy to be our Fathers; ſuch we 


c with them to be, and ſuch we affirm they are; 
te ſuch likewiſe are we now proved to be, by neither 
c murmuring nor trembling at Death, though we 
<« were to meet it this Inſtant. And this ſame State 
& of Mind do we recommend to our Fathers and 
£ our Mothers; intreating them to make uſe of ſuch 
« Sentiments as theſe through the remaining Part 
« of their Lives; and to be perſuaded, that they 
4e will do us the greateſt Pleaſure, by not weeping 

“ and 
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cc and lamenting for us; that if the Dead have any 
Knowledge of what paſſes among the Living, 
.< their afflicting themſelves, and bearing their Mif- 
<«« fortunes heavily, will be very unacceptable to us; 
$f whereas, on the contrary, their bearing their Af- 
« flitions lightly, and with Moderation, will be moſt 
„ pleaſing. Our Lives and Actions are now going 
to have an End; but ſuch an End, as among Men 
is deemed moſt glorious, which therefore ought 
< rather to be graced with Honour, than ſullied with 
«© Lamentations. By taking Care of our Wives 
and Children; by educating the latter, and turn- 
ing themſelves and their Minds wholly to ſuch- 

like Employments, they will the more readily 

« forget their Misfortunes; and lead a Life more 

<« exemplary, more agreeable to Reaſon, and more 
acceptable to us. Let this ſuffice to be ſpoken on 
„our Part to our Relations and Friends. To the 
„ Commonwealth we recommend the Care of our 
Parents and Children; beſeeching Her to give 
& Theſe an honourable Education, and to cheriſh 

„ Thoſe in their Old age, in a manner worthy of 
c them: But we are ſenſible that, without this Re- 
« commendation, all proper Care will be taken of 
c Both.” | 

"Theſe Things, O ye Children, and ye Parents of 
1 the 
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the Deceaſed, have they given me in charge to ſay to 
you on their Part; and I have moſt willingly, and to 
the beſt of my Power, executed their Commands. 
On my own part, and for their Sakes I beſeech you, 
ye Sons] to imitate your Fathers; You, Fathers, to 
take Comfort for the Loſs of theſe your Sons; aſſur- 
ing yourſelves, that both in our publick and in our 
private Capacities, we will take Care of you, and 
cheriſh your Old age, as the reſpective Duties and 
Relations of every one of us may require. Ve your- 
ſelves well know what Proviſions the Commonwealth 
hath made; that by expreſs Laws ſhe hath ordered 
Care to be taken of the Children and Parents of 
Thoſe, who die in Battle; and hath given it in 
Charge to the chief Magiſtrate, to take Them, above 
all others, into his particular Protection; that the 
Latter may be guarded from all Injuries, and the 
Former not be ſenſible of their Orphan State, nor 
feel the want of a Father; whoſe Place the Com- 
monwealth ſupplies, by aſſiſting in the Care of their 
Education while they are Children, and when they 
are grown up to Manhood, diſmiſſing them to their 
ſeveral Vocations with an honourable Preſent of a 
complete Suit of Armour. And this ſhe does, not only 
with a View of intimating to them, and remindiog 
them of the Occupations of their Fathers, by preſent- 
ing 
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ing them with thoſe Implements of Valour, which 


. their Fathers Had fo gloriouſſy employed; but a 
that being arrived to the full Strength, and furnilhed 


with the Armour of a Man, when they firſt go to take 
Poſſeſſion of their Houſhold Gods, they may ſet 6ut 


with a good Omen. Moreover, ſhe fails not from 


time to time to pay theſe anniverſary Honours to the 
Deceaſed ; taking upon her to perform in general 


with regard to them, whatever is due to each from 


their reſpective Relations; and to complete all, by 
exhibiting Games of different Kinds, Equeſtrian ard 
Gymnaſtick, Muſical and Poetical, ſhe effetually 


ſupplies the Office of Sons and Heirs. to F athers ; of 
F athers to Sons; ; and that of Guardians and Pro 
tectors to their Parents and Kindred: diſcharging at 
all Times all and every Part of the Duties that belong 


to all. Learn, therefore, by reſlecting upon theſe 


things, to bear your / Afflictions with more Patience; 


for by ſo doing you will act the moſt friendly part as 


well to the Dead as to the Living; and be bettet ible 
to give and receive Comfort, to chetiſh"and"affiſt 
each other. And now having jointly paid the Tri- 


bute of your Sorrow to the Deceaſed, ; as the Law 
direQs, you may all depart, 


This 


„ "PTIOnEg 
— 
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[i] This, Menexenus, is the Speech of 4/þafia tlie Mi. 
Han. - Men. In truth, Socrates, Aſpaſia is a happy Wo- 
man, if ſne can indeed make ſuch Speeches as theſe. 
Soc. If you doubt of it, come along with me, and you ſhall 
hear her herſelf. Men. I have been often in her Com- 
pany, and very well know what ſhe is. Soc. Well then, 
don't you admire her, and are you not obliged to her for 
this Oration? Men. I am greatly obliged, Socrates, 


| either to her or to him, whoever was the Author of it, 
but more particularly to you, who have repeated it to me. 


Soc. Very well: but remember not to ſpeak of it, that ! 
may hereafter be at liberty to communicate to you ſome 
more of her fine political Diſcourſes. Men. You may 
depend upon my not betraying you. Be you only as 


good as your Word, Soc. I will not fail. 


| [1] This Oration, which Plato (either from undervaluing his own 
Performance, or with a View:of abating the too great Eſteem which the 
Athenians entertained for their Orators, whom he rallies very finely in 


the Beginning of the Dialogue) hath here given to Aſpaſia the Mile/ian, 
was however held in ſuch Eſtimation at Athens, that, as Tully informs 


us, it was ordered to be repeated every Year, on the Day appointed for 
the Commemoration of thoſe who had been ſlain in Battle: A plain 
Evidence of the Preference which the Athenians gave to this Oration 
of Plato before all others ſpoken on the ſame Occaſion, though ſome of 


them were, compoſed, by their greateſt Orators, as Pericles, Lyſias, Hy- 


perides, and Demoſthenes. © Thoſe of Hyperides and Demoſthenes are not 
now extant, That aſcribed to Pericles by Thucydides, and preſerved in 


his Hiſtory, was moſt probably written by that Hiſtorian, Lyſiass 
- Qration is yet remaining. We have therefore but one genuine Oration 

of any of theſe Orators, upon this Subject, with which we can com- 
- pare this Oration of Plato; to whom I ſhall not ſcruple to give the 


Advantage upon the Compariſon, For the reſt, we have the Deciſion 


of the Athenians, Who were acquainted with all the others, in favour 


of Plato; and in their Judgment, I think, we may ſafely acquieſce. 
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